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Who had such a wildering glance, 
Who so airy in the dance, 

Whose sweet laugh so gay and light, 
As the lady’s yesternight! 

Yet she leaves her stately home, 
Through the forest dells to roam, 
Longing, in romantic mood, 


Fora perfect solitude. 


Not her garden’s smiling bowers, 
With their wealth of sunny flowers, 
Not her own peculiar room, 

With its silken curtains’ gloom, 

Nor the galleries, old and grey, 
Suited with her thoughts to-day ; 

So she seeks this rocky seat, 


In the wild wood’s green retreat. 


Long the poet’s winning page 

Did her musing mind engage, 
Mingling with a subtle art 

In the feelings of her heart, 
Echoing thoughts that, undefined, 
Hover round her gentle mind ; 
Thoughts too fervent to be glad, 


Yet too happy to be sad. 


Yesterday her heart was free, 

Full of merry maiden glee ; 

With companions young and fair, 
Twined she roses midst her hair, 

And upon the grassy lawn 

Tripped as lightly as the fawn— 
Yesternight, oh, marvel strange! 

On her mood hath wrought this change. 


’Midst her crowd of worshippers, 

One dear eye hath looked on hers, 
Never gazed upon before, 

Ne’er to be forgotten more : 

Through her soul hath thrilled a tone 
All responsive to its own, 

And the first delicious part 

Of a love-dream shades her heart. 


Who hath known a dream like this, 

With its vague unmeasured bliss, 

But hath longed to be away 

From the searching glance of day, 
1—J'y 6 
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And the voices, all too loud, 
Of a careless, worldly crowd, 
Into secret musings, fraught 
With one hidden cherished thought? 


No companions can she brook, 
Save that witching silent book, 
And the little faithful friend, 

Who, where’er her footsteps bend, 
Follows still, too glad if he 

Thus may nestle on her knee, 

And a watchful vigil keep 

Whilst she sleeps that gentle sleep. 


Yes, the lady pondered long 

O’er dawning hopes and poet’s song, 
Till a dreamy influence stole 

O’er the mirror of her soul, 

Caught from every thing around 

In that solitude profound ; 

Waving shadow, softened beam, 
Mingle in her noontide dream. 


Breath of woodland buds and flowers, 
Visions of celestial bowers, 

Peeping fragments of the skies, 

And one pair of cloudless eyes, 
Music, such as lightly swells 

From fairy harps or ocean shells, 
And the murmur of a stream, 
Mingle in that noentide dream. 


Look upon her forehead fair— 
What a perfect calm is there ! 

What untroubled, soft repose 

On those lips of summer rose ! 

Yet, like some lake, whose quiet flow 
Is o’er palaces below, 

Sleep deth outward wardship win 
O’er a gorgeous world within. 


Weary thought, that dreams so sweet 
Are as rainbows, bright and fleet !— 
Sadder that her dream of love 

May as false and baseless prove, 
And, in passing from her mind, 
Leave a shadowed void behind ; 
That, on waking, it may seem 

Idle as a noontide dream ! 
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The Rose Celestial 


forms a very pretty ac- 


we have selected for 


this place because it 
companiment to the exquisite engraving of 
the Noontide Dream. We have 

able, however, to find any further deseription 
of it, than 
plant, 


‘rd, a graceful head of semi-double flowers. 


not been 


that it is rather a “ loose-growing 


presenting, when grown as a stan- 
longs to that division of Roses which 
flourish in light loam, enriched with frame 
too The 


is either 


manure not much rotted. soil 


should feel soft and oily ; for if it 
hot and sandy, or heavy, they will perish in 
the one case from drought, and in the other 
from too much moisture in the wet season, 
and from the binding of the soil in the day. 
As the hill slope, which is never either 
parched or flooded, is the native locality of 
the Rose, the kind of soil which agrees best 
with it may be easily judged of.” 

The Florist’s Magazine furnishes many 
interesting particulars respecting Roses gen- 
erally, from which we select the follow- 
ing :— 

Tus Rosre—** Queen of fragrance, lovely 
rose,” is a flower of many climates, and one 
or other of the species is found native in some 
part of every zone which girdles the earth, 
till we trench on the very verge of the polar 
snows. In its wild state the Rose, as is the 
case with most flowers, is single, that is, it 
has but one row of leaves or petals in the 
The common Dog Rose (Rosa 
canina) is well known as the finest ornament 


corolla. 


of our brakes and hedges, and in favorable 
situations it is as remarkable for the delicacy 
of its perfume as for the gracefulness of its 
fourm and the subdued beauty of its tint. 
Syria, Persia, and India, are generally 
understood as being the native countries of the 
cultivated or garden Rose, and we have this 
evidence of its being originally an exotic, 
that when it ceases to be cultivated it soon 
disappears, so that though we meet with 
many other flowers about ruins which have 
been in a neglected state for centuries, we 
do not meet with garden Roses in such situa- 


ions. 


Persia, from the purity of its atmos- 





ELESTIAL. 


CELESTIAL. 
















phere, may be regarded as pe 
home of the 





] Bae 
tose, but there are ot 





of the world in which it is very ex: 





cultivated as an article of commerc, 





province of Fayoum, in Egypt, on | 





bank of the Nile, and bordering on th 





desert of Sahara, is one locality of R 





ture, and the Roses there are chief) 





so 
dry and warm plains in the central r 


the preparation of rose-water. 






of the valley of the Ganges, in Jn 






present fields of Roses of an extent o! 





we have no comprehension, much as y 





and zealously as all classes, from king ; 


cottager, cultivate the Rose. 





In this | 
India, Roses are employed in the 






tion of that exquisite perfume called «4 
” 





of Roses. 





In Europe, the south and east of Fra; 
are the countries most celebrated for | 






Roses, though the same character 





to the adjoining part of [taly; and the | 





of Burgundy, Provence, and Tuscany, ar 





cluded among the first of the tribe for 





of form, delicacy of color, and rich: 
scent. 






It is impossible to say at what per 
first 
kind, for we meet with it mention 





Rose attracted the attention of 





equal familiarity and fondness in the ver 
1] 
oidcest 





writings which have come dow: 





Among the classical nations of ant 


us. 





it was the emblem of the warmest 
and fondest 


continues to be so among the nations 





the 





attachments, and it 





eust, 





The natural method of growing Roses 





as shrubs,.and they may be bred free 
lay 


seed, from slips, layers, and grafts. ‘1 





are now however very frequently gro\ 





the form of “ standards,” or “ tree roses,” 





they are called; that is, a strong s 
the Dog Rose is taken, and cut toa conve 
nient height, and one or more varieties 

choice Rose are budded or grafted on the to 
of it, 
the lawn, and when in flower they appeal 
like bouquets of Roses floating in the air. 












These Roses may be distributed 
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-m 
Written es the Bible was by different 
en, in ages widely remote, but by the inspi- 

-ation of the Almighty, the style of its com- 
sition, us might be expected, is exceedingly 
ersified, rising from the plainest narrative 

he highest strains of impassioned poetry. 

Here may be found passages of the loftiest 

limity, and of the deepest pathos—here 


& nity, < 


ire beautiful descriptions of natural scenery, 
and the finest pencillings of the heart. And 
3a standard of pure English, the translation 
incommon use is undoubtedly superior to 
any other work extant. So it has always 
heen regarded by the best English writers. 
Even Byron, though he hated its truths, 
acknowledged the superiority of the Bible as 
, work of literature. It was one of the few 
books always found upon his table. For 
sublimity of sentiment, and purity of diction, 
he considered it unsurpassed. I am aware 
that many a sophomore Ciceronian affects to 

k upon the literature of the Bible with 
contempt. The language of the Holy Ghost, 
i3 uttered by Isaiah and Paul, has to him no 
beauties, compared with the writings of 
Homer and Cicero. One might suppose he 
id been under the tuition of Cardinal Bembo, 
vhose taste was so exceedingly refined, that 
ie could not use the Janguage of inspiration, 
until it was translated into the style of the 
Pagan classics, substituting, as it is said he 
lways did, for “ remission of sins,” the * pity 
‘the manes and of the gods,” 
Spirit,” “breath of the celestial zephyr ;” 
and for “ Christ, the son of God,” * Minerva, 
sprung from the brow of Jupiter.” And, 


for “ Holy 


really, our young sophomore is as much to 
be pitied as blamed for his false taste, or 
ignorance of the literature of the Bible; for 
it is to be attributed, chiefly, to the defects 
ofthe system of education under which he 
is receiving his literary training. Look at 
the course of study as prescribed for the 
students in most of our literary institutions, 
end in how few is the Bible ever named. 
Why this proscription of the sacred volume ? 
But what index expurgatorium has it been 
banished from our halls of literature? Pro- 


+ 


testant colleges and seminaries without the 


PROFESSOR MERRICK. 
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ATURE THE BIBLE 








Bible! Strange, indeed. O, tell it not in 
Catholic countries—publish it not in Pagan 
lands! But I must not pursue this subject 
here. I rejoice, however, to know that the 
Bible occupies a prominent place in many of 
our seminaries, Thus may it ever be! 

[ have spoken of the su>/imity of the 
sacred Scriptures. Let me call your atten- 
tion toa few passages out of the thousand 
which might be selected. God had delivered 
David and his people out of the hands of 
heir enemies, and the inspired poet cele- 


+ 
A 
brates the event in strains like these: 


“ When the waves of death compassed me, 





he floods of ungodly men made m« . 
TT} . £ hall eomr: - . 
The SOTTOWS OF li@li COM passed re Avo 

he snares of death prevented me: 


In my listress I called upon the Lord, 
And cried to my God; 
And he did hear my voice out of his temple, 


And my cry did enter into his ears, 


Then the earth shook and trembled ; 


The foundations of heaven moved 
And shook, because he was wroth: 
There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 
And fire out of his mouth devour 


Coals were kindled by it. 


a 7 - } ? . 
if OWed Lie i€@avens, aiso, an came cown ¢ 
And d rkness Was unde li iret 
And he rode a cherub, and did iv: 
And he was seen upon the wings of the wind; 
And he made darkness pavilions round about 
him— 

Jark waters, and thick clouds of the skies. 
Through the brightness before him were coals 


of fire kindled, 
The Lord thundered from heaven, 
And the Most High uttered his voice 
And he sent out arrows, and seattered them— 
ichtring, and discomfited them. 


And the channels of the sea appeared, 
The foundations of the world were discovered, 
At the rebuking of the Lord— 
At the blast of the breath of his nostrils.” 
In similar strains the prophet Habakkuk 
proclaims the majesty of God. 
“ God came from Teman, 
And the holy One from Mount Paran. 
































































































































































































































































































































- THE STUDY AND LITE 


His glory covered the heavens, 
And the earth was full of his praise. 

And his brightness was as the light; 

Before him went the pestilence, 

And burning coals went forth at his feet. 

He stood, and measured the earth: 

He beheld, and drove asunder the nations; 
The everlasting mountains were scattered, 
The perpetual hills did bow : 

His ways are everlasting. 

The mountains saw thee, and they trembled ; 
The overflowing of the water passed by : 
The deep uttered his voice, 


And lifted up his hands on high.” 


What heathen poet penned words like 
these—so full of awful grandeur—so bold in 
figure, and yet so beautifully chaste! One 
seems to see the very lightning, whose fiery 
bolt, descending, scatters the enemies of God 
—he hears the muttering thunder proclaim- 
ing his wrath—he feels the earth moving 
beneath his feet, as Nature, in wild amaze, 
trembles at the approach of her offended 
Lord. 

The vision of Eliphaz is a fine example of 
the sublime, heightened by obscurity : 

“Tn thoughts from visions of the night, 

When deep sleep falleth on man, 

Fear came upon me, and trembling 

Which made all my bones to shake. 

Then a spirit passed before mv face- 

The hair of my flesh stood up: 
It stood still, but I could not discern the form 

thereof: 
An image was before mine eyes, there was 
silence, and I heard a voice, saying, 
Shall mortal man be more just than God? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker?” 
How perfect every part of this thrilling 

scene! How appalling all the circumstances, 
and how happily introduced! It is night— 
deep sleep has fallen on men—all is darkness 
and solitude. Eliphaz feels a sense of fear 
coming over him, from what cause he knows 
not, and yet so dread that his flesh trembles, 
and his very bones quake—then the spirit 
passes before his face. Seized with horror, 
his hair rises upon his quivering flesh. And 
now the spectre stands before him; vet he 
can discern no definite form—a vague uncer- 
tain image alone is seen—no motion can be 
perceived—no sound is heard—all is silent 
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as the grave. Anon the spirit utters 
solemn monition, and is gone. 

Nor is the Bible wanting in exam; 
the morally sublime. These abound | 
in the Old Testament and in the Ney 
more especially in the latter. A very ; 
examples must suffice. The history of ; 
apostle Paul throughout is full of moral < 
limity—it close peculiarly so. He is, as 
often was, in prison. But the prison’s 
sive doors have closed upon him for the 
time. Nero thirsts for his blood. Aly 
the executioner may be preparing the i, 
ments of death. Paul is writing to his x 

Timothy. It is his last letter. The 

that now writes will soon be cold in «é 
And Timothy is his “ own son in the fait, 
his “ dearly beloved son.” Will he not 
vise him to ecase preaching the offensi 
doctrines of the cross, lest he share a si: 
fate? Not so, Paul. Listen to his dyiy 
words: “I charge thee therefore before Go 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judy 
the quick and dead at his appearing and his 
kingdom, PREACH THE WoRD; be instant 
season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, ex- 
hort, with all long-suffering and doctrin: 
endure afflictions, do the work of an eyan- 
gelist, make full proof of thy ministry.” D 
he regret his own course, which had already 
brought upon him incalculable sufferings, or 
speak with dread of the near approach of 
death? Instead of this, with calm satisfac- 
tion, he reviews the past, and with joy! 
hopes anticipates the future. “I am now 
ready,” he writes, “to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: thenceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous 
ness, which the Lord the righteous Judge 
shall give me at that day; and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his ap 
pearing.” 

But, for moral sublimity, the life of Christ, 
as recorded in the Gospels, infinitely trans- 
cends that of Paul; and so his death. Toa 
single point only, however, can I pause to 
call your attention. Behold him hanging on 
the bloody cross. He has been most unjustly 
condemned. Around him stand his murder- 
ers. Witb fiendish satisfaction they witness 











POUS- 


| 
uage 


son. Absalom is in battle. 


THE STUDY AND LITER 
sic enfferings. With cruel jeers they mock 
: “insult him when in the very agonies of 
He turns his !anguid eye toward 
heaven. Will he call for fire to all upon 
his b] ody persecutors t « PATHER, FORGIVE 
Godlike, indeed! Where can be 


he uninspired 


anu 


death. 


THEM r 
found a passage like this in t 
writings of any age. We may safely chal- 
lenge a parallel. 

For depth of feeling, delicacy of sentiment, 
and beauty of expression, the following ode, 
written by David, on the occasion of the 
Jeath of Saul and Jonathan, is unequalled 

ong elegiacal writings: 

. beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high 
plac cs: 
we the mighty fallen! 
ell it not in Gath, 
Publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 
Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 
Neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of 
erings : 
re the shield of the mighty is vilely cast 
away, 
‘he shield of Saul, as though he had not been 
jointed with oil. 
n the blood of the sl iin, 
n the fat of the mighty, 
bow of Jonathan turned not back, 
And the sword of Saul returned not empty. 

land Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 

their lives, 

| in their death they were not divided: 

swifter than eagles, 
stronger than lions. 
rs of Israel, wee pover S vul, 
Who clothed you in scarlet, with other delights ; 
Who put on ornaments of gold upon your ap- 
parel. 


ware the mighty fallen in the midst of the 


than, thou wast slain in thy high places. 
m distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 


ery pleasant hast thou been unto me: 


lhy love to me was wonderful, 


Passing the love of women. 
How are the mighty fallen, 
\nd the weapons of war perished !” 

Thus David bewails the loss of his friends. 
But soon he mourns the untimely death of a 


Messengers 
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The king 


eagerly inquires concerning the safety of his 


arrive from the scene of action. 


son. ‘The one of whom he first inquires de- 
ceives him. Afterward he inquires of Cushi, 
“Ts the young man Absalom safe?’ Cushi 
answers, “ The enemies of the lord my king, 
and all that rise up against thee to do thee 
harm, be as that young man is.” 

kino was much moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate, and wept; and as he 
went, thus he said, O my son Absalom! my 
’ 


son, my son Absalom! would God I had died 


for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son !” 

Would you read a specimen of manly elo- 
before 
Read 


Jonathan’s fable of the trees, and the parable 


quence? Turn to Paul’s speech 


Agrippa. Are you fond of allegory? 


of the prodigal son. Or do you prefer ani- 


mated historical narratives?) Then you may 
open at the account of David’s contest with 
Goliath, or of Paul’s shipwreck. All, 1 trust, 
are lovers of devotional poetry. You can 
find nothing which wil! equal the pious 
strains of * the sweet singer of Israe].” Per- 
haps you are an admirer of the works of God, 
and are fond of tracing the operations of his 
hands in natural phenomena. If so, read the 
104th Psalm, and some of the last chapters 
of the beok of Job, from which last book, the 
following quotation is derived. 
“Truly there is a vein for the silver, 
And a place for gold which they refine, 
Iron is dug up from the earth, 
And the rock produceth copper. 
Man diggeth in the place of darkn 
And diligently exploreth cach extr 
The stones of darkness, and the 

rath. 


1 


"7 } 
is of bro ks ch ked up 


Which, though despised when und 


The channe with sand, 


r the foot, 


p 
Are sifted and displayed amongst men. 


} 


luceth breat 


7 


The surface of the earth pro 1, 
But its interior is the region of fire.* 

Among the stones are to be found sapphires, 
Spotted with small grains of gold. 

There is a path which no fowl knew, 
Which the vulture’s eye hath not descried, 


Which the wild beast’s whelps have not trodder 

* Here we find that Job aivanced the idea, thousands 
of years ago, that the interior of the earthis a body of 
fire, and the surface on y fit for use, although the doc- 
trine has been recently revived as new, and somewhat 


etartling.—Ep. Gar. 
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Nor hath the swarthy lion stalked over it. 

Man stretcheth forth his hand to the sparry ore ; 
He overturneth mountains from their roots ; 

He scoopeth channels through the rocks ; 

His eye discerneth every precious gem. 

But where shall wisdom be found ? 

And where is the place of understanding ? 

The deep saith, It is not in me; 


And the sea saith, It is not with me. 
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Whence, then, comet 


And where is the pla 





h Ww isdo n 


ce of understa 


Destruction and death say, 


With our ears we ha 


God understandeth tl 


ve heard the { 


1e Wav thereot 


hy 


And he knoweth the place thereof ; 


And unto man he sa 


id 
ld, 





Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wis 


And to depart from ¢ 
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BY MRS. 





M. 
“ Look, Charles, what a beauty! Did you 
ever see a lovelier thing?” cried Ellen Ball, 
referring to a beautiful plate in a splendid 
magazine. 

“The country girl,” observed the gentle- 
man addressed, * as a work of art it is very 
fine; but I do not admire the subject. I 
They 


are the greatest paradoxes of their whole 


have an antipathy to country girls. 


paradoxical sex—begging your pardon, Miss 
Ball; though you must allow that you glory 
in being a paradox, to me at least. There 
may be one country girl in ten thousand, like 
this in the plate, simple, natural, and grace- 
ful in dress and manners, but I have been 
much in country places, and have found as 
much affectation, pride, and fashion, amongst 
the girls, as is to be found in a city, even 
amongst the bon ton circles.” 

“But wherein are they 
Mr. Censor?” 

“Tn this,” replied the gentleman, “ every 
country girl has two distinct characters, at 
least. 
tired, dashing through thick and thin, wash- 


such paradoxes, 
inquired Ellen. 


You see her at home coarsely at- 


ing, baking, churning, spinning, weaving, 
ironing, and cleaning house—often with 
feet and arms bare—face flush with exercise, 
and calling to one or another of her co-work- 
ers, at the top of her voice, and in no very 
choice language. At a party, or in church, 
the same girls appear dressed in a most ap- 
proved style, as to fashion and material ; 
their feet will be cased in the most elegant 


shoes, and their hair shining in the richest 


De ricis 
arisian 


bands or curls from beneath their I 
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+ GARDINER. 





bonnets; while every movement 
itself, and the most delicate languaye 
in silvery tones from their smiling, di: 
mouths,—you would deem them the 

A pla 
be situate outside the world’s atmosp 


sives of fashionable 


least, in which women will not find out, 


vil, that is u 


Ladies’ Re} 


society. 


follow, the newest and most a 


ions.” 


Tr 1 ° *"? . 4 
“Well, sir,” sai 


“you certainly 


the ability and 


furthermore, permit me to add, a] 
I 


said of country girls, raises them in my 


mation. 


d Ellen mis | 
b 


pay a great ci 


} 
hut 


nr 


i 


} 
i 


rt 


i 


country girls, you will be forced 


yourself from my society, for I am |} 
expecting my sweet country cousin B) 


to spend some months with us; and I fore. 


wasn you, that she 


that graces the garden of this terr 


world. 


beautiful face, and | 


Aller 


“yy le 
( naries 


and felt in his heart that there was no ft 


} 


loveliness whieh could supercede the ¢ 


of his long-loved, and now troth-p! 


Ellen Ball. 


and although she was somewhat coqu 
and imperious, he was satisfied that sh 


He now 


love him earnestly, 
plied seriously, 


“[ hope my 


1c the } . 
18 tne IOVE 


er voice trembled. 


and truly. 


He had known her 


















Vi 


ym pli 
ingenuity of my s 


, 


But since you have such h 


t 
A 


liest litt 
You will certainly fall in love 
her, and leave me to wear the willow.’ 

As Ellen Ball spoke, although she end 
vored at raillery, a shade passed over 


looked earnestly uj 





woman C& 


Aa’ 


\ 


-onversation, having been called away, 


‘ 


ELLEN AND HER 


ist to herself, as to imagine that any 
n be lovely in my estimation when 
ed in the light of her exceeding loveli- 

Oh, Ellen! there 


who can compare favorably 


is not that woman 


ing, with 
” 

Mr. Allen was absent from the city seve- 
days subsequent to the above narrated 

. and 

tained by perplexing business. On _ his re- 


rn. he called immediately to see Ellen, hav- 


‘ne forgotten the threatened visit of her cou- 


; Blanche; he entered Mrs. Ball’s parlor 


with his usual familiarity, and a smile of 


4 


in @ sim] le 


erfect, and when she 


yous greeting for his Ellen on his fine 
sce. But there on a low ottoman, attired 
e white dress, sat a being of such 
eauty as his fancy had painted for the an- 
She looked 


alone. d so pure, so fresh, so 


raised her eyes from 


her book as he advanced, and regarded him 


W 


he felt ad 
f 
I 


ith a mixture of surprise and admiration, 


izzy sensation of wonder and de- 


rh ¢ e 


had never met such eyes; so blue, 


piritual—the gazer deemed that he saw 


n the azure depth of those biue eyes the ele- 


ments of love and happiness, so visibly did her 


ughts and emotions beam forth in her ra- 
A bright blush bloomed on her 
ind continued to 
utly upon her, and when she suid, “I 
resume, sir, you would see Miss Ball; plea 


ant glance. 


: 
cheeks, as he raze 


e seated, and I will call her,” he felt that 


c 


like the 
She left the room, 
Ellen soon made her appearance ; 


| never listened to any music 
* her soft voice. 
after 
joyful greeting, she ing 
1 Blanche lovely ?” 


uired, “Is not cou- 


“If the lady whom I found in this room is 
ur cousin Blanche, she is indeed lovely.” 
“And yet,” said Ell 


en, “she is a real 


country girl, and never was in a city until 


sie came here Jast wee 


” 
k. 


oT 


lhe country she came from must be a 
ely one, then,” eried Mr. 
Ellen looked upon his face with a troubled 


uy 
ye 


Allen fervent! 


xpression, and endeavored to turn the con- 


ition ; 
long does your cousin purpose to re- 

ith you ?” 

“Some months, I believe,” 


1; and she drooped her face 


but he gave no heed, and asked, 


murmured 


} 
srience 


SiuiCiut 


in 


CoO 
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Allen 


roused himself, 


Charles observed her 
an effort, t 


appear like himself; but Vile 


by 


appearance of her cousin had 
impression upon him—and she was very un- 
happy. 

Mr. Allen called at Mr. Bail’s daily, 
frequently 


and 
the 
marked that 
eye brightened 


saw cousins together, and 


cheek flushed 
the 


Ellen his 
his 
Blanche, while in her asbence he was cold, 
silent, 


and 


in presence of 


and uneasy. She was not of a sus- 
picious nature, and yet she felt that ! be- 
trothed thought dearly of another. 


was no pretension 


her 
There 
Harris. 
She never thought of imitating city style or 
manners, 


about Blanche 


and for that very reason 


Naturul, 


cheerful, she acted always with 


was a 


model to be imitated. 


easy and 


orace, and a 
politeness which was captivating. She had 
to lis to the 


decide and 


been taught from 


dictates of 


infancy 
her heart, 
to 
he was therefore always hi 
s that she had at least 
lls little 
tous as to what people thought of her act 
Not that 


because she was so conscious of rect 


ten 
and 
of 

in 


1? 


according a conscientious conviction 


> 


right. SS 


the 


IDPY, 
consciousnes 


tended to do we and very solici- 


ions, 
she was without sensitiveness, but 


itude in 


herself, that she could not doubt the approba- 
tion of mankind. 


Mr. Allen 
excursion 


accompanied the cousins in an 


to a beautiful rural spot, a few 


from the city, where 
lightful day 
Shee 


| + ) 
miles they spent a cd 


lement 


Le 


Blanche was in her « 


limbed the rocks, and gathered flowers, 


and braided garlands, and sung sweet natural 
1 her 


sonus, own sweet natural way; she 


play mat merrily with a group of children, who 


came across her path, and stripped off her 


ornaments to give them for presents—and 


, , 
ner cwiee, 


when in the midst of 
presented 


an old beggar 


himself, she emptied her purse 


into his old crushed hat, and smiled through 
showers of tears. 
“[ thank God, 


1, tremulously, 


who gave it to me, 


* she 
and 


said a moment was as 


cay as ever. 


* = 
Blanche that night, 
ee 

with the calm happiness of an approving 


Harris went to rest 


conscience, and the 


and 


sweet 
illen 


slept sleep of 


passed the 


al nce health. | 


A4ii 








12 ELLEN AND 
night in all the fevered agony of jealousy, 
envy, fear, and bitterness. 

Charles Allen sat alone in his room, tor- 
tured with the most distracting emotions. 
During three years he had been attached to 
Elien Ba 


most eleg 


ll, whom he preferred as being the 
rant and stylish woman of the cir- 
She soon obtained 
mind and 


for she was one of those imperious 


cle in which she moved. 
a strange ascenlency over his 
heart ; 
spirits who sway every mind which comes 
within their influence, and lead the strongest 
with an invisible chain, so that he feels their 
guidance and approval necessary to his life. 
So had she detained him in her thraldom, and, 
although she did delight in teazing, baffling, 
and contradicting him, still she loved him 
with all the fervor of an earnest and im- 


petuous spirit. Had hesolovedher? Listen 
to the gushing of his troubled spirit. “Oh, 


How shall | endure this 
mental agony? Every principle of honor, 
every band of integrity binds me to Miss 
Ball—and my whole heart, my very soul, 
with its earnest affections, bend at the shrine 
of the lovely Blanche Harris. Until I met 
her I never loved. Now—now I fee] the 
full power of a passion which I never under- 
stood till now. 


this is too much! 


I feel that this leve is not a 
guest—a thing newly arrived, or just now 
born in my bosom, It is the awaking of life’s 
thrilling melody—the unfolding of the bloom, 
of the affections, to the touch of beauty, and 
the sunlight of perfect loveliness. I know— 
I know that these things sleep in every na- 
ture, until awakened by the one, who, alone, 
of created beings, can touch the sympathies 
which wake them to everlasting life. 
melody of the spirit may 


The 
become mournful— 
a funeral dirge—or the wail of madness,— 
but it can never cease; the flower of the 
heart may droop, may be broken, or withered ; 


but it will not perish away. Blessed, super- 


latively blessed are the souls in which the 


bloom lives and brightens in perpetual sun- 
shine; and the melody ever breathes its de- 


licious response to the voice of reciprocal 
affection. But I—Oh, [ am miserable— 
Blanche is my destiny—and my faith is 


plighted to another. 
Ellen now, would be 


hand to 
sacrilege. Such a step 
would be ruin to us both—yet how shall [ 


ry 
To give my 





HER COUS 
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escape? She isa spirited woman—whpep. 
feels that I am indifferent, she will dis». 
me with anger and contempt, She hes: 

heart—or if she has, I have never touche . 
But Blan 

Does she not 1 
Will not another 


her before Iam ready to address her? ( 


so she will not grieve for me. 
—will she love me? 
already love another? 
shall go mad! Blanche! Blanche! 
were you sent here? or rather, why dij 
not meet in time ?” y 
After a 
agony, Mr. 
Miss Ball. 


sleepless night of turmoil 


Allen made his morning \ 


Vis 


She received him with ; 


than usual kindness, and soon me: 
that dear little Blanche had gone to rid 


Mr. Sillsbee. A convulsion cramped 
heart at that word, and threw the dark | 
up to his brow, and it melted down in & 
purple over his face, and left behind it 
hue of ashes, as if it had burnt out beauty a 
life together. Ellen saw, and understood— 
but she would have farther proof. She \ 
strong of soul, and she 
smile— 


said with a brig 


“What is your opinion now of count 
girls? Is not my country cousin beauti 
graceful, artless, and accomplished ?” 

“Miss Harris,” he replied, “is perf 
She is the most lovely angel that ever 1 
earth bright withthe beauty of heaven.” 

“Tut! tut! man,’ cried Ellen, ae 
** you should not speak in that manner | 
your betrothed.” 


he said, 


” 


“JT cannot speak otherwise,” 
gedly. ‘ Will she soon return’ 
“T cannot tell ;”’ 


replied the strange 


“If she finds her companions very agreeabit 


she may be persuaded to ride several m 


But surely you can be happy in the society 


of your Ellen.” 


“T shall never be happy again!” he sa 
mournfully, and with an absent air, “G 
morning, Miss Ball—I am not well, 


must go home.” And he was gone. 
Ellen sat like one utterly deprived 
volition, 


the hall. 


until she heard her cousin’s voict 
She then emiled a 


rose with an effort, and with drooping fram 


and faul tering steps gained her own chamber. 


+= * 


Bi: or; found her an hour after, lying acros 


her bed, cold, pale, and apparently insensi! 


strange smile 
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ELLEN AND 
) rso ereatest distress pervaded the household, 
x and the puzzled physician cloaked his 1gno- 
¥ rance by declaring her attack the premoni- 
a tory symptoms of brain fever, induced proba- 
PF , by cold, taken during the imprudent 
thd sion of the foregoing day, into the 
| ares where, as Blanche confessed, they 
ia the shade of the trees, upon the grass, 
jut their bonnets. 
Ellen however recovered her conscious- 
noss, but there was no fever upon her, but a 

-alysis of the whole frame, which held her 
in infant weakness. 

“Blanche,” she murmured, on the third 
dav of her prostration, “has Charles called 
§ nce I have been ill 2” 

« He has not,” was the reply, “ but he sent 
to inform you that he is ill of a violent fever.” 

Ellen shuddered, moaned, and closed her 


“Oh, I have done wrong, very wrong,” 
cried poor Blanche. “In my anxiety to ex- 
cuse to you his absence | have shocked you 


by exaggerating his illness. Believe me, 


dear Ellen, he is in no danger; his physician 


says that his attack is not serious.” 
“[ believe you, Blanche,” said Ellen. 
“Let me be quiet.” And she closed her 
® eves heavily. 
Blanche looked earnestly on the white 
P fice; it was still as marble, the eyelids 
quivered not, and yet the waters of sorrow 
rolled from beneath them, and ran like brooks 
over her still features. Could tears flow thus? 
The bosom heaved not; there was no sob, no 
sigh—only a deep silent breathing,—was she 
weeping, or was this deluge but a feature of 


+ 


the strange disease. Blanche bent down 
and pressed her tremulous lips to the cold fore- 
head—then came a quick, deep sob—and 
Ellen gasped out— 

“Blanche, I charge you do not love him; 
ie is false to me—he can never be true to 
woman. Never love him, Blanche.” 

“It is impossible that I should love your 
husband, Ellen,” said Blanche. “Do not 

deem him false; he is really ill, but will soon 
be better; and then will certainly call. Do not 
;coubt him, sweet Ellen. Surely an attach- 
ment which has endured so long, must not be 


rhe} 


gitly doubted,” 


HER COUSIN 


BLANCHE. 


A deep sigh from the breast of the sufferer 
was the only reply. 

**Poor dear,’ murmured Blanche to her- 
self, “how her brain wanders.” 

But her brain did not wander then. Day 
after day she lay still and silent, and those 
who sat beside her fancied that her mind was 
in an inactive, dreamy state—but it was fixed 
with intense and fearful wakefulness upon 
one only subject; she had loved in vain. 
Poor Ellen! She had never been taught 
submission, or pointed to a world where holi- 
ness and happiness live forever. She was 
the child of worldly parents, who, while they 
indulged her in every thing, admired her 


beauty and understanding, spared no expense 
in procuring the facilities of her education 
in every science and accomplishment, seemed 
to have forgotten that she possessed an im- 
mortal soul; or that she should ever need 
other stay or solace than wealth and station 
could afford; and now when the glorious 
palace, which her imagination had built of 
love and joy and truth, and deemed imper- 
ishable, became a desolate ruin, she sat in 
its cold silent hall, utterly hopeless and un- 
done. At length her mind gave way, and 
then she arose from her bed, and wandered 
listlessly about the house and garden, mur- 
muring strange wild fancies to herself, but 
ever turning and returning to the same sub- 
ject—Charles Allen—who was, she asserted, 
dead, or gone to distant lands. Still she was 
not wholly deranged, but her lucid intervals 
were consumed in silence and tears, 

Charles Allen had suffered much, and he 
arose from his bed of sickness with a resolu- 
tion to fulfil his vows, and keep his love for 
Blanche Harris forever secret from her and 
from the world. He was told of Miss Ball's 
unhappy situation ; he felt that he had struck 
the blow which had crushed her. He felt 
that Ellen did possess a heart—a true wo- 
man’s heart, with all its capabilities for 
tenderness and suffering. As soon as he was 
She 
received him with a calm dignity, and seemed 
perfectly rational. He conducted himself 
with the utmost tenderness, and besought her 


permitted to go out he paid her a visit. 


to name a day for the consummation of their 
Jong betrothal. She laid her hand upon her 
forehead, closed her eyes, apparently endea- 
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voring to recollect something; at length, she 
shook her head mournfully, saying, 
I do 


not remember why, but [ am sure that [ can 


“That engagement is broken off. 


never be your wife. Oh, never! never! 
Now I recollect, Charles Allen has gone a 
long journey; they would not suffer me to 
accompany him; and I can never marry. 
Oh, you pity me,” she said, looking in his 
face, and sinking upon her knees, “tell him 
that the light in my chamber is gone wholly 
out! that I sit in the chill and darkness all 
alone, but for the pale shadows that hover 
He can 
Every door is fast bolted 
but one, which opens to a chamber darker 
still. 
such bright dreams, but the angels are all 
Well, well, 
1 know you are unhappy here ; 
I 
o! you only vex me 

* * * 

Charles Allen had 
become an humble happy christian, and a 
His 


Ellen, grown a meek and beautiful matron, 


round me with their sad wild eyes. 
never enter there. 


I wish I could sleep; I used to dream 


gone now. Are you going too? 
do not weep. 
go where the sun shines; it is day there. 
Go, 
. : ” 
with your weeping. 


can stay alone. 


Cr 
Three years passed. 


zealous minister of the gospel of peace. 
presided over his Eden-like parsonage in a 
But 
the sweet and delicate Blanche was dying. 
She had lived like an angel, and was ready 


lovely and picturesque country village. 


to depart, and be with God. 

“ Blanche,” said Ellen, as she hovered by 
her pillow, “ have you ever loved? I mean 
with an exclusive affection.” 

I have felt for 
years that I should die early, and have there- 


fore endeavored to fix my affections on things 


“ Never, cousin Ellen. 


above. I have been very happy in this beau- 
tiful world, but I rejoice that my heavenly 
Father deemed me worthy to be transplanted 
to a fairer world so soon. 
py. But why do you ask me if I have 
ever loved?” 


I am very hap- 


*“ Because I have a confession to make to 
you, Blanche, and if you have not loved, you 
will not know how to pity me, or forgive. 
There was a time—my soul shudders as [ 
refer to it—a time when [ was madly jealous 
Then I did 


Blanche, the 


of your sweetness and beauty. 
earnestly wish for your death. 
first earnest prayer that my heart ever offered 
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to heaven, was that you micht 


tempter heard that blasphemous petit 
whispered that your life was in my ba ; 


Oh my sweet friend, if you could 


I The ae 


dream that ever tortured the fanatic’ 


i 


agony then endured. 


could not shadow ‘the intensity of 
ke a ty 
Ever since, y 
Oh, I have th: ught—] 
that the mad thirst for your life, 
which { then regarded you, might | 


I 
guish. You sat beside me | 
gel, and I hated you. 


been drooping. 





feared 


teriously operated upon the springs 
young life, and that Iam your murderer. 
“Do not so distress yourself, dear 
our lives are in the hands of God. His 
poses are not affected by the impotent 


sions of his perishing creatures. 


hay 


Rn 
: al 
your prayer had been the canker that . 
. 4 7 
onawed my life strings, it has not injur : = 
See, Ellen, I stand in my young morn se 


I have no wish t 
I have walked hither 


the gate of Paradise. 
back to earth. 


No 

sunshine and flowers,—I would not n 
see the storm clouds gather—to shrink » Hi WV 
- i va 

neath the peltings of the storm ; to set 
8 


richest blossoms wither and die; and t 


a canker in the bosom of my dea: 


Tell me, Ellen, is it not better to die as | am I 
dying, than to suffer as you have suflered;) 9 = Pro 


wither away by the slow mildew of 
then die? Those who live long, weep: 
They go down peacemeal to thie grave, 
they lay friends and children down there t q I 
slumber; and finally, full of days, infirmit 
and sorrows, go down gladly to rest a I 
them. I am happy and thankful. | Leverett 
mourn for me. ‘Blessed are the dead \ 3 


die in the Lord.’ ” 


That night, as Mrs. Allen sat w 
friend at the open gate of heaven, 
seemed to issue beams of glory and ser 
songs, wrapping the young spirit i 
rapture, she wondered that she should 
have attached such importance to th 
and joys and glittering things of eart! 
felt that 
pass in her bloom to the Paradise of G 

And Blanche Harris died peacefu!! 
was laid in her coffin like 


voman’s happiest destiny 1s ' he 


a broke 
1 still pale face, B fret 
l 


spirit that had illumined that fair tem ae 


and many wept over tl 


1 
th 
cue 
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“mingling in bliss with the redeemed and 
‘od. Ellen lived many years, crowned 


life’s purest happiness, which is at best 


sropet of thorns; and often, when bent 


LADY OF ELM-WOOD. 15 
down with cares, anxieties,and bereavements, 
did she think of her sweet cousin Blanche, 
and say, “ Blessed are the dead, who die in 


in the Lord.” 
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BY DAVID RICE, M. 


Home, home! Thrice happy home! 
Land of the blest and free ;— 
Stainless as heaven’s dome,— 


Bulwark of Liberty ! 


Beat now a million hearts, 
Zealous with love to thee: 

Each ardent thrill imparts 
F'reedom’s own extacy. 


No ruthless tyrant’s hand, 
Dipp’d in the cup of death, 

Wasteth our happy land,— 
Stifles foad Freedom’s: breath. 


Home, home! New England bright! 
High as thy mountains green, 
Proud as the eagle’s flight, 


Freedom’s broad flag is seen! 


Float through our own pure air, 
Banner of peace and love! 
Patriots shall guard thee there! 
Long shalt thou waft above ! 


Leverett, Mass. 


THE LADY 


CHAPTER 1. 
The evening shadows were stealing on, 


ithe close of a cold, bright winter’s day. 


S 


etched on a bed of sickness, pale, wasted, 
sient, lay the lady of Elmwood. 
‘sins of purple velvet, dark and gloomy in 


The cur- 


fading lignt, hung heavily round her, 
‘through an opening, at the foot of the 
»&gieam of red light from the blazing 


re now and then fell on her face, but did 


‘rouse her from the deep thought in which 


OF 


ENGLAND. 


D. 


No servile knee bends low,— 

No branded hands nere toil :— 
No bitter drops of woes, 

Water our own free soil. 


Freely our fathers bled,— 
Nobly our fathers won! 
Where sleeps each pluined head, 
Gently strew laurels on ! 


Long shall their mem’ries rest, 
Firm shall their mem’ries dwell 

In each true freeman’s breast :— 
Nations their deeds shall tell. 


Thou of Eternal years! 
Watch o’er our blood-bought soil ! 
Accept our grateful tears,— 
slessings rest on our toil. 


Happy New England home 
Land of the blest and free! 

Stainless as heaven’s dome,— 
Bulwark of Liberty ! 


ELM-WoOoD. 


she seemed plunged. There was much 
beauty even yet in her large dark eyes, and 
delicately formed features; but her cheek 
was hollow, and the tightly closed lips 
looked as if no smile of joy had ever parted 
them. 

A hired nurse, the only watcher by that 
sick-bed, was dozing in an arm-chair before 
the fire, rousing herself now and then to 
glance at the lady, who was totally regard- 
less of her presence. The old woman be- 








; 


«antes. 
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gan to feel chilly, as the evening closed in, 
and she was rising to draw the curtains 
before the window, when the clear gay 
laughter of a child rang on the frosty air, 
floating up from the garden below. A look 
of misery passed across the lady’s face, and 
she sighed heavily. 

“Did you speak, my lady?” asked the 
nurse, moving to the bedside. 

* No, nurse,” answered a sweet, yet fee- 
ble voice; “I want nothing—nothing that 
you can give me,” she murmured, as the 
old woman turned away. “ Oh, for a loving 
voice to cheer me in this dark hour !” 

Again she lay silent and thoughtful as be- 
fore ; but, after a time she called the nurse, 
and, as if by a strong effort, said, 

“Go to him—to my husband—and tell 
him I am very, very ill. Say that, for the 
love of Heaven, I entreat him to come to 
me !” 

She half raised her head from the pillow to 
listen to the old woman’s slow footsteps, till 
the sound died away in the long and distant 
corridors. ‘The slamming of a door gave her 
notice when the nurse had reached her des- 
tination, and she clasped her thin hands in 
an agony of impatience, as it seemed, to know 
the result of her mission. 

“Surely, surely he will come now,” she 
said; “ he does not love; he has taught my 


b 


child to scoff at me; and yet now, surely he 
will feel something for me!” 

The door was heard again; the nurse tot- 
tered back, and stood once more beside her 
charge. 

“‘ My lord bids me say he is engaged now, 
but will come by and by.” 

The lady’s head fell back on the pillow, 
and the color that had risen to her cheek for 
a moment faded away. The nurse had been 
used to look on scenes of suffering and sor- 
row, and perhaps age, too, had blunted her 
feelings, for she re-established herself in her 
comfortable chair, and sank into a doze. 
The lady’s voice once more roused her. 

“Go to him again, nurse! say that I am 
dying—you see I am; tell him I entreat 
him to send for Mr. Patterson to pray for my 
departing soul. Beg him earnestly to grant 
me this, only this!” 

Again the messenger departed, and again 


the lady listened anxiously for her yo: 
yet with less hope in her sorrows 
than before. ler heart sank ey; 
when she heard the nurse returning 
diately. 
’ said the old 
is only your fancy that is sick.” 
“And did you tell him, nurse, that , 


knew I was dying?” interrupted her | 
ener. 


** My lord says,’ 


= 


“Yes, my lady, but he said, of cours 
should swear to any thing you bid me say 

* And Mr. Patterson?” inguired the Jad 
* May I send for him ?” 

“ My lord said no, he would have no cay. 
ing priests here.” 

The old woman hobbled back to her s 
and the laby covering her face, so 
aloud. 

“Cruel even to the last!” she said » 
length. This life, that some call so hap. 
py, how dreary has it been to me! | 
erable years, ending in a death lik 


ne 
ne, | 
, 


t} 


- Wills 


And words of long-suppressed anguis 
thoughts that had burdened the heart with 
weight of misery for years, burst from her 
dying lips. 

“Poor lady !” muttered the nurse, “ 
mind wanders. I’ve heard strange stories 
about her. ‘To be sure there was something 
wrong, or my lord would never have kept her 
mewed up so close; and I dare say th 
thought of it troubles her now.” 

“To be sure there was something wrong!” 
The words had been in many mouths, till it 
had come to be believed that some dark se- 
cret, some hidden error, was the cause of the 
seclusion in which she was kept by her hus- 
band. The sadness of her countenance was 
held to be occasioned by remorse, and the 
tears that were sometimes seen to fall, as 
she knelt in prayer in the house of God, 
were looked upon as tears of penitence. 
The patience and meekness with which she 
bore the impertinence of some, who hinted, 
even in her presence, at the suspicions they 
entertained, only confirmed them in their be- 
lief that, in some way, she had erred griev- 
ously. ‘“ And then, my lord,” they say, “is 
so easy and good humored, and any body 
might be happy with him!” So by degrees 
a belief had gained ground that all was not 
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THE LADY OF 
.+ should be with the beautiful lady of 
aaah and some dared to speak scorn- 
4 “ of her, even those who were unworthy 
wipe the dust from her feet. 

But the suspicions that had gone abroad, 
e undefined mysterious whispers against 
bor, were unjust as they werecruel. There 
‘ snothing of shame, though, God knows, 
there was enough of bitter sorrow in her 

shes and her tears. Eler spirit was too 
ytterly broken by daily and hourly trials, of 
whieh the coarse world knew nothing, to 
resent insult, or reply to impertinence. 
None knew—-how should they know '—how 
, course of petty oppression, beginning in 
earliest years, had conquered all cheer- 
fulness and crushed all hope; and during 
her married life, to nene but to her God did 
sie breathe a word ofthe troubles which 
ued her, and to which she submitted 
without a struggle. The little world about 
Eim-wood had only seen her brought—in 

mph, as it seemed—as a bride to her hus- 
nd’s ancestral home. ‘They had seen at 
first,a gay succession of guests at the old 
hall, and the young bride presiding at bril- 
liant entertainments. But the number of 
guests fell off by degrees, ladies ceased to be 
among the few remaining visitors, and, when 
an occasional party met at Elm-wood, the 
ily was no longer seen among them. Her 
husband thought it necessary, at first, to ex- 
ise her absence on the plea of ill health, 
ut it was soon understood that there were 
ther reasons (although none knew what 

Fsuch reasons were) why she appeared no 

; nore and her name was never mentioned. 

| She was sometimes seen by persons who 

| visited Elm-wood on business wandering 
alone in the woods near the house, like a 
pale, yet beautiful spirit, or tending the flow- 
ersinasmall garden sheltered by the far- 

; stretching walls of the old hall. Some, who 

i nad purposely thrown themselves in her 

; way, said, that she replied gently to their 

greeting, but always ina tone of sadness. 

On Sunday she never failed, unless when 

detained at home by severe illness, to walk 

‘o the church in the neighboring village. It 

| Was built upon the edge of her husband's 

| Park, and a little path led to it from the 
great house, through old dark woods, and by 


ELM-WOOD. 


a little stream, that stole away at last, sing- 
ing as it went, into the field the 


Is below 
The whole village was part 


churchyard. 
of the Elm-wood property, and the church 
contained many monuments to the memory 
of its possessors. The family pew had still 
its velvet cushions and draperies, faded 
though they were, and here the lady knelt 
alone Sunday after Sunday. Rain and cold, 
frost and snow, all seemed alike to her. 
The good rector, who soon learned to take 
an interest in her pale and melancholy face, 
never failed to glance at that humble wor- 
so constant in her attendance. 
Sometimes he saw that she was weeping, 
and his kind heart longed to breathe comfort 
to her evidently wounded spirit. His at- 
tempts to make her acquaintance at her own 


house had all proved vain. 


shipper, 


Her husband, 
whose manner to the good old parson was full 
of scarcely suppressed contempt, always re- 
plied to his inquiries about the lady, by say- 
ing, she received no visitors. ‘To speak to 
her on her way to or from the church was 
his only chance of proving to her low much 
he felt interested in her welfare. She al- 
waited till others had left the 
church, and then stole quietly across the 
graveyard, and through the little gate into 
the park. 


ways all 


One wet and stormy Sunday, 
when the congregation was very scanty, the 
clergyman, Mr. Patterson, to his surprise, 
saw the delicate form of the lady of Elm- 
wood kneeling in her usual place, her meek 
head bowed in prayer. When the service 
was over, he went to her, and offered to as- 
sist her in getting home. 
in silence, 


She took his arm 
and, feeling that she was trem- 
bling with cold, he led her towards the rec- 
tory, whither his wife and daughter had pre- 
ceded him. He looked compassionately 
upon her, as he endeavored to shield her 
from the beating rain, for she appeared so 
feeble, that without his help she must have 
fallen. 

“This is trying weather for one who 
seems so delicate and weak as you,” he said 
gently. “Surely you should not venture to 
leave home on a day like this.” 

“[ come here tur consolation,” she an- 
swered sadly ; “ you know not how much I 
need it.” 


” 
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THE LADY O 


“ But God is in every place, dear lady. 
From your secret chamber, He hears your 
prayer arise, and surely it is not well to risk 
your life thus.” 

“ My life!” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
grief that brought tears into the old man’s 
eyes; ‘my life! Why should | nurse and 
cherish it as if it were a precious thing? 
Who would miss me if | were gone? For- 
give me! oh, forgive me!” she added, after 
a short silence; “I know these are wild and 
sinful words. Forget that I have spoken 
them. Think of me only as of one sorely 
tried, to whom your ministrations have given 
more comfort than aught else on earth. 
Good and kind I know you are. Let my 
name be sometimes on your lips when you 
pray to your God. We are told that the 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 
Will you do this ?” she said, earnestly, rais- 
ing her eyes to his face. 

“Asl hope for peace I will,” answered 
he, with much emotion. 

* And when you hear that I am dead, do 
not grieve for me, but thank God that a 
worlnded spirit has found peace.” 

“ Do not speak so sadly, dear lady,” said 
the rector. ‘You must be familiar with 
God’s word; you have read there, that He 
who made the worlds, even He, ‘healeth 
the broken in heart.’ ” 

“ Yes, 1 feel it,’ she replied. ‘“ He, in- 
deed, healeth them, but it is by taking them 
to himself. I have looked round me here,” 
she continued, pointing to the graves by 
which they were surrounded, “and envied 
those who have gone before me to that home 
where the weary are at rest.” 

Some few words of comfort the good rec- 
tor spoke, as he approached his own house, 
and opened the glass door that led into the 
little study where his daughter awaited him. 
The lady hesitated, and seemed half fearful 
of entering, but he led her in, and seated her 
beside the fire, while his daughter divested 
her of some of her damp garments, and in- 
sisted on wrapping her in her own cloak. 
There was something so humble in the 


lady’s gratitude, something sorrowful even 
in her extreme beauty, uncared for and ne- 
glected as she seemed, that the kind-hearted 


family at the rectory could not but feel a 


BLM*WOOD., 








her carriage, for which a messen 
been despatched, arrived to conyey } 
many kind words were spoken, 


touching interest in her; and when a} 


ror 


PT hey 


could have supposed that, till that day 


lady had been a stranger. 


The next Sunday was fine and brio 


the lady was not in her usual 
was seen no more, even in her gard 


1U 


icf 
i 


the rector, who made several yain a: 


to be admitted to her presence, hy 


she was very ill. He doubted not, 


i 


bering her weakness and her wan |ook; 
the hour for which she longed was a; 


apy 


ing, and gladly would he have endeay 


as the minister of God, to smooth 


ay 


t} 


before her to the grave. We have seen | 


she, too, wished for the comfort of | 


sence, but even this was denied 


hie 


Young (for she was only in her twenty-s, 
year,) innocent, beautiful, yet broken-} 


ed, she was left to meet her death alon 


CHAPTER II. 


It is time that we say somethir 


faa 


cause of that grief which oppressed 1 
Py 


of Elm-wood, and which the ign 
nnkind attributed to some error of 
life. For this purpose, it is necé 
turn to the history of*her early yea 
mother died when she was an inf 


rant 
her 1 
ss iy 
rs, 


ant, 


her father, a man of extravagant habits, : 


tied a second time within a year of 


wife’s death. His marriage with a 
heiress freed him for a while from | 
embarrassments, but destroyed for 
peace of his home. His bride was 
vain, and ill-tempered, and the inc 


h 


wea 
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ever | 


hanah' 


{3 
lifiere 


he had felt for her at first quickly dee 
into positive dislike. For a time he sect 
to find in the caresses of his child a cons 


tion for the disagreeables of his 


life; but his weak mind soon thirsted for et: 
citement, and he found it at the gaming- 
ble. By degrees a passion for play absorbe: 


domes 


every other feeling. The birth of an bh 
though it appeared to give him pleasure, 
not long keep him from his darling pursv' 


and, as years passed by, he saw Jess and 'e 


of his family, and appeared to become tot 


indifferent as to their welfare. 


Thus 
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ster was left a victim to the caprice and 


daugl 


humor of her vain and frivolous step-mo- 


ther. Few were the remembrances of her 
childhood, which she, even in the deeper 
trials of her after-life, could recall with any 
thine of pleasure. The spoiled and petted 
«on of her step-mother, imitating the small 
tyranny of his parent, on every occasion as- 
: ried his superiority over the gentle girl, 
whose spirit was already learning its lesson 
of humility and submission. When she had 
sown to womanhood, her extraordinary 
beauty, though it did not increase the good- 
will of her step-mother, was yet looked upon 
by her father with something of selfish pride, 
and he already calculated the advantages 
shich might accrue to himself from her 
making what is termed a good match. 

It was while these thoughts were matur- 
ing into plans for the accomplishment of his 
biect, that he made acquaintance with the 
lordly owner of Elmi-wood—a man in the 
aieaa of life, yet, like himself, an habitual 
vam ler. In their frequent meetings, these 
two men became intimate, and frequently 
played together—up to a certain time, with 
at vat equal success. At length the young- 
er gambler began to lose; one by one he 
ledged all his possessions, and, in the end, 
rose from the table a ruined man. He might 
raise the money to pay his debt, but only by 
injuring his property past the hope of a 
recovery. His companion observed the strug- 
gle in his mind; he balanced the advantages 
and disadvantages of insisting on the pay- 
ment of the debt; for, while he wanted 
money, he yet did not wish for the publicity 
which the present aflair, if persevered’ in, 
must give to the nature of his resources. 

“Come!” he said, after some reflection, 
“| know it would be inconvenient to you to 
pay a sum like this. 
the matter. I have a daughter, beautiful as 


Let us compromise 


anangel: marry her, and I will take your 
doing so as three quarters’ payment of your 
debt.” 

“ You must be very fond of your daughter,” 
sid his auditor, sarcastically, * very fond, 
indeed. Does she at all resemble yourself?” 

“Ihave told you she is beautiful,” was 
the reply. You may even see her, if you 
will, before you decide.” 
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The young man remained for a while in 
astate of moody abstraction, and then ex- 
claimed, * No, no! I don’t want to see her. 
"il marry her, if she is as ugly as sin. 
There’s my hand upon it !” 

They sat down again, called for writing- 
materials, and wrote,—the one a promise of 
marriage to a woman he had never seer 
the other, a discharge of three-fourths of the 
debt due to him, on condition of the fulfil- 
ment of the pledge agreed upon. The two 
papers were duly signed: and the parties 
separated. And thus the father bartered 
away his child—thus the lord of Elm-wood 
obtained his bride! She was told to prepare 
future husband, and she 
obeyed ; for she knew resistance would be 
in vain. 


to receive her 
Her father had become so entirely 
that dared say 
nothing in opposition to his commands; 
her 


she 


estranged from her, 
and step-mother showed too openly 
the joy she felt in the prospect of being rid 
of one, whose very patience was a tacit 
reproach to her conscience for the poor girl 
to entertain a hope that she would intercede 
for her. 

The future husband came, and was not 
slow to perceive the repugnance of his be- 
trothed. 


terested at once; and he devoted his atten- 


His pride and self-love were in- 


tions to the hitherto neglected girl, filling 
her ear with the sweet voice of praise and 
seeming love, till he won not only her grati- 
tude but her atfection. In a very few weeks 
she became his bride, and went with him to 
his stately home, where, for awhile, she 
than had 
But he soon slackened in 
his attentions, and sometimes betrayed the 
bitterness and violence of his temper even 


deemed she 


herself happier 


ever been before. 


to her, One day, when he had spoken 


to her with cruel, and, as she felt, unde- 
served harshness, the feelings that had for 
some time been gathering 


heart found utterance, and 


in her 
she passionately 
entreated to know what she had done to 
forfeit his love. 

“My love!” he said, contemptuously, 
“did you never hear why I married you ?” 

“T thought—I hoped you loved me,” she 
answered, in a low, timid voice. 

“You thought—you hoped! 


strencth 


Did your 
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father never tell you of our bargain? I 
gave you my hand in payment of a gambling 
debt to your excellent and respected father. 
Mighty innocent you are, no doubt, and 
never knew that you were forced upon me; 
and that now your every look reminds me of 
the most hateful hours of my life! There, 
—<dry your eyes. Your reverend parent ha:, 
no doubt, made you a capital actress; but 
we need not pretend to misunderstand each 
other. We have each won our reward in 
this blest union: you are mistress of Elm- 
wood, and I am saved from ruin, which 
would be bad enough, and exposure, which 
would be worse.” 

“ My father!” stammered the lady. 

“Yes. No doubt his conduct proceeded 
from the purest affection for yourself. He 
had, of course, every reason to believe I 
should make an excellent husband. There 
was nothing of self-interest in what he did— 
no desire to make use of my house and 
fortune, or to make a tool of myself. It 
matters not,” he added, with increased bitter- 
ness, “I have made myse}f a promise that 
he shall never cross my threshold; and I 
never broke my word yet, as you know,” 
bow:ng to her with mock civility. 

He left the room, and his bewildered 
hearer remained long standing in the same 
attitude, utterly confounded by the words he 
had spoken. “Was it true? Had he, 
indeed, said he did not love her? Was 
every hope gone from her for ever? Was 
her very presence hateful to him? Oh, 
that she had died in the blessed belief that 
he loved her! Where could she turn for 
help, for advice? Her dream of happiness 
was past; nothing could restore it.’ Such 
were the thouglits that passed across her 
mind again and again; and, in truth, it was 
a hard thing for heart so young, and so 
loving, to feel itself desolate and forsaken. 

After a time, the hope of winning his 
affection rose within her, and long and pa- 
tiently she strove to realize it; but alas, in 
vain! Months passed on, and the hour 
drew near in which she expected to become 
a mother. When a son was born to her, 
once more her hope revived. “ Surely,” 
she thought, “for the sake of his child he 
will love me.” But again she was disap- 


pointed. He had returned to his old | 


U PICT S shin minty 
f ath 


and to his old amusements; and she fi): .. lady 
the ac) 


last, however unwillingly, that she ¢, 


never fill a place in his heart. mal 
Eight years elapsed between the tir, aan 
her marriage and the scene with whiel y+ ve chil 
tale opened. All that she had endur: . 
that interval, none may know. Her ei. eet 
boy, as soon as he was able to talk, bees ey 
his father’s plaything, and quickly learn wht: 
laugh at his mother’s authority. A se il 
son, who was still dearer to her than ; Seviout 
first, because she was still more unhappy wail’ 
at the time of his birth, lived on j rotect | 
few months; and she wept alone beside jy: sincerity 
grave. Her youngest darling, a bright, ros, Long 
girl, with dimpled smile, and eyes full oi awaken 
gladness, was little more than a year old at J ajvancir 
the time the lady of Elm-wood lay on her HR joni of 
death-bed. S ovening’ 
We return to that death-bed, where we nities 
left the dying sufferer breathing aloud th Boer 
sorrows that had weighed down her spirit lrawing 
for years. Exhausted at length, she had for me?” 
once more sunk into silence, when a lig! the lamr 
knock was heard at the door, and in a tey i The sig! 
moments, the nurse admitted a woman ex- him. T 
rying @ lovely infant. The lady clasped th bosom, it 
child in her arms, kissed again and again its round 
its cheeks and lips, and almost smiled whe: her irfa 
she felt the touch of its cool hand on her hent ove 
brow. “You must leave her with me form, no 
to-night, Alice,” she said, turning to the iovful in 
young woman who had carried the child, He rem 
“] will undress her. Nurse, help me to get her patie 
up.” mission 
lt was in vain that the old nurse remon- bered te 
strated, the lady persisted; and, supported condemr 
by pillows, she sat up in her bed, and ten- as she w 
derly loosened the baby’s clothes, ai those ev: 
wrapped it in its little night dress. & afew ho 
even played with it as of old, and smiled to tremblin 
hear its merry laughter. She dismissed Now, pe 
Alice, but recalling her as she was leaving against | 
the room, said, earnestly,—* Alice, you love if he he 
this child; she will soon be motherless, only hax 
there will be none to care for her. Oh, be from thi 
faithful to your charge! Cherish her, «0 seemed 1 
not desert her ; and may the blessing of het murderet 
dying mother be with you to your lat i He tu 
hour !” said, hos 
The young woman left the room in tears, —she is 
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tho nurse sighed as she turned away ; and 
“a lady lay down with her beautiful baby 
en he r bosom. Her heart was full of prayer, 
v h her voice was hushed, lest she should 


turk the slumber that was stealing over 


thoug 


hild, Its calm, regular breathing was 


the c 
vce to her ear; the smiles that broke, 
is ; 
ta gleams of sunshine, on its sweet, sleep- 

ino face, soothed her, and stole into her 


mendet 


th ug 


hts. Full of faith and hope, she com- 
{ that precious one to the care of her 
Saviour; and when some struggling wish 
would arise, that she might have lived to 
orotect and cherish it, still she could say in 
sincerity, “In Him is my trust.” 

Long past midnight, the old nurse was 


; awakened from a deep sleep by a hasty step 


advancing across the apartment, It was the 
rd of Elm-wood, who thus tardily—his 


vening’s amusements being concluded— 


: answered his wife’s summons, 


’ 


*[ am here, Eleanor,” he said, with- 
jrawing the curtain; “ why did you send 
forme!” No voice replied; and he moved 
the lamp, so as to throw its light on the bed. 


The sight that met his eyes touched even 


shim. There lay his wife, dead, and on her 


bosom, its rosy cheek touching her cold lips, 
its round arm thrown about her neck, lay 
her irfant, in its calm, happy sleep. He 
bent over them—-he gazed upon that faded 
form, now awful in its stillness, and on that 
joyful infant so full of life and happiness, 
He remembered, as he looked on the dead, 
her patience, her humility, her unfailing sub- 
mission to his capricious will; he remem- 
bered to what a life of solitude he had 
condemned her, and then he thought of her 
as she was when he first saw her, and when 
those eyes looked lovingly upon him. Only 
afew hours ago, she was even as his slave, 
trembling at his word, obedient to his will. 
Now, perhaps, she was pleading her cause 
against him before the throne of God. Oh, 
if he had but come earlier! if he could 
only have heard one word of forgiveness 
from those lips, which, in their silence, 
seemed yet to whisper that he had been a 
murderer ! 

He turned away: “Take the child,” he 
sid, hoarsely. “Take it away from her, 
—she is dead.” He left the room. ‘The 
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nurse followed, and put a paper into his 
hand :-— 

** My lady bade me give you this after she 
should be gone,” she said, 

He thrust it into his bosom, and hurried 
into his study, where, having carefully closed 
the door, he again drew it forth, and began 
toread. It was a short letter, dated but two 


days back, 


“Something I must say to you,’’—so it 
was worded,—“ something | must say, of all 
the thoughts that now, in my last hours, 
crowd upon my brain. [have no friemd to 
sit beside my death-bed, and listen to my last 
vords; no friend to go with me to the 
threshold of the grave, and uphold me when 
my faith falters, 

* Alone, and uncared for, I wait for death; 
sometimes full of fear, sometimes eagerly 
longing for its coming. For years | have 
had no friend but my God; He alone has 
heard the voice of my sorrows, and He alone 
is with me now 

* Do not fear a word of reproach from me. 
My short life has been a sad one; but it is to 
you I owe the only dream of gladness that 
has cheered it. For those tew months, 
during which | believed 1 was dear to you, I 
was perfectly happy. I know my belief was 
vain; but [do not blame you. Our love is 
not our own to give and take back as we 
will. 

“It is strange, that though years have 
passed since I was undeceived-~years in 
which you have repulsed all my efforts to 
win your confidence, and to be to you even 
but a companion, when others failed you, yet 
now, all that long interval of grief is for- 
gotten; and every kind word you spoke in 
that happier time seems sounding in my ear 
once more 

* But why dol say this to you! Those 
kind words came not from your heart; and I 
am nothing to you now. I can appeal to you 
only as a dying woman, and pray you by 
Heaven's mercy, to attend to my last wish, 
My baby, my fair, happy baby! Oh, look 
with pity upon her when she is motherless ! 
Do not let her grow up among those who 
will not love her! It isa dreadful thing to 
live on year by year with a heart full of love, 
and yet to have that love despised and re- 
jected. If 1 might dare ask of your compli- 
ance with my last wish, | would say, let her 
be placed with Mrs. Paterson. I am sure she 
will be happy in that home of peace. 

* Farewell! I linger over these last words. 
Would that [ might lay my head on your 
bosom, and breathe away my life, dreaming 
once more that you loved me! My presence 
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has been a burden to you. Even now you 
will not come to me. It is almost over! 

“Once more, | commend to you my child, 
You surely will love her. There is nothing 
in her sunny face to remind you of me. [| 
am weary, and can write no more; perhaps, 
even now, I have said too much; but my 
poor heart was full, and I had none to com- 
fortme. May God bless you!” 


The letter fell from his hand, and he wept 
like a child. A 
his feelings towards his wife, but it was too 
late 

Some days after the lady had been laid in 


change had come over 


her grave, a group of villagers gathered 


eee orev 
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The following lines were written in the 
midst of great and constant suffering, end 
but a short time before the writer was taken 
to “the palace above the blue sky,” for 
which she longed. They are a mere effu- 
sion, and were designed only for the eye of 
her husband. 
which will find its way to the heart of all 
mothers, who have committed their little 
ones to the grave. Mrs. 
she believed, a child of God at the age ot 
seventeen, and ever after felt that she was 
no longer her own. 
from her journal exhibits her prevailing 
views: 

“ Jan. 2d, 1831. If ever the overflowing 
tenderness of a Saviour’s love called for a 
return, it is on this anniversary of one of the 
most important and solemn days of my life. 
This day, four years, witnessed the public 
declaration of my faith in God, and the dedi- 
If any re- 


Yet they have a tenderness 


became, as 





The following extract 


cation of myself to his service. 
flection gives me satisfaction in reviewing 
the past, it is that I so early made this sacri- 
fice before a thoughtless world, and in the 
presence of the saints; if any one thing more 
than others, gives me pain in the review, 
it is that this surrender was not sooner 
made. May I, by both these reflections, be 
urged forward to accomplish all I can for 
God, before my probation ends.” 

She possessed a mind vigorous and weil 
disciplined, and a taste rich, and peculiarly 
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AND DYING, 

around the old nurse, questioning her ;. _— 
all that had happened at Elm-wood. ge 
“You see he must have been yery f, jr 
her after all,” said one. “ He has peg 
Mrs. Paterson to take the baby, as my : roa 
wished ; and did you see how he eek ie 
the funeral ?” call 
* Bah! don’t talk to me of such a oa 
said the old nurse, impatiently, « [; dd ne 
shown but a quarter of the kindness toy q wr od 
her a year ago that he’s shown since « q Ct 
was dead, and could feel it no longer. x . eile’ 
have been a happy living woman this a onl 
Heaven preserve us all from love like {js B cave mi 

: ters,” 
7" she see 
that ev 
AND DYING. and wh 
was, 
delicate. These she sought to use in B the gret 
to recommend to others the religion y F not inte 
she loved. ‘To paint, was from childho B which r 
absorbing passion. But when her mind y so preci 
waked up to her responsibilities, as an she said 

mortal being, she seldom took up her b: birds, 
assigning asa reason, that it benefit B theirs, ¢ 
one, and indisposed her for the duties F rememt 
closet. And when, after the death more pr 
children, it was urged by her physician, sh: well ki 
had the same objection. Often, and B means, 
gratitude to God, and a judicious mother, our ab 
she speak of the fact, that she had which 
read a novel, except in French, and ther > —he al 
a school-book. Her Bible was her con F pleasant 
ion. It was always where she could lay ; suppose 


She never rode to an a 
ing town, without this treasure by her s 


hand upon it. 


and in al] suitable weather, she read m 
less on the way. A few days before 
death, she asked for her “ little Bible,” : 

ing, “I have just repeated to myself th 
eighth chapter of Romans, word for w 

but I do want to see how the Word of Go 
looks once more ; please point to me the 1: 
verse of that chapter. It is sweeter t 
honey and the honeycomb.” In her habits 
of prayer, she was an example to all. He 
health seldom allowed her to attend 
weekly prayer-meeting ; but it was a pri 
tice with her, from which the claims of ho 
pitality only led her to depart, to spend ts! 
hour in private devotion. She often ex 
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) the cup is, I can now drink it. 
> tired last evening to my chamber to weep 


» so precious to her. 
| she said one morning, “ to the singing of the 


S theirs, and praise God aloud. 
| remembered what a sinner I am, it seemed 
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sieneed great delight—almost raptures of 
: venin this intercourse with God. When 
hor first child, a daughter of twenty months, 


| who seemed of “the kingdom of Heaven” 
S iq her power to attract the love of others to 


orself, was suddenly taken from her arms, 
che said on the day of its burial, “ Bitter as 
When I re- 


and pray, in preparation of this sad day, the 


' Saviour, in assuring me, as He did, in the 


joy and peace which he breathed through 


S ny soul, that I am His, and He is mine, 
; ave me what is better than sons and daugh- 


ters.” A few months before her departure, 


she seemed to receive a fresh anointing for 
that event. 
' and when asked why she wept, her reply 
was, “Iam such a sinner.” 
F the great evil of sin never left her, yet it did 
E not interrupt her cheerfulness. 


She was often seen weeping, 
This sense of 


It was this 
which made the Saviour and his atonements 
“T have been listening,” 


birds. I wanted to unite my woice with 
But when I 


more proper I should do it in silence. “I 
well know,” she said again, * what that 
means, ‘woe will come unto him, and make 


our abode with him.’ It is not visits, 


'which I have from the blessed Saviour 
| —he abides with me. 
; pleasant, and I feel a desire to live, yet did I 
| suppose I should lose in a worldly spirit the 


Though life looks 
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enjoyment which I now have in God, I can 
truly say, let me die now. My heart would 
leap in its joy to see Jesus coming in the 
O, I would lie 
here any length of time, if it would so en- 
dear Jesus to you, that you too would rejoice 
to see Him coming.” 


clouds; would not yours? 


She expressed great 
solicitude for the good of the people, among 
whom God had called her husband to labor. 
** How can any of them live and not know 
where he is going at death,” she asked. 
** Let them come in, and look at me. If I 
cannot speak to them, I love to look at them. 
It must do them good to see my emaciated 
body—my changed looks. I am willing to 
lie and suffer here, if by my sufferings, one 
Christian shall be excited to greater dili- 
gence, or one sinner brought to repentence.” 
As death drew nearer, her confidence in- 
creased. ‘JI have not a doubt but I shall 
enter through the, gate into the holy city, 
and when I reach Heaven, I shall have as 
much to tell of mercy and loving kindness, 
as any of the saints. Why are you not will- 
ing I should go? All things are mine, and 
as you have Jesus, you are forever mine.” 
Thus, in triumph, at the age of thirty-six, 
did this interesting woman go down to the 
river of death. Thus, in the midst of her 
great suffering, 

* Her comforters, she comforted, great in ruin.” 

To her friends, the following lines are a 
precious relic, as an exhibition of her pre- 
vailing feelings during a Jong season of suf- 
fering. 


I long for the palace above the blue sky 

Which my Father hath built in the light of his eye. 
The things I’m to have, he hath said in his Word, 
No eye hath yet seen, nor ear ever heard. 

No heart hath conceived, nor can it be told 

How brilliant the stones, how transparent the gold. 
O lift up thine eyelids, and see how they shine; 
Those windows of agate, with beamings divine ! 

I cannot gaze on them, so dazzlingly bright 

Are the arches with gems, the turrets so white. 
And how a vile worm (is the wonder to me,) 
Uncomely, and loathsome, its tevant can be ! 

More fit with the reptiles of earth to reside ; 

More worthy, far more, with the vile to abide. 

*Tis the voice of my Saviour, that bids me unfold 


That robe of fine linen, that girdle of gold. 
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The dress is most perfect, most comely is he, 

Who washed in his life-blood, the garment for me. 
I'll gird it around me, and enter my home, 

’Tis all 1 can do, and he whispers me “ come.” 
Wide, wide fling the gates, joyous portals of pearl, 
Above which [ see the King’s banner unfurl. 

With welcome on welcome the archways resound, 
From bands of celestials encamping around. 

My fluttering heart almost ceases to beat ; 

What right can | have to this beautiful seat? 

The voice of my Shepherd still whispers me “ come,” 
And there are my infants to beckon me home. 

** My darlings!’ “ Oh mother!” they leap to my arms, 
With a cherub’s light bound, and childhood’s young charms. 
They bathe me in kisses too many to speak, 

But startle to feel the cold drop on my cheek. 
“Tis a strange looking pearl, dear, dear sister, say, 
Did ever such gem our palace display ?” 

“ ffush, sweetest of darlings, ’tis only a tear 

I brought along with me, O, have you none here ? 
*T will shine in the night, Pll not wear it by day, 
*Tis the only gem left of my cottage of clay.” 

« Let us run for our harps to dry it away, 

Thou’lt need it no more than thy cottage of clay. 
No night ever comes to the courts of our King, 
Here is no load to carry, no burden to bring; 

We'll fetch, too, our crowns, just cast at his feet, 
When he bade us go forth thy footsteps to greet. 
But O! where is father? Dear father must see 
The sweet pretty things we’re showing to thee ; 
We'll open our treasures, they stand side by side, 
Our two little caskets, with jewels supplied. 

Ye’ll look at the stone, so much whiter than snow, 
Whose name is upon it, J only can know, 

But thine will be like it, dear mother, I’m sure, 

So brilliant thy girdle, thy raiment so pure !” 





SADNESS. 


Sadness frequently passes like a cloud 
over the spirit. It comes upon the soul in 
the busy bustle of life, in the social circle, 
in the calm and silent retreat of solitude. 
Its power is alike supreme over the weak 
and iron-hearted. At one time it is caused 
by the flitting of a single thought across the 
mind. Again, a sound will come booming 
across the ocean of memory, gloomy and 


solemn as the death knell, overshadowing 
all the bright hopes and sunny feelings of 
the heart. Who can describe it, and yet 
who has not felt its bewildering influence! 
Still it is a delicious sort of sorrow; and 
like a cloud dimming the sunshine of the 
river, although casting a momentary shade 
of gloom, it enhances the beauty of return- 
ing brightness. 
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Our hamlet on the ridge is a perfect litle 
vom of the kind. It formerly bore the name 
‘let me see,—at any rate some sort of 
(’ mere. But now it is honored with the 
+h sounding 
‘n re was, formerly, some notion of calling 





cognomen of ville. 
+ Mechanicsville, on account of its numerous 
chanics. There are but few here now. 
js the tinner and tanner, two shoe- 
rs and a tailor, two blacksmiths and a 
“Our place” is about a 


i fe! 


riage maker. 
ren miles from a “large flourishing vil- 
every other 


e,” as the gecgraphy says; 


vy the mail comes from thence, and then 
a flocking to the post-office. I assure 
1, Mr. Van Court, if you would leave 


VOU, 


hiladelphia for a few hours, just to visit us 


n one of our mail days, you would be richly 
id for your trouble. As soon as the 


7 


ve comes in sight, the doors and gates fly 
n, and forth come the men and boys with 
perfect rush ; away they start for the store 
where the post-office is kept, and when the 
vur smoking steeds prance up to the door, 

driver finds a concourse awaiting him, 
nd when he delivers his message to them 


i the form of the bags, it disappears in a 





> twinkling, and off he goes to the tavern on 


» opposite corner, that, during seven min- 
utes exactly, his passengers may refresh 
{ it mselves, 

We have plenty of trees, willows, wal- 
Indeed, the 


ace is quite romantic, although it is not 


situated on the borders of a stream, or in a 
wal 


lovely valley with the blue hills around; but 


a pleasant ride from us is a noble guliy, in 
which are the remains of an Indian fort, and 
our neighbor Williams has a field from 
which he sometimes ploughs beads, kettles, 
&c., and it is supposed to have been a bury- 
ing ground. 

We have birds, too, and all the long sun- 
ny summer days they warble so sweetly, 
and althuugh we never have concerts of vo- 
il or instrumental music, if we just step 
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into the orchard, we can listen to one from 
a red breast, that annually builds there, 
as sweet as ever greeted the ears of the elite 
of Philadelphia. 

About four miles west of us ripple the 
bright waves of Cayuga, and one day last 
summer my friend Helen and myself coaxed 
iny father to harness old Charley and let us 
go down to the lake. But I will reserve the 
history of that jaunt for some other time. I 
will not tell you how we took off the check, 
and made poor Charley walk all the way 
there and back, so that he would not be tired, 
for fear we could not go again; nor how I 
gathered a pocket and apron full of fresh 
water clams, so that when we returned we 
could have something resembling an oyster 
supper, and then deposited them in the brook, 
while my companion, more romantic than 
myself, collected all sorts of stones and 
shells. 

We have near neighbors here, for we have 
but to step to the fence, and we can touch 
the house where Lucy Beechwood lives. 
There is a gate between the two yards, and 
we keep a hard path beaten, 1 assure you, 
and next summer there will be one through 
the fruit yard, which is separated by a rail 
fence from Mrs. Easton’s; now we have to 
go by the road, for there the snow is two 
feet deep. 

The landlord of the Astor House, as we 
term our tavern, has three daughters; Kate 
and Clara are now from home, but Neena, 
the youngest, remains with her mother. 
Kate is a tall, slender girl, with spirited 
black eyes, beautiful mouth, and her hair is 
turned with a peculiar grace to the back of 
her classical head. Clara is next: she is 
not so tall as Kate, but taller than Neena, 
and her face has a frank, open expression, 
and you can see, by her large, clear brown 
eye, that her heart is a kind, generous one. 
Neena is her mother’s pet. She is some- 
thing like Kate, though her black eyes are 
not quite as full of the mirthful as are her 




















elder sister’s, but her slight form is always 
set out as neat and tasty as a fairy’s. Lucy 
Beechwood, of whom | have before spoken, 
says she is not handsome, but [ heard a gen- 
tleman say (and so did she) that she was 
a splendid looking woman. I don’t think I 
shall give a description of her, for she is 
looking over my shoulder, with her hand in 
too close proximity to my ear, but will only 
say that she is a head taller than myself, nas 
brown or black eyes, and hair to match; is a 
real mimic, rather coquetish, and very wick- 
ed in more ways than one. 

In the next house west are Caroline and 
Lizzy Easton. Now I suppose from the 
names, you would think the first a tall 
queenly lady, all sobriety, and Lizzy, her op- 
posite, that is, delicate and fairy-like. But 
they are neither of them fays. Caroline, the 
eldest, is the smallest gir) in the neighbor- 
hood, with one exception. She, as well as 
Lizzy, has black eyes, (by the way nearly all 
the girls here are black-eyed,) her hair brown, 
and so curly that she cannot keep it in its 
place; it will somehow wave on her brow 
and cheeks, for she combs it over her ears 
just like her friend Lucy Beechwood. She 
is a perfect witch, and sometimes answers to 
the name of “ Budget of Mischief,” and 
when she and Lucy do get together, if they 
don’t make all ring with their merry jests 
and laughter. Caroline wishes us to give 
the I in her name the long sound, but we 
prefer the short, so, “to split the difference,” 
we call her Caro. Lizzy is her sister’s 
name; it is not Eliza nor Elizabeth, but sim- 
ply Lizzy. She has a fine clear skin and 
eyes, but she, as well as myself, make few 
pretentions to beauty, but are sort of mon- 
itors to keep the rest steady. Lizzy is Caro’s 
Mentor. 

We have few gentlemen here. Lucy has 
two brothers, one is from home, and George 
frequently tells his very dear friend, Cecil 
Easton, that he will certainly leave home 
next fall, for Lucy torments him half out of 
his senses, poor fellow, and Cecil says he 
shall go west, for Caro wili not let him live 
in peace. To be sure she is a perfect tease, 
but I think she has as much reason to com- 
plain ashe. Then there is Robert Collins, 
proprietor of one of our stores, and Abram 
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Franklin, his clerk, and Henry Wyjjj;, 
and Mrs. Wilson’s two sons, Harris and \ 


ney. 


“ Our Place” is generally very quiet: , 


seldom have any thing more exciting 
vendue or a family’s moving a.nong us 


like most small country neighborhoods 


hardly hear of slanders, tattlings, or 


+ 
if 
+} 


ul 


lar 
ia 


| 
| 


We 


Deart 


burnings. Oh, no! we should be perticr!y 
horror-stricken. We are al) united, peace. 
able, and happy. [You should all be yer, 


thankful, certainly.—Ed. | 


It happened last fall that Lucy Beech, 


and myself were visited by two friend 


a distance, Helen Roe and Hetty Bake; 
and fearing they might be troubled with >. 
nui, we concluded to get up something fo; 
their amusement. Lizzy Easton proposed 


e 


an all-day’s excursion to the old Indian fox: 


and Clara Steele wished to go to th 


e 


and have a sail, but that was too com 
Neena thought an evening party would ty 
fine thing. Caro Easton spoke of tab 


That just touched our fancy; and then came 
the selections. All the annuals were co- 
lected, and I was despatched to the doctor's 


for Graham’s Magazines. There 


“The Sisters,” “The Young Gleaners,” 
“The Sisters of Scio,” “ Venitian Requiem,” 
“The Bride,” and many others that would 


V 


be so handsome. Then where should 


meet? There was a large hall in Mr 
Easton’s house, but there were stairs leading 


to an upper story, and they would be in t 


way. Lucy Beechwood said we could lave 
them in the large entry between their sit- 


ting room and parlor, so over we went, 


the consultation was held under the large 
willow before our house,) but alas! the door- 
way was too narrow, so that we could not 


be seen to advantage. There was the 
room, but it would take all the ca! 


in the neighborhood to make the curtain. 


} 


Udiie 


4 
4 


wor 


And then the frame; and the crape; to | 


sure we could hunt up all the veils and sew 


them together, but the seams would not | 


well. Finally, Caro and Neena declared 
they could never keep their countenan 
with so many gazing at them, and it was 


given up. Here we came to a 


*¥) 99 
still. 


There! that was just the thing. 


“se 


At last some one proposed a masq\'’. 
Why 
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nad we not thought of it before? It would 
be something 80 novel! and the idea was 
immediately adopted. It was agreed we 
should meet at our house, and invitations 
were sent out for the next Thursday evening. 
Meanwhile, all was confusion ; nothing was 
Jone but contriving, preparing, &c., and the 
whole neighborhood was ransacked for arti- 
cles Such fussing, and talking, and search- 
ing, and tumbling over the contents of old 
closets, chests, trunks, and bags, was never 
before heard of. 

The night came, and the spectators were 
assembled. The actors (all young ladies) 
were in the small room off the kitchen. At 
length the hour came, and after a great deal 
of laughing, chattering, and admonishing, 
Fanny Lyon entered the parlor to the tune 
of Buonaparte’s March, in the ancient, anti- 
quated dress of an English lady. Then 
came a fortune-teller, in a little woollen 
cloak and hood, her voice trembling with 
age, and bearing in her hand a mystic look- 
ing roll of parchment. Her head was cov- 
ered by an old gypsy-shaped beaver, belong- 
ing to Lucy Beechwood’s grandmother, and 
from under it peeped a little horrid looking 
phiz. The nose and chin almost met, the 
cheeks fiery red, the brow sunburnt and 
wrinkled, and as she limped round the room, 
whiningly asking alms, interspersing her pe- 
titions with various whimsical remarks, you 
would hardly have thought it was wild Caro 
Easton, had you not caught a glimpse of 
those bright black eyes. 

While engaged with the gypsy, we were 
startled by a bright vision of beauty as ever 
Neena Steele 
Upon 
her head she wore a broad-brimmed flat, 
wreathed with bright flowers, and on her 
arm swung by a long ribbon a small flower 
woven basket of tiny bouquets, which she 
A large wreath 


dazzled the sight of mortal. 
came in in the dress of a flower-girl. 


sold for three cents a piece. 
of myrtle, evergreen, and roses, passed over 
her right shoulder to the bottom of her white 
muslin dress, and many a kiss was left on 
her blushing cheek, as sweet Neena ten- 
dered her flowers. Then entered pretty 
Libby Lyon, a quakeress, her white lawn 
kerchief pinned smoothly across her bosom, 
her demure face slightly shaded by its plain 
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border, and her eyes by a pair of large round 
bowed spectacles. She was accompanied 
by her daughter Susan, a maniac. ‘Then 
was heard the light moccasined tread of an 
Indian boy and his sister, the last of the Cay 

ugas; and last of all, two African ladies slid 
inside the door. 

Then came the sport. Lizzy Easton and 
Lucy Beechwood acted well their parts, and 
when Mrs. Beechwood asked their names, 
the answer was, * De Miss Rose and Dinah 
They would steal round behind the 
ladies, and kiss them, till there was scarce 
one present, whose “cheek wore not the im- 
press of a kiss,” namely, a portion of the 
burnt cork with which the girls had black- 
ened their faces. ‘The Indians were talking 
their broken English; .... zypsy telling for- 
tunes by the light-stand; Flora selling her 
flowers; the crazy girl chattering away to 
every one, and the English lady playing 
the hostess with all the stiff formality of 
olden time. The company were sometimes 
convulsed with laughter at the odd antics 
of the Africans, and 


gals.” 


at others listening si- 
the fair 
the hour of dispersing 


lently to the grave discourse of 
quakeress, and when 
came, the elders went to their homes, de- 
claring they had never witnessed a more 
amusing scene. 

We changed our dresses, and it was pro- 
posed we should call on Alice Richards, who 
lived a quarter of a mile west of us ; so away 
we went down there. It was a glorious 
night, for the full moon shone solemnly on 
the old tress, but we had no time to gaze on 
its beauties, or indulge in the romantic, for 
our heads were filled with other thoughts, 
and field and wood echoed with merriment as 
we talked over the doings of the evening. 

Now, in conclusion, { would, in behalf of 
the girls, tender Mr. Van Court an invita- 
tion to visit “Our place” in August, or 
thereabouts, and we will present him a dish 
of as rich luscious harvest-apples as ever he 
tasted, and such a saucer of ripe strawber- 
ries and cream, as was never found in the 
dusty, sultry streets of Philadelphia. 

[Thank you! We havea great mind to 
We'll ask her. 
But are you sure you have strawberries in 
August !-—£d.] 


come, if Mrs. V. will let ua. 
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THE WAY HE WON HER. 


Uncle Theophilus Briggs is one of a class 
by no means uncommon in our country, for 
Uncle Theo, or Doctor Theo, as he is 
occasionally styled by the courtesy of his 
neighbors, is a Projector. Perhaps Theophi- 
lus has acquired his title upon the same prin- 
ciple that the Fates are called the Parcie— 
Parcie, qui non parcebant ; for, to speak 
the truth, the success of his practice is some- 
what doubtful. ‘That every thing is for the 
best, Mr. Briggs thinks an axiom peculiarly 
absurd—a decided hallucination, having a ten- 
dency to passive obedience, which he abhors. 
“ Man never is, but always to be, blest,” isa 
line which he speaks well of in some respects, 
but he is imbued with a belief as firm as the 
hills, that he can change the negative of the 
sentence—making him blest—emphatically 
so. We have said that Theophilus is a pro- 
jector, but this must be taken with some 
limitation. Briggs has a theory for every 
thing, but its application he does not often 
attempt to carry out in practice. He has 
never made a wooden clock (warranted to 
strike the hour,) neither, as far as our know- 
ledge extends, has he given the world an 
improved loco-foco match, (warranted to 
keep in any climate.) Nature, by the fric- 
tion of a couple of dry twigs, furnishes him 
the last in abundance, and the first he leaves 
to the ingenuity of the more crafty. It 
is also, said, he has never improved upon a 
mouse-trap, nor has he ever been known to 
attempt the long-desired perpetual motion— 
justly regarding these hobbies as too hack- 
nied for a man of his ambition and acquire- 
ments ;—impossible, he never regards any 
thing. 

Every man has his hobby-horse, but some 


will 


ride theirs with a more furious speed 
and determined resolution than others. We 
have before intimated that the hobby of Theo- 
philus is the Medical Science generally, but 
its practice in particular. Domitian, when 
impaling a fly, doubtless enjoyed the sport as 
much as he of Shandy notoriety, when re- 
leasing one; but neither of these worthies 
could feel the perfect eestacy which fills the 
heart of Mr. Briggs, when called on to min- 
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scien 
yale: 
rious inf 
ister to the diseases of some luckless pa; er 
Not that he is, (to use his own words. As 
“rig’lar pactitioner,” but he feels suc} —_ 
dence in his peculiar method of treg rincip™ 
as to think success a necessary result of wit 
means employed, and consequently, | — 
must enjoy the eternal gratitude of 1} oe 
tunate wight who might seek his tic 
“ First principles,” he will say, “o 2 0 : 
stick to first principles, an’ you may ra a 
any disease.” It may be thought from | 4 wigs 
specimen of his colloquial powers, that | é pe 
tor Briggs is not a gentleman of the most re. ees 
fined education, and such is the fact, byt . ett 
has treasured up an infinite number of ci i 
words, which he often uses to the vast « . ve 
cation of his audience. Whether they ; is a 
used with discretion, the sequel must s a 
Mrs. Briggs is a woman with a remar! mir ~ : 
benevolent, but at the same time inquis , a 
face ; forming a most happy medium bet ade 
a note of interrogation, and a searchi-v had 
To a casual observer, her chin would som ian 
to offer defiance to her nose, but one y a 


her mild, good-natured lip, would assur: 
that there was a peace-maker betwee: 

olly Briggs has reat respect for t 
Polly Briggs has a great res; 


nce 
Doctor’s knowledge, but possesses il ret 
materia medica of her own, formed « Kate 
most ludicrous notions and materials. § Sonat 
can cure a swelling by a method nearly a!licd ‘ated’ 
to animal magnetism. Mrs. Bricgs has den 
to place her left hand (the left, mark sCOVE 
upon the diseased part, when the moon is "0a 
its increase, (mark that again,) and then Ff a 
nounce with a solemn voice and an upturne, Hp. 4 
face, : hs 
*“ As you inerease, tg: 

Let this decrease,” ; 
and the swelling subsides immediately. ald 
cutaneous diseases, she excels. Warts, i 9 

she is accustomed to say, “are not not! 

all; onerly rub them against the fence \ aatin 
the hogs is in the habit of rubbin’ themselves, \ fol 
an’ the wart darsen’t stan’ it. It clars ou Fox | 
no time.” aay 
Such are some of the peculiarities of Mrs Ff af 1 


Briggs’s practice—which she adheres to wi! 
the pertinacity of a devotee in the meu 
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:science. She wisely thinks a cure 
int, and if that be performed, neither 


suificient 


ene patient nor physician should be too cu- 
sys in regard to the rationale of the method 
sloyed. It is in vain that the doctor has 

, her a thousand times, that by no marner 
t ene can her cures be derived from first 
-inciples.” Induction, Mrs. Briggs cares 

r ttle about, and could she but cure her 

-kens of the “garps,” she would be a 

py woman. Corn-meal mixed with spirits 
turpentine, has nearly depopulated her 
7 utry yard, 

Having thus given a short account of Mr. 
vd Mrs. Briggs’s most marked characteris- 
ties, it behooves us for a time to turn to their 
sie daughter and heiress, Miss Catharine 
Briggs. Kate is a young lady who has seen 
9 me ¢ ighteen summers; but Mrs. Briggs, 
who has the organ of number very clearly 
developed, would say, “she is jist seventeen 
year, three months an’ four days old: what 
makes me know it, is that old Joe Hender- 
son's barn war burnt clean up by lightnin’ 
the day afore, an’ the doctor (Mrs. Briggs 
always gave ‘Theophilus the title accorded 
wm by his neighbors) sed ef he had tended 

first principles, as he most sartinly oughter 
have done, it could not have happened no 
how. An’ why? He oughter have had a 
lightnin’ rod.” This parenthetical reminis- 
cence of the old lady being related, we 
vill return to Kate. 

Kate, though she would ornament the 
fire-side of a farmer, would not be “ appre- 
ciated” in a city parlor. She is pretty, but 
what will hardly bear telling, she has never 
discovered it. She has a good education, but 
cin quote from neither Byron, Bulwer, or 
Tom Moore. To crown the list of Miss 
Brigys’s possessions, she has that ne plus 
ultra of a lady’s hopes—a lover. Not a 
lover who sighs like a pair of bellows, and 
eciaiims upon the divine passion as a well 
taught parrot may be supposed to do, but 

> who, having * told his love,” thinks sighs, 
and protestations of eternal constancy, alike 


imiecessary to prove it. James (both of the 


| folks, with his lady-love, call him Jeems,) 


‘has almost an hereditary right of marry- 
ig into the Briggs family, for Briggs has 


-dded a Fox, and Fox a Briggs, until it has 


es. 
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become a supposition in the neighborhood 
that the brain of our own Theophilus has not 
been bettered by the relationship of his wor- 
thy progenitors. ‘This brings us to what the 
lawyers term the gist of our tale. 

“ Let old Hugginson say what he pleases, 
Misses Briggs, but I scorns sich vulgar pre- 
judictions—they ain’t by no marner on means 
producible from first principles—it mought 
apply to quadrupedical beasts, but can’t to 
man. Reterioation by marrying kin aint 
guine to take, in these enlightnin’ times; but 
it is all the go in disregard to animels, fur I 
ken prove it. Ef you cur-tails the tails of 
several successive ginerations of curs, they 
will finelly come with not no tails at ail. 
And why? ’Cordin’ to first principles, Nater 
is prone to desist the efforts of man, an’ find- 
in’ it his wish to have dogs without tails, she 
ginerously interlopes to affect that thar object 
with leetle trouble to hisself, an’ fur less pain 
But how 
on arth can you reply this here theory to 
mane, 


to the animel expariminted upon. 


Ef I marry my cousin, what right has 
Nater to suppose I wish my childring to have 
no brains? She dusent suppose it—I thinks 
not; an’ tharfore they have as much sinse as 
or’nary childring.” Thus reasoned Mr. 
Briggs, whilst Mrs. Briggs, by way of 
clincher to his argument, pointed to Kate— 
and exclaimed, 

“]t stands to reason thar aint nothin’ in it. 
Whar’s the gal that’s got more sinse then our 
No whar? 


Kate ? But wusent I and you 


cousins? [ think we war!” The doctor 
being thus supported, and seeing the beauties 
of his theory expand before him, determined 
to carry it to its utmost extent. 

“Cousins! Well, I knows that; but I 
dusent ker one cent if we war in the laryers 
degrees. It’s the intint that Nater minds, an’ 
ef | marry my aunt with a good intint, Nater 
aint guine to make me the father of a passil 
of ediots.” This was theorizing rather finely 
for Polly Briggs, and she hastened to qualify 
it by saying— 

“1 dusent know that, Doctor; but what I 
knows I knows, and I know me and you war 
cousins, an’ Kate is a galofsinse. Can’t she 
sing Bon Didn't she, when Jeems 
Fox called her a Jurno, tell us who this same 


Jurno war? An’ dusent you know how I 


e Doon? 
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larfed when I found, instid of being a Jew, 
she war the wife of a heathen idle?” 

“* Misses Briggs, didn’t I enjine an’ deplore 
you not to mention Jeems Fox to me any 
more? Jeems may be a very good man as 
fur as I knows, an’ comes of a disrespectful 
But no 
man what makes fun of my medicines an’ 
my theories shall ever marry Kate. Didn't 
he sen’ six miles for J. Bolus, M. D., jast 
winter, when he cotched that fluenzy ; tharby 
slightin’ my skill, requirements, an’ know- 
lidge? It is jist so ef I knows what a slight 


” 


family, fur | married a Fox myself. 


is. 

“Dear me! Doctor, how you do rin on! 
jist as ef I sed any thing about Jeems marry- 
ing Kate; tho’, fur that marter, I think a Fox 
isas good as a Briggs any day, an’ may- 
bee a leetle betterer. Old Harry Fox come 
very nigh gittin’ into Congress once.” 

“Thar it is! I’spose we shell now have 
the whole geology of the Fox family as 
usual, What ef old Harry had got to ‘Con- 
gress, is that any reason, ’cordin’ to first 
principles, fur Jeems marrying my darter? [ 
apostrophize you—is it ?” 

**T dusent know what you mean by the 
geography of the Fox’s, nither do I keer fur 
fust principles; but, as the saying is, a dog 
is known by the hang of his tail, and I ses 
agin,—a Fox has a right to carry his head as 
high as ary Briggs on arth.” 

* Protude as many happy thems at me as 
you please, Misses Briggs, but I’m not to be 
driv from my sintiments and opinions in that 
thar way, I ken tell you. I ses once and 
agin, I dusent object to Jeems’s famaly, but 
a man what larfs at the father, ain’t a fit an’ 
objectionable parsonage to marry the darter. 
That’s all, Misses Briggs. First princi- 
ples ses not, common sinse ses not, an’ more- 
over an’ also Doctor Theophilus Briggs ses 
not !” 

This last speech of the worthy doctor’s was 
uttered with such emphasis as to make Mrs, 
Polly Briggs think she had better change the 
manner of attack. She had referred to 
James Fox, in company witb Kate, and 
“ Jurno” the “ wife of the heathen idle,” for 
the purpose of introducing a conversation 
upon a scheme which she had long cherished 
in despite of Theophilus’s known opposition. 
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She most ardently desired a marriago } 
tween Kate and a member of her ae 7 
family, and in Mr. James Fox she thoyois 
she beheld the proper person wherew}th, 
accomplish her design. This done, ang , 
method found for curing “ them thar chick ; 
of the garps,” Polly Briggs would } 
supremely happy woman. So far ag , 
assistance of Mr. Fox was reckoned yum 
her daughter had long since informed 
that it would be forthcoming; but Kate. 
the same time, placed no great confid: 
in the success of her mother’s plans—these 
depending upon the procuring the consent 
Theophilus by dint of argument alone, } 
knew well her father’s superstitions and dias 
judices, and with a shrewdness which won, 
always exhibit when the heart is concerned, 
she thought these his only assailable points, 
She had accordingly digested a scheme 
her own, which our sketch has yet to devel. 
op. But let us first see how Mrs. Briges 
succeeded, and for that purpose we must re. 
sume the colloquy we have so unceremo 
niously broken off between our matrimonial 
belligerents. 


9 


“To be sure,” continued Polly Briggs 


“Jeems does rin on ‘an’ larf an uncomn 


heap, an [ never seen any good yit come oi 
larfin’; but I dusent think he means am 
parson on arth harm by it. Nothin’ n 
naterel then fur young men to larf. Jee: 
larfs at your oddnesses an’ not at you.” 

** My oddnesses, Misses Briggs!” The 
doctor’s eye flashed, and Mrs, Polly Briggs 
saw that her nice and beautiful distinct 
She tacked and bore 
down upon him from another quarter. 


was unappreciated. 


“In course I means what he thinks your 
A cat may larf at a king, 
you knows—not that [ would call Jeems 4 


oddnesses. 


fool, for he ain’t, an’ even you darsent say 1, 
smart as you is. He larfs when I gives mj 
chickins speerits of turpentine, but I never 
blows up as ef he war makin’ fun on me.” 
“1’ll be hanged ef the chickens eve! 
larf, tho!” replied the doctor, losing his a0 
ger in his desire of being witty at the expens 
of a rival practitioner. “ Them chickens 
mought be cured ef you would take my piat 
of holdin’ on to first principles—muzzle ‘ea 


from eating worms.” The moment was $ 
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éyorable one, and Mrs. Briggs determined to 
bring the doctor to an issue. He had con- 
descended to unbend himself—to be facetious 
_and what manon earth can refuse his wife 

g request In such a state of mind. 

But here we must lament the blindness of 
mortals; alas! alas! that man (and woman 
too) should behold fruit within their reach, 
sail be unable to grasp it! 

«Then wont you let Jeems have Kate, 
since it is plain it is your principles and not 
vou he hates? Jist to think on it—you’'ll 
break your darter’s heart. She didn’t eat 
hardly @ morsel of breakfuss this blessed 
mornin’, an’ it war no later than yestiddy I 
cotched her cryin’.” 

« Wimen’s hearts dusent break as easy as 
stone jugs—they aint chany war, Misses 
Briggs. Hate my principles, does he! 
Here's my foot—-a very sizeable, but not a 
very admyrable foot; let him hate that, an’ 
he ‘mought have Kate. Here’s my arms, 
passable arms, an’ well matched; let him 
hate them, an’ he mought have Kate. Here's 
my head, a gabular head, an’ distressed, an’ 
kivered with hair like most folks; let him 
hate that, an’ I still aver an’ repeaterate he 
mought have Kate. But hate my principles! 
I'll be drotted ef the King of Inglund should 
marry her ef he did that! My principles is 
things I’ve got by study—by lookin’ to what 
larnt men call cause and defect. My 
limbs I got from Nater, and ef he larfs at 
them, he larfs at her an’ not at me—but to 
hate my principles is to hate me, an’I ses 
agin, as long as he intertains them sintiments, 
he shouldn’t have Kate to save his life!” 

“You'll break her heart,” sobbbed Mrs. 
Briggs—* you'll kill her as sure as nothin’.”’ 
“Kill smoke! I should like to see my 
darter dyin’ for love—I should now—’twould 
be somethin’ new in first principles. Call 
Kate here this instint !’ Kate appeared. 

* Does you love Jeems Fox ?’—Expressive 
“Does you, I arsk ?’’—Sensation. 

“Miss Catherin Briggs, whar’s your 
tongue?” Agitation. 

“Well, the ongratitude of this wurl is 
most estonishin’! Here’s my child—my own 
child—my darter Kate—who I’ve dangled 
on my knees in her infancy, an’ cared for 
from her childhood—who I’ve cherished, an’ 


silence, 
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coaxed, an’ kissed; an’ she’s now gone to 
lovin’ the man that hates her father’s princi- 
ples, one who larfs at her father’s tenants— 
(tenets?) QO Nater, you are most unnate- 
rel!” 

Kate could suppress her feelings no longer, 
She knew, notwithstanding the ludicrous 
words used by Theophilus, that he was 
greatly distressed, and she hastened to assure 
him that without his consent she would never 
wed James Fox. How this consent was to 
be obtained, we will now see. 

The nearest neighbor of Mr. Briggs, was 
a widowed woman named Brown. She waa 
one of those good souls, who are always will- 
ing to contribute their mite to the world’s 
treasure of happiness. She had known Kate 
from infancy, and had not been without hope 
of securing her for one of her rough, over- 
grown, but good-natured sons; but none of 
the young could be brought to 
second the widow’s efforts—they all being 
terrified at what they termed Kate’s “book 
larnin’.” Mrs. Brown had then almost 
despaired of having any thing todo in the 
disposal of Miss Briggs’s hand in marriage, 
when the midway situation of her house, 
combined with the known qualities of the 
hostess, caused it to be selected as a place of 
interview between our lovers. ‘The widow 
Brown was now in her glory—the confidant 
in a love affair—in which the union was op- 
posed by the father of the lady. “Won't I 
fix him, the hard-hearted old bar! I'll be 
switched ef I dusent! were her exclama- 
tions when first informed of the difficulties 
of her visitors. ‘ Fathers is always more 
unnaterel than mothers,” she would continue: 
“they dusent know what wimins’ hearts are 
made of; but go on, bandyin’ an’ kickin’ 
’em*about jist like they war ¢trabballs. Eft 
{ war in Misses Briggs’s place, I'd tell him 
at once, ’twas more properer for hii to stick 
to his docterin’ then to be pokin’ his nose in 
things that dusent consarn him. I'd like to 
see him oppose your marryin’ my Pete 
(the okard varmint) ef he war to go a court- 
in’ you. I'd give him a bit of my mind; ef [ 
didn’t, I'd be switched! But men will be 
pervarse any way you fix ’em.,” 

These few indignant reflections will suffi- 
ciently indicate the mental calibre of the 


Browns 
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widow Brown, to whose house Kate hied 
soon after the disagreeable conference with 
her father. “ My Pete’’ was soon despatched 
to secure the attendance of Mr. Fox—for 
which piece of kindness Peter had a reason 
of his own, to say nothing of his gallantry. 

He was anxious that the parties should be 
speedily married, that he might escape the 
daily upbruidings of his mother for his boorish 
shame-facedness in permitting such a jewel 
as Kate to escape him, and that he, to use his 
own expression, might marry a woman who 
didn’t “know B from a bull’s foot.” Mr. 
Fox's residence was not far off, and he 
speedily answered the summons of Peter. 

“There is only one way by which it can 
be done, Jeems,” exclaimed Kate, after 
having given her lover the particulars of the 
skirmish at her homestead. ‘ Only one way, 
and I know you won't use that,” she con- 
tinued, in a tone which seemed to imply that 
he would jump at it. 

“Won't do it! I will do any thing to se- 
cure our happiness—whip any enemy your 
father has, and if his only enemy be himself, 
I still hold to my offer.” 

“ Jeems !” 

“Kitty, my dear darling Kitty! why do 
you pronounce my name so reproachfully? I 
wouldn’t harm Mr. First Principles for the 
world. What is it you would have me do?” 

“Promise not to laugh, and promise also 
to obey orders, and I will tell you.” 

*T promise both.” 

“You must feign sickness and take some 
of my father’s medicines.” 

Fox sprung from his seat as if he had been 
stung by an asp. He had promised to do any 
thing, but he never thought woman’s Jove 
would exact as much as this. Ie would 
have fought a brace of duels most will- 
ingly—distance twenty paces, advance and 
fire when you please; but to take the 
medicines of a man whom he had laughed at 
and be 
placed at the mercy of one whose pretension 


, 


for years—to “invalid himself,’ 


to knowledge was the best farce in the world 


twas too bad! But that lady seemed to en- 
joy his surprise. With a roguish twinkle 
of the eye she told him—*’Cordin* to first 
principles” he must do it—“an’ why? The 


—QO Catharine Briggs, Catharine Briggs— 


first principles of a man of honor show’ ‘ a 
to adhere to his word, and he had »), “ 
himself to do whatever she might ask.” , , at 
“ But Kate, are you serious ?”’ i 
“* Never more so!” an 
“ But what abominable drug do you sp». | nitted 
pose he will give me?” we he 
“QO, now you are coming to your sens - 
I have arranged every thing very n ps 
But first let me see you act the inyaljj— «But 
command you to be taken with a sick—g y, ‘ ‘és ail 
sick headache.” hl 
James assumed a die-away air, which 1 ‘ awfi 
Mr. Peter Brown laugh long and loudly, yo). he shal 
withstanding his awe of the “ book larnt” - nee t 
“That will do very well, indeed. I yey . ie mu 


believe were I to give you one of my cast. 


harmles 


gowns, you might acta lady whose nerves oP ils 
are ‘sadly disordered.’ Six feet in height. Mr. Fo 
thickness in proportion, and a ruddy cle! man’ 
are difficulties which would display your in. even W 
mense genius in overcoming. But what them. 
you suppose may be my father’s remedy for “The 
the disease you have just recovered from?” carrvins 
“The commonwealth of quacks can only nd the 
tell! What is it?” nly at 
“A most admirable one—a strong solution bat som 
of tobacco (ambue Yr; Mr. Fox,) taken as an equally 
emetic.” denniail 
Fox despised tobacco as heartily as King expedie 
Jamie, or Mr. Rush—not that, like the royal be haat 
crusader against our weed, he thougiit it would 
typical of his Satanic majesty—but having in a trace 
his youth undertaken the usual Virginia certed 1 
method of crossing the Rubicon of* manhood har 1”? 
by becoming a chewer, it had nauseated tc The 
such @ degree as to induce him to wait Ti es beau 
quietly for his beard to assert that which his B federal 
tobacco refused todo. It may therefore be great | 
supposed, that, from the catalogue of human wife tl 
ills, he was anxious to choose some otlier would 
than the sick headache. ‘He would hav James 
the toothache ; he was sure he felt a slight first th 
pais 1 one of them at that moment—a jay- long ¢ 
tooth ; yes, he most certainly felt it.” Kate make | 
laughingly replied— the jui 
“Well, take it! but you will be near sant m 
suffocated with hot bricks, and have in add: disgust 
tion a blister applied to the nerve leading really | 
from the tooth: he never extracts—not J an opp 
‘cordin’ to first principles.’” B bis dar 


“Tt has no nerve!” 
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‘1 ph) 

« He'll find one. 

« Well, can’t [ have the rheumatism ? Say 
i ranght a dreadful cold hunting with Peter 

caug! 

ri . , 9 

sho day before yesterday. 

«['ll qualify to thet thar,” said Peter, actu- 
ated by a spirit of accommodation. 

«Rut you must not have the rheumatism: 


+ isa hobby; and he has five hundred reme- 


each one of which is worse than the 
The sick headache ia the thing.” 


: ne ing. 
«But the tobacco !”” 

«[ see you are resolved not to be a martyr 
Jove, and as ours is a good cause it may 
bo lawful tocheat him. I will manage so that 
he shall order me to prepare the solution ; 
and as tar-water is nearly of the same color, 
you must have a dose of that: it is quite 
harmless, and the taste you must endure.” 

«]’il do it! woman’s expedients forever !”’ 
Mr. Fox had the misfortune to find that 
yoman’s» expedients may occasionally fail, 
even when love has assisted in forming 
taem,. 

The-next day was the one fixed on for 
carrying this ruse d'amour into practice ; 
and the parties separated in high glee, not 
only at the prospect of happiness before them, 
but some of them (we will answer for Peter) 
equally rejoiced that it should be effected by 
deceiving the doctor. Mr. Brown thought the 
expedient exceeded in ingenuity any thing 
he had ever “ hearn tell on,” and declared he 
would be a witness of its success, “‘or bust 
a trace;” whilst the widow repeatedly as- 
serted that it was “sarvin’ him right, the old 
bar!” 

The following morning was as bright and 
ts beautiful as any ** since the adoption of our 
federal constitution.” | Theophilus, to his 
great surprise, had been informed by his 
wife the evening before, that his services 
would be needed, and that the patient was 
James Foxeedisease, a sick headache. He 
first thought, that, as a punishment for his 
long contempt of his practice, he wuold 
make him “chaw the tobarker an’ swallow 
the juice,” but he reflected that this unplea- 
sant mode of administering his physic would 
disgust the young man, and Briggs was 
really rejoiced that he had at length found 
an opportunity of conscientiously bestowing 
his daughter’s hand upon the kinsman of his 
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wife. Kate, too, with tears, opposed this piece 
of vindictive malice, and was ordered to pre- 
pare the healing solution. The cavalcade 
now set forth by way of the widow Brown's 
—-to whom Theophilus was desirous of show- 
ing the triuinph of science over prejudice— 
and Kate was equally desirous of warning 
Mr. Peter of the danger of being too boister- 
ous in the exhibition of his mirth—it might 
arouse her father’s suspicions ; but Kate had 
already done this by the little anxiety she 
manifested tor James’s illness, and the perfect 
willingness she showed in her father being 
his sole physician. Theophilus had long 
before discovered, that though his daughter 
might not oppose his practice amongst his 
neighbors, she was yet a little hetorodox as 
to his skill, and therefore would not submit, 
without a inurmur, to his prescribing for one 
so dear to her as Mr. James Fox. 

Arriving at Mrs. Brown’s, they were in- 
formed by one of her sons that she and Peter 
had set out an hour previous for the residence 
of James-——“ havin’ hearn tell he war sick.” 
Here again the suspicious Theophilus thought 
He was 
aware that Kate had often met James at the 
widow's; and he reflected deeply, as he rode 


he saw more than met the eye. 


along, upon the probabilities of their having 
formed a conspiracy for the purpose of gull- 
He 
had the phial containing the solution in his 
pocket, and nothing was easier than testing 
it. 

“Kate, did you 
strong?” he queried, 

“ Very strong, father—look at the color— 
that will show you.” 

“ War it some of that low-ground tobarker, 
you used ?”’ 


ing him. But could he not prove it? 


make this here stuff 


“It is as strong as it can be, father—twas 
soaked a long time.” 

“ Well, thar is no harm in tastin’, no 
how !” he continued, “ war it as hot as aggy 
fortus.” 

** That is useless, father; and besides there 
is just a dose.” 

“ A leetle too leetle, or a leetle too much, 
aint guine to make any deceivable defference 
—1I believes somers myself in homepathy ; so 
here goes!’ His tongue touched it, and he 
was in a moment convinced he had been de- 
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ceived. With most admirable presence of 
mind he exclaimed, “all right;” and pre- 
tending to replace his false drug, he let the 
phial fell upon the flinty road, and shivered 
it to atoms. 

“ Thar now! war ever man so unfortunit,” 
he ejaculated—*“ busted all to shivers; I 
must go back an’ git some more—"twon’t not 
do to niglect the sick; and before Kate 
could think of a reply, he put whip to his 
horse and dashed homeward. Once out of 
sight, he slackened his speed and soliloquized 
after the following style : 

“Fool who! the scampaginous raskils! 
*T was a good joke, tho’; but ef ] dusent make 
it a betterer *fore I’m done, call Doctor The- 
ophilus Briggs a fool! That Kate are a gal, 
and the sarpent that fooled Eve would have 
found it hard work to git ’round her. I 
knows it war some of her doins, for Jeems 
are too proud—dad drat him—to ascend to 
sich contrivances, ef she hadn’t dissuaded 
him. The Briggs’s war alwise as cute as a 
needle, an’ the Fox’s as proud asa nick-tailed 
horse; but one’s cuteness an’ t’other’s pride 
won’t save ’em now; Jeems shall take my 
medicines, or shan’t take my darter, that’s 
all. Ef he takes it, fur the sake of the joke 
an’ the kin, he gets her—ef he takes it not, 
fur the sake of the first principles, he dusent. 
Kate, [ should think, feels rayther mean, at 
her smartness bein’ found ont. I should jist 
like to know what her an’ Misses Briggs are 
talkin’ on. O, wouldn’t 1!” 

The conversation, which was the object of 
the doctor’s wish, the reader must hear. 

“Oh, mother!” exclaimed our distressed 
damsel, as soon as the perplexity of her 
situation was seen—“ O, mother! what shall 
we do?” 

“ Well, I does think,” said Mrs. Briggs, 
not heeding her daughter’s question—* I 
does think that Docter Briggs is one of the 
most provokinest men I ever seed. He 
suspects there’s something wrong at work, as 
sure as my name is Polly Briggs; but I 
knows ef Jeems dusent take that thar plague- 
taked ambeer he’s cuine to bring back with 
him, he’]l be as mad as a March har—an’ 
then the mischief will be to play; an’ Kate 
Briggs cant not marry a Fox, but somers 
else, which aint happened, as I knows on, 
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this hundred year. It is alwise 
when I wants a thing to happen !” 

** Mother, tell me what I must do,” so! 
Kate, finding her first question unh 


_ 
’ 


ec ’ 


* Don’t cry, child—thar’s alwise more ; S  Almo 
one way of whippin’ Satan ‘round the st, S iind | 
Jeems must take the ambeer, that’s fa:— ; the | 
if he loves you he'll do it, that’s more™ | did * po 

«“Q, mother, I couldn’t ask that !” B had she 

“Ask him! [ dusent see any us: B co far as 
askin’ him, fur my part. He thinks be. QB of whic’ 
guine to take a leetle tar-water, an’ Jet } S wasa k 
chink so till he gits it down, and then e: a pet of 
thinks of any thing except Kate Briggs. Bas we te 
hasn’t the true manners of a Fox—besides. | take the 
hearn Doctor Briggs say, what one thin! net, eit 
has a most extronary effect on what highly | 
takes; an’ who knows but he may go ; must hi 
think ambeer, tar-water? As fur that marto disease 
I knowed a man to eat a monstrous biz B mortal 
and think it a squi’rl.” BM6, a 

Kate’s love, but not her reason, asser' & if not of 
to this arrangement, so ingeniously «> ye She ' 
ported by the arguments of her mothe: B ber of t 
She disliked the idea of winning a husbe: Jy intellige 
by deceiving him; but she liked it bet; p it 1s Som 
than losing Mr. Fox altogether, which : B her to ta 
foresaw would be the case. Many other Mie istance 
schemes flashed through her brain, but } B be shut, 
Briggs’s was the only one that appears: Fopen th 
feasible. B ever she 

We must draw a veil over the closin: Jp 2” she 
scenes of our tale. How the cachina‘or or into t 
inclinations of Mr. Peter Brown sudden: erally 
gave place to the greatest alarm—how Kat quently 
in her fright, developed the whole plot—bhos other ot 
old Briggs answered, “I knowed it,” mo= not be 
all be omitted! The sickness of the oces: Je "ing 
has nothing romantic in it, and the reader madison: 
may be assured that our unfortunate lover ©: Her dis 
a thousand-fold the wretchedness of tho was not 
who “ go down to sea.” The doctor harry to them 
accomplished this piece of retributive justice J "le on 
gladly gave his consent—was at the wee she wot 
ding—and told the futile attempt of trying her, but 
to deceive one who acted according to fre He *’y ot! 
principles. Of the widow Brown, we c= “flared 
only say, she still calls Theophilus an “« with gr 
bar”—of Polly Briggs, that she is yet uns disposit 
quainted with the mystery of curing “ the so new! 
thar chickens of the garps”—and conseques [am *'ghb 
ly has one wish yet unaccomplished. which | 
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Almost every family has a pet of some 
kind. If nota child, it is a bird, a cat, a dog, 
F or the like. Such a relation to our family 
BS id «poor old Jube”’ sustain; such a relation 

had she sustained for thirteen years, having, 
Fw far as we know, outlived all her children, 
of which she had a numerous family. She 


wasa kitten at the time of our marriage, and 


4 pet of our “ better half” at that time; and 
es we took the mistress, of course we had to 
take the pet, and as we never had any other 
net, either child, bird, or dog, she was a 
But as all mortal life 
» must have an end, she became subject to 
B disease and death, and yielded up her 
F mortal life on Sunday morning, May 31, 


§ highly favored one. 


 )<46, after a severe struggle, full of years, 
E ifnot of honors. * Poor old Jube.” 

She was a prominent and intelligent mem- 
It is true, her 
intelligence was sometimes troublesome, as 
itissometimes with human beings, leading 


ber of the feline community. 


P her to take advantage of circumstances. For 
F instance, if the doors about the house should 
e shut, but not latched, she would be sure to 
open them with her fore foot, and go wher- 
sever she pleased; and when night came on, 
jand she knew it was time to be sent to bed, 
Sor into the cellar, or out of doors, as we gen- 
erally gave her her choice, she would fre- 
quently hide herself under the sofa, settee, or 
other out of the way place, so that she could 
not be readily seen, with the intention of re- 
maining in the house all night, and sometimes 
she succeeded in accomplishing her object. 
Her disposition, generally, was good; but she 
was not fond of children, not being accusiomed 
to them, and whenever any of the neighbors’ 
little ones took a fancy to “ play” with her, 
she would allow them to smooth and talk to 
her, but if they attempted to fondle or take 
peny other undue familiarity with her, she 
} “flared up,” and would strut slowly away 
with great dignity. In connection with her 
disposition, we may also state that she was 
so newhat jealous, and would seldom allow her 
neighbor cotemporaries to come into her yard, 
which they sometimes did for the purpose of 
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NAL. 
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satisfying their hunger with what she left, 
as, like all other highly-fed folks, she was 
somewhat dainty about her food, and if it did 
not suit the nicety of her taste, she would 
smell it, give her foot a shake and leave it. 
Yet, although she thus refused to eat it her- 
self, she was not willing for others to have it, 
and only a few days before her death, she 
belabored one poor young timid thing at a 
terrible rate, and drove her out. But she 


gone, and we forgive her. ‘ Poor 
” 


18 
old Jube. 

Karly in the morning on which she died, 
we were informed that she was sick. We 
went to her, and patted, smoothed, and talked 
to her. She answered our questions in the 
best way she could, and appeared to be very 
grateful for the attention paid to her—sing- 
ing, or purring, and kneading with her feet, 
although she was not able to stand up. We 
then gave her some milk, which she slowly 


now 


lapped up, but she soon after went into a 
spasmodic fit and fell down the steps, where, 
after a short time, during whch she called 
most piteously for help, she expired. “ Poor 
old Jube.” 

She had always been very fond of newspa- 
pers. Hence may we not infer her peculiar 
traits of intelligence? In her kittenhood, 
she loved to play with them, running over 
and under them till she would tear them to 
pieces. In more advanced life she would be 
perfectly happy, if she could get a newspa- 
per to lie upon, or, if she could not get a 
whole one, a piece, just large enough for her 
fore feet to rest upon, satisfied her. There- 
fore, when she died, we covered her over 
nicely with newspapers, and let her lay till 
the quiet hour of evening twilight, when we 
dug her grave inthe yard. The family were 
then called together, and we laid her in her 
last resting-place, carefully lining it first, and 
covering her with papers, and then with the 
clods of the earth, where we left her, to 


lowly lie, and sweetly sleep, 
Shut up in the grave. 


«“ Poor old Jube.”—Our hearts were too ful 
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to “speak” over her grave. But if we could 
have done so, it would have been to the 
following effect: 

“Poor old Jube!” Thy days are num- 
bered, and thou hast gone the way of all 
flesh. Thou hast been a good and an affec- 
tionate cat. ‘Thy loss we deeply deplore.” 
But does not thy spirit survive, and is it not 
already in some other state of existence, and 
shall we not see thee again? The tears we 
shed for thee are honest tears. We have 
nothing to gain by thy death, and nothing to 
lose, but thyself and thy company. ‘Thy 
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mistress wil! 


never again be ea, 
by thee at the door on her retur: 
to know if she has any thing ¢ 
nor will thy tail be pulled any mor 


thee talk and answer such qu 





was necessary sometimes to ask 
latterly thy education and manners 
come so perfect that it was seldom n 
to do this, and thy answers gener 
prompt and proper; and, take t 

thy example is worthy of imitatio 
surviving companions.—"* Poor old 
We bid thee farewell. Peace to thy 
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Oh! say what wishcan yet be thine? 





say what wish can yet be thine? 
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All that’s dear to me is wanting, 
Lone and cheerless here § roam; 

The stranger's joys, howe’er enchanting, 
To me can never be hike home 
To me can never, &c. 





Give me those, [ ask no other, 


5 

3 Those that bless the humble dome, 

; Where dwell my father and my mother 
¢ Give, ob! give me back my home, 

‘ 


My own, my own dear native home 


* The small notes under the Air will form a good Duett throughout. 
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NOW WESTLIN WINDS. 


SONG, COMPOSED IN AUGUST, BY BURNS. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


Xow westlin winds, and slaught’ring guns 
Bring autumn’s pleasant weather; 

rhe moorcock springs, on whirring wings, 
Amang the blooming heather ; 

Now waving grain, wide o’er the plain, 
Delights the weary farmer ; 

\nd the moon shines bright, when I rove at nigh‘, 
To muse upoh my charmer. 


The partridge loves the fruitful fells ; 


The plover loves the mountains ; 

The woodeock haunts the lonely dells, 
The soaring hern the fountains : 

Through lofty groves the chushat roves, 
The path of man to shun it; 

The hazel bush o’erhangs the thrush, 
The spreading thorn the linnet. 


Thus ev'ry kind their pleasures find, 
The savage and the tender; 

Some social joy, and leagues combine ; 
Some solitary wander 


Avaunt, away! the cruel sway, 
T'yrannic man’s dominion ; 

The sportsman’ joy, the murd’ring cry, 
The flutt’ring gory pinion ! 

But Pezgy dear, the ev’ning’s clear, 
Thick flies the skimming swallow ; 

The sky is blue, the fields in view, 
Ail fading-green and yellow: 

Come let us stray our gladsome way, 
And view the charms of nuture ; 

The rustling corn, the fruited thorn, 
And every happy creature. 

We'll gently walk, and sweetly talk, 
Till the silent moon shines clearly ; 

Pll grasp thy waist, and, fondly prest, 
Tell how I love the dearly : 

Not vernal show’rs to budding flow’rs, 
Not autumn to the farmer, 

So dear can be as thou to me, 


My fair, my lovely charmer ! 
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These flowers continue to be popularly 
called Geraniums, although they differ in 
some of their characters, and also in their 
habits and native localities, from the Gera- 
niums properly so called. ‘The name Gera- 
nium comes from a Greek word, and is given 
from the resemblance which the fruit has to 
the neck and head of a crane; and the name 
of the subdivision to which our flower 
velongs is derived from the same resem- 
jlance to the head and neck of a stork, and 
there is still another subdivision of the 
original genus, Erodium, which is named 
rom another Greek epithet for the crane; 
* that, though the original genus Geranium 
8 now divided into three distinct genera or 
wub-genera, all these three have very nearly 
the same meaning. The principal dis- 
unctions are, that the Geraniums, properly 

l-l'y 6 


GERANIUM. 


so called, have the ten stamens all perfect ; 
the Pelargoniums have usually seven perfect, 
and the Erodiums have only five. 

Geraniums are common wild plants in 
almost all parts of Europe, while there are 
no Pelargoniums, so far as is hitherto known, 
natives of any place in the northern hem- 
isphere. By far the greater number of them 
are found in Southern Africa. There aré 
some species natives of New Holland, but 
these are few in number, and inferior in 
beauty to the African species. 

The number of varieties, and perhaps 
even of species, is very great; and there are 
probably no plants which are more easily 
cultivated, or which break more into va- 
rieties when raised from seed. Few plants 
are more easily propagated either by seeds 
or by cuttings; and there is no window- 
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flower so universal a favorite, in towns and 
other confined places, as the Pelargonium 
in one or other of its varieties, 

The proper soil for them is half well- 
rotted manure, a fourth fresh vellow loam, 
and a fourth of equal parts of good gurden 
mould and decayed leaves; but, as is the 
case with many plants, though they run 
more vigorously to stem and to leaf in rich 

( soils, they flower much better in soil which 
i is not quite so rich. 

‘The one which we have selected is called 
Rosinante, and is a very handsome plant, 
with a profusion of bright carmine-colored 





“ Bob,” 

“What, Dick.” 

“Do you see that young man across the 
street ?” 

“The one who walks with such an easy 
air, and bows to almost every one he meets?” 

“The same.” 

“ Yes—I see him.” 

“* Well, take notice of that lady he is about 
to meet. There! he bows very politely to 
her, but it is not returned.” 

“1 see—what does it inean ?” 

; ‘Thereby hangs a tale.” 
“ Ah! is it a good one—worth while the 





| | telling?” 
“Tt is, most certainly—though the events 
{ are nothing more than have happened a 
if thousand times before.” 
H “ What of that, so it be good ?”” 
} “Very well, let me see—the sun will be 


down in half an hour. Walk over to my 
office, and you shall hear what you shall 
1 hear.” 
' ‘This was in the street of a very pleasant 


k village. “Bob” was a young man who re- 
4 joiced in being the master of a good trade, 
| and who possessed, also, a share of common 
} gense ; and “ Dick,” his companion, of nearly 


the same age, was a lawyer, who chose just 
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flowers, which contrast exquisitely 


vit] 


fine green of the foliage. 
Itisa great advantage for the 
flowers that the finer sorts of Pelay 


lover 
gon 
are equally hardy with the more evi, 
sorts; and though the obtaining of 
choice ones is somewhat a matter of chan 
and they in consequence bring high pric. 
when first out; yet they are propagated ; 
freely by cuttings, that, in the course of 
season or two, even the choicest of + 
Pelargoniums become cheap enough 
being everybody’s flower. 

{ Florist’s Magazine 
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BY E. SHERMAN KEENEY. 


such an one as our friend Bob for his ass. 
ciate. 

They waiked over to the office. D 
drew a chair near an open window, lita cigar 
and placed his feet upon another chair. B 
did likewise, 

*¢ Now,” said Bob, “let's have it.” 

“T am no orator as Brutus is”’— 

“Hold! leave Shakspeare out of the ques 
tion.” 

“ Very well, then, Shakspeare shall 
dismissed ; but I tell you again the story has 
nothing in it new, nor shall | garnish it with 
any of the flowers of fancy. 
up your mind to a plain statement of facts, a: 


You must make 


prosy as a lawyer’s brief in a chancery sul.” 

“() well, give the facts-—-I’ll add the 
flowers.” 

“Five years ago that young man was in 
very humble circumstances. He was then 
twenty, and a clerk in a store, with the mot- 
erate salary of three hundred a year. This 
was not a very great income for a young 
man in that position, as you may well im 
gine; but, besides himself living from it, he 
had another large call upon his salary. Hs 
mother and a little brother and sister wer? 
mainly dependant upon him for support. 

“This fact was known to but few, {0 
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sjlowing the dictates of true delicacy, he 
lid not make his situation or his troubles the 
biect of remark to his associates. Indeed, 
he considered it no hardship to contribute 
from his earnings toward the support of those 
ho leaned upon him, although it required 
much self-denial. 

«[ said he was about twenty ; and, as you 
an guess, he was prepossessing in his ap- 


nparance—-and, withal, sensible and intelli- 
aes In fact, he was one of the finest young 
f lows you would meet in a long walk; and, 
alt cach difident in a high degree, he was 


always self-possessed, easy, and communica- 


ive with others. Under these circumstances 
t was not strange that Simeon Kingsley— 
for that was his name—became a favorite 
with the ladies, and much esteemed by all 
who knew him. 

“Among the young ladies with whom 
Kingsley formed an acquaintance was one 
Jane Ellingwood. By degrees it became 
evident enough to lookers-on that feelings of 
atender nature were growing up between 
tiem. This was not thought strange—for 
Jane was pleasing in her person and man- 
ners, and strove to be so toward Kingsley ; 
nd she had the credit, also, of being a kind- 
hearted and sensible girl. 

“Several months passed by—and the at- 
tachment between them seemed to increase. 
Kingsley felt that he was a happy fellow. 
He was received with undisguised pleasure 
by all the family—and with Jane he walked, 
read, sung,—criticized the Poets, discussed 
the merits of authors, and descanted on the 
claims of the magazines—in fact, he was 
half inclined to believe there was such a 
thing ag Paradise below. 


“During all this, the thought never oc- 
curred to Kingsley that his circumstances or 
prospects might be unknown to Jane or her 
family, or that, if known, it would make any 
difference in the feelings of either toward him. 
Some one, whether kindly or ankindly intend- 
ed, is of no consequence, mentioned the thing 
to him. The suspicion troubled him, for 
though he could by no means convince himself 
there was any justice in the insinuation, the 
hare thought for a time pained him beyond 
Seasure, But, as almost any sensible man 
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would have done, he dismissed the idea as 
too improbable to believe. 

“ But a new event was about to take place 
in his history. Circumstances of such a 
nature had occurred with his mother’s family 
as to render it necessary for new dispositions 
to be made for them. Kingsley immediately 
determined to rent a small house and move 
them there at once. And, strange to tell, 
without asking any body’s leave, he did so. 
The fact, of course, soon became well known, 
and the villagers were nota little surprised 
at it, E well remember the scandal afloat 
on the occasion. The old women were as- 
tonished, and the money-wise of all classes 
determined, in general conclave, that it was 
the most bair-brained thing on record. 
people are very wise, you know, Bob.” 

“ Yes, [ know, very wise—the world would 
be in a sad state without them. But go 
on.” 

“Well, all these things did not disturb 
Kingsley very much. 


Some 


He felt perfectly able 
to do all he had undertaken, and certain that 
it was no one’s business but his own. He 
felt conscious, further, that he was doing 
right, and nothing could swerve him under 
such circumstances. 

“ But about this time an incident occurred 
that did annoy him and give him much pain. 
He called at Mr. Ellingwood’s to spend an 
evening with Jane, but she excused herself 
on the score of a previous engagement. 
This she had not done before. And Mr. 
Ellingwood received him with a chilling air 
entirely unusual. He questioned him very 
closely in regard to his family—his condition 
—his prospects—and expressed great surprise 
at his determination to support his mother; 
at the same time remarking he was not be- 
fore aware of his condition in life. 

“As a matter of course, Kingsley went 
home pained and mortified. 
had he been received thus, 


Never before 
If he had been 
taken for what he was not, he felt certain 
there had been no intentional deception on 
his part ; and all the doubts and misgivings 
experienced when it had been first suggested 
to him he would not be well received were 
his history known, came up anew. Why 
this change? What was the cause? 


* But he stopped reasoning upon the mat- 
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ter, and determined to bring it to a speedy 
close. He made several attempts to have an 
interview with Jane, but in one way or ano- 
ther she always excused herself. Asa last 
resort, he determined to write toher. And 
here is the letter.” 

Saying which he unlocked a drawer in his 
table and drew therefrom a letter. 

‘*But how came you by the letter, Dick?” 

“ Honcrably, 1 assure you,—but let that 
pass.”” 

“ Well, go on—let’s have it.” 

“ Here it is: 

“Dear Jane: 

*[ scorn the thought of deception in any form, and 
I must acknowledge that [ find, on examining my own 
heart, an attachment for you as strong as it well can 
be. I may have deceived myself entirely, but 1 have 
had the weakness to hope it was in some measure re- 
turned. I need not refer to the many happy hours we 
have spent together, or the apparent pleasure you have 
always experienced while in my company, as a justifi- 
cation for my presumption—I trust you will remember 
it all. Have Lall this time been deeeiving myself and 
misconstruing your conduct toward me? If so, I pray 
you will undeceive me. 

“| have only to add, that in either event, I hope you 
will receive this note in kindness, and believe me most 
sincerely 

“ Yours, 
“S$. Kinesiey.” 

“ That is very short, Dick, but there’s no- 
thing in it to be ashamed of. Was there an 
answer ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Well, what was it? Have you got that, 
too?” 

“ Yes, and here that is: 

* Mr. Kinoscey is informed that he has entirely 

misinterpreted my feelings—I regarded him only asa 


friend. 
“Jang ELLIncwoopo.” 


** Cool, isn’t it, Bob?” 

« Yes.” 

“ But how did he bear it ?” 

“ As any one would, at first~—he thought, 
of course, he could not live, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

“You make light of it, Dick.” 

* Not of the hypocrisy of Miss Ellingwood, 
but of Kingley’s dying for sucha girl. Se- 
riously, however, Kingsley was very much 
pained by the event. His attachment was 
genuine, and I believe to this day he would 
have been pining over the occurrence, had 
not the conviction forced itself upon his mind 


that he was rejected for the meanest > 


1€st 
motives. And, after all, Kingsley ¢ 
but acknowledge that it looked like a yon 
foolish thing for him to think of marryi. 
though he always justified himself by 


that he did not intend to do so, till he 


place himself in better circumstances, ‘| 
he hoped to do by industry, integrity, . 
devotion to business. av 

“Tt was four years ago when these ey 
transpired. The first sad feelings pas 
Kingsley went to work with redoubled ene: 
gy. He maintained his mother’s little fay)’, 
upon his scanty salary, and bravely trusts, 
the future for something better. Ar 
came. At the end of a year he was at 
get another hundred dollars added 
income, so that now he could Jay by a sma 
sum yearly, besides meeting all the deman(s 
upon his purse. 

«So passed three years, In all this! 
his reputation for integrity and business 
talent increased, and it increased justly, too, 
He was methodical, energetic, quick, and 
clear-headed. The attachment and cor 
dence of his employer, Johnson, became very 
great for him—so great, that one year ag 
he offered to take him in as a partner—he t 
furnish the capital, and Kingsley to do ' 
business and receive one half the profits, & 
matters stand with him now. 

“ But | am getting along too fast. Before 
this took place, he became acquainted with 
a girl by the name of Frances Pendleton—a: 
frank and fair a being as one would wish to 
meet. She hated hypocrisy, and very soon 
learned to entertain a high regard for Kings 
ley. Perhaps the fact that she had known 
the circumstances of his first attachment and 
the motive that led to his rejection, had some 
influence upon her feelings toward him—for 
she had learned from her own lips the reason 
why Miss Ellingwood rejected Kingsley 
And that was—what do you supppose! His 
poverty. ‘Only think,’ said Miss E. to her 
one day, ‘of marrying such a poor coot—l 
thought he was better off.’” 

“That Miss Ellingwood must be a delect- 
able being, Dick.” 

* Yes, rather.” 

“ Did Miss Pendleton ever tell Kingsley 
what she knew !” 
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«She did. Perhaps it showed a want of 


propriety. but she defended herself by saying 
re rebuked Miss E. at the time, and had 
fyrever lost her friendship for it; and further, 
that it was right to expose such hypocrisy. 
I'm not sure but Kingsley liked her all the 
better for her frankness.” 

«He was a fool if he didn’t—but go on.” 

« Well, | said the hypocrisy of Miss Elling- 
wood had become well known, and that 
Kingsley and Miss Pendleton had a very 
high regard for each other.” 

« Yes, you said all that; Dick.” 

“And I told you some time before that 
Kingsley was a partner with Jolinson in a 
good business.” 

« Ves, all that, too, yon to}d.” 

“Very well—I have only to add now that 
Kingsley last night gave me a very polite 
invitation to his wedding, which is to take 
place next week,” 


The hours are viewless angels 
That still go gliding by, 

And bear each minute’s record up 
To Him who sits on high. 


And we who walk among them, 
As one by one departs, 

See not that they are hovering 
Forever round our hearts. 


Like summer bees that hover 
Around the idle flowers, 
They gather every act and thought, 
nn . 
Those viewless angel hours. 
The poison or the nectar 
The heart’s deep flower cups yield, 
A sample still they gather swift, 


And leave us in the field. 


And some fly by on pinions 


Of joyous gold and blue, 
And some flag on with drooping wings 
Of sorrow’s darker hue. 


But stil] they steal the record, 

And bear it far away— 
Thier mission-flight by day or night 
No magic power can stay. 





‘* And Miss Pendleton is to be the bride ?” 
* Even so—my cousin, Miss Pendleton, 1s 


be the bride.” 


= 


“Your cousin? Ah! now I understand— 


but how does Miss Ellingwood carry her- 


“As you saw—haughty and disdainful. 
It seems she cannot forgive Kingsley for his 
success. Isn't it singular we hate those we 
have injured!” 
“It is—but how does Kingsley act towards 
eee . r 
her? 


“ Just as a man of sense and feeling would 
—gentiemanly and respectfully.” 
** He’s a noble fellow !”’ 

Bob got up, buttoned up his coat, and un- 
buttoned it—-walked across the floor and back 
again. 

* Well, Dick,” said he at last, “ there are 


some fools left in the world, I see.” 


“Yes, Bob, it seems so.” 








OURS. 





And as we spend each minute 
That God to us bath given, 

The deeds are known before his tarone— 
The tale is told in Heaven. 

These bee-like hours we see not, 
Nor hear their noiseless wings :— 

We only feel, too oft when flown, 
That they have left their stings. 

So teach me, Heavenly Father, 
To meet each flying hour, 

That as they go they may not show 
My heart a poison-flower. 

So when death brings its shadows, 
The hours that linger last 

Shall bear my hopes on angel wings, 


Unfettered by the past. 





W hut are another's faults to me! 
I’ve not a vulture’s bill 

To pick at every fault I see, 
And make it wider still. 

It is enough for me to know 
I’ve follies of my own— 


And on my heart the care bestow, 


y friends alone. 
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* And sucii shall be my day 
Of life, unfriended, cold, and dead; 
My hopes shall slowly wear away, 
As all my young affections fled. 
No kindred hand shall grace my head, 
When life's last flickering light is gone; 
But I shall find a silent bed, 
And die alone—and die alune.” 


One calm, beautiful evening, in the begin- 
ning of summer, I was sitting beneath the 
shade of some China trees in the public walk 
before Natchez. My thoughts led me back 
to those haleyon days when man, in unsullied 
purity, could enjoy ull these scenes without 
the sigh arising from unsatisfied desires and 
blighted hopes; and [ looked forward to that 
period when, having put off this mortal coil, 
the soul shall rest forever, free from all care 
cr trouble. These thoughts were awakened 
by an account of the trials and disappoint- 
ments of a Polish baron, and an exile. whose 
remains I had just followed to their last rest- 
ing-place. 

Some time since, I left C. for Charleston, 

y way of Philadelphia, where I embarked. 
As we left the bay, I took a seat on the deck 
to watch the shore as it gradually disappeared 
from sight. The sun was just setting, and 
casting over the watery waste that softened 
glow of which no one who has not been at 
sea can have any idea. I wasa stranger to all 
on board, and, consequently, my emotions at 
that moment were confined to my own bosom. 
But as I cast my eyes around on the passen- 
gers, who were gazing on the same scene 
with me, and endeavored to read in their 
countenances the different feelings excited 
by it, my attention was urrested by the deep 
expression in the face of one young man 
standing aloof from all the others. There 
was a manly dignity in his appearance; and 
the flashings of his full, black eye, to me be- 
tokened an intellect of more than ordinary 
capacity. Soon after the sun had set, the 
violent rocking of the vessel compelled most 
of our passengers to take their berths. We 
were left almost alone. My curiosity was 
excited, and [ made some remark to him, by 
way of introduction, on the wild appearance 


EXILE. 


EXILE. 


of the ocean, to which he replied, sq 
that it reminded him of the fickle, chang 
passions of a nation when unrestrained 
found him even superior to my expecta 
—educated, polished, and dignified ; 
several hours were passed in pleasing cpp. 
versation. ‘Travellers easily make acquay; 
ances, to pass away the Creary hours 
confinement; but rarely are these last 
The vessel reaches her port; and as « 
one goes to his separate occupations, al] 
forgotten, save that, now and then, in sc 
leisure hour, the memory will steal back, 
bring up some pleasant hour, some avre: 
fellow: passenger, and the loud laugh as 
was echoed from the dark waves, cause 
the witty narrations of some jolly-heart: 
on a bright moonlight night, with the t 
sand pleasant associations which | 
around such scenes. But the friendsh 
formed was not of this character. ‘T) 
of only a few days, it was as lasting as it 
true. Itis true there were different |} 
and desires leading us on; yet the simi! 
of thought and feeling seemed to have 
the groundwork. His mind was one of #! 
master spirits which seems to take in 
I have never seen 
But a heart 
form of religion had brought him to dis 


tion at a grasp. 


superior— hardly his equal. 


lieve in the great and essential doctrines 
the Christian’s faith: in other words, he was 
what is commonly termed a French philoso 
pher. He had drunk deep at those poiso: 
fountains of infidelity, which for ages hav: 
blighted the hopes of the world, and has 
even found their way within the portals « 
the Church. As he looked upon the existing 
Church of his own land—a beautiful form, 
composed of exciting and pompous ceremo- 
nies—he was captivated, and gave full cre- 
But as he gr 


older, his inquiring mind sought somet! 


dence to all its doctrines. 


farther than outward show—he sought 


vain for that vitality upon which all reéis 


must be based. The body, indeed, was {ait 


and beautiful to the external gaze, but wit 
out that life-giving principle which alone ca! 


y the cravings of an nmmortal mine. 


’ 
supp! 
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-. not surprising, under these circumstances, 
and without guidance and advice, he should 
conceive a disgust for the church, and, think- 
-» that all religion was alike—grounded 
es supported on the superstition and credu- 
lity of its fullowers—receive those poisoned 
. atiments which were scattered so widely 
over all Europe. Often did I try to point 
bim to that true and living way where the 
mind may safely rest amid all the vicissitudes 
of life. And as I reasoned with him on the 
truth of the Bible, and the Christian’s hope, I 
saw that his mind was still unsettled, having 
a kind of apprehension that these things may, 
after all, be so, which led me to hope that his 
inquiring mind, at some future time, would 
search out that truth 
the children of God. 


which makes us free— 


At my request he related to me his early 


history—the trials and changes through 
which he had passed, and by which, as I 
Head of the 


Church was bringing him to those fountains 


sfterward found, the great 
of living water, at which we may drink and 
never thirst. 

His father, havin 


fallen under the Rus- 


ian government, in consequence of his 


having taken part in an unsuccessful strug- 
cle to free his country from Russian bondage, 
is seized and executed, his estates confis- 
eated, and his two children, the gentleman 
with whom I was conversing, and a sister, 
were banished from their native land. 
first to 


causing him great distress of 


They 
went taly, where the sister died, 
mind, and in 
speaking of the circumstance, he said :— 

“T could consent to forsake 
native land without even dropping a tear; 


] 


home an 


but to lay in the dreary grave my only earth- 
ly relative—my sister—the companion of my 
exile—and such a sister, was more than | 
Nothing could I find to sup 
port me under this trial ; and for many days 


could endure. 
no one entertained any hope for my life.” 

He then went to France, and finally to 
America, but was peculiarly unfortunate in 
Jl his undertakings. He was now on his 
way to Savannah, for the purpose of entering 


to some business, 


At Charleston we separated: he le‘t for 
his adopted home, and J, after the stay of a 


lew days, returned to C., not, however, with- 


EXILE. 


out haying exacted a promise to write often. 
I received two letters, to both of which I re- 
plied. Nearly a year passed, and I heard 


lothing from him. I then wrote to a friend 
in Savannah to make inquiries concerning 
He did so; 


gathered was, that he had left Savannah, but 


him. but all the information he 


where he had gone no one knew, as he had 
lived almost entirely to himself. 

after I 
received this letter, having occasion to 


Karly in the spring, a short time 
visit 
the south, I stopped at Natchez; and as soon 
as my arrangements were made at the hotel, 
strolled out on the public walk to enjoy the 
soft, cool evening air, and view the surround- 
ing country from so elevated a situation. 
Always, from my infantile days, nature was 
my favorite study, and its loneliest but lovely 
spots, I hunted out for my places of retreat. 
The little brook, with its flower-decked banks, 
tumbling over gold and ruby-colored pebbles, 
overhung by lofiy, thickly set trees, convert- 
ing full noon into the shades of evening— 
fairy forms, by which I supposed the little 
stream to be surrounded and protected, be- 
cause I loved it—these and a thousand other 
and 


natural objects employed my thought 


pen. The present scenery brought all these 
early associations to mind. 1 thought of my 


ar-oif native shore, my friends, and the 
many pleasant scenes ofa southern climate, 
when I his 


Was accosted by a servant, 


hat in one hand, and a note in tie. other, 
with— 

“ Master, are you Mr. @ 

“Yes,” I replied, awaking from the reve- 
rie into which T had fallen, “that is my 
name; but what do you want !” 

* Here, master, is a note [’ve brought you 


from a gentleman at the hotel, who is very 
) 

sick, and wants to see you.”’ 

s¢ 


“ Do you know who he is I asked, turn- 


ing the note over and over in my hand, and 


gazing at the direction, as if there was no 
other way of finding out. 

* No, sir, only he’s very sick, and a stran- 
ger here. He called me to him, and told me 
to take this note to you, if I could find you 
out; and just as [ was leaving his room, I 
heard him say,‘ Thank God! I shall see him 
yet once more.” 


As I half suspected, the note was from my 
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old friend, tle Baron. I hastily returned, 
and the grasp of his 
Through 


Natchez, 


hand I can never forget. 
a porter he learned I was in 
and, as he said, on seeing me, his 
last wish was now granted. He was so pale 
and emaciated, I could scarcely recognize 
him; and evidently in the last stages of a 
rapid decline. 

‘| have been unfortunate,” he remarked 
to me that evening, as I sat by his bedside, 
“in my temporal affairs, since we parted at 
Charleston ; but I can now feel that all my 
trials and difficulties have been so many 
merciful providences crossing my path, in 
order to bring me into that living way where 
is true comfort and unfailing happiness.” 

I looked at moment with a 


feeling of doubt, whether he was uttering the 


him for a 


genuine sentiments of his mind. I pressed 
his hand warmly, and said, “ You have found 
philosophy would not support you in the hour 
of darkness, then, and sought at the right 
place, where true wisdom only can be ob- 
tained; and has he not been a glorious Sa- 
viour to you a 

“Tt was a long and painful lesson I had to 
learn. Through troubles of every character 
I have been brought to see the dawn of a 
brighter day, which will soon burst upon my 
view with all the brightness of heaven. 

“] left Savannah on the promises of a 
friend, who wrote from New Orleans, offering 
to take me into partnership in the practice 
of law at that place. I reached New Orleans 
just in time to smooth his dying pillow, and 
follow his remains to the grave. Thus I was 
again left friendless in a strange place. I 
thought surely I was born in an unlucky 
hour, as misfortune had ever been my lot. 
This world seemed cold and cheerless, and 
the next 

‘A dark, 
Titimitable ocefin, without bound. 


Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 


And time, and place, are lost.’ 

“ We were driven by stormy winds along 
the coast of Cuba, and on account of careless 
exposure during one of these storms, I took a 
very severe cold, of which, however, ] then 
One Sabbath 


was strolling through the streets of New Or 


hought nothing. norning I 


leans, almost without knowing where [ was 
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going, thinking what plan to adop: 


pei yoice; an 
future operations, when I found mysej} ¢,| immo 
one of the Methodist churches of tha: .: i e cour 
The Methodists had always been eo. ho 
odious sect in my eyes, on account of t with him 
psi at want of discipline and regulary jouse of 
their religious exercises; so I though; & luries 0 
would just step in to hear them shout, a \ 
would pass away a dreary hour, and a? ould fo 
cause for after-amusement. As I ente- m..: that 
the preacher rose to announce the text, y tural s 
was, ‘Cast thy burden on the Lord, a mrivul aft 
shall sustain thee.’ <A feeling of soley B® . did hi 
stole over me. My attention was arres: Bevery tr 
I felt that I had a heavy load to beur, m As th 
knew of no relief. He spoke of the tr ie rapidly 
Christian confiding all to Him wh B brighter 
willing and able to help all that come: Bcayed, t 
him; that there were no burdens toi | 3 Sav! 
for him to relieve. He then spoke of th: . 3 of the 
believer, who had no such recourse in tr gone to 


Be he spol 


ble, and of that glorious rest above pre; 


for all those who accept of a crucified § me did als 


viour. I felt for the first time the power p his end 
Gospel truth, and found no rest except on ' per mi 
bosoin of the Saviour, who has supported q was do 
in all my sufferings. 1 feel that I musts rem 
very soon, put off this earthly tabernacle; i : 
I have no fear, for I know my Red It v 
lives, and has prepared for me a glor p Au ne 


habitation, beyond the shades and dark: 





of this world, where pain and sickness s 
never more be felt. 








“ My cold had increased through inatte: 


tion. My strength rapidly failed, so that Wer 
end seemed very near; but through medics Ale 
aid I was partially restored. The physi BA | 
advised me to travel, by slow stages, WI 
horseback, toward the north, as the weat We'r 
was getting now warm. The fresh count Fr 
air seemed to impart new life and streng' E Thes 
and I looked forward to a happy future. Ne An 
far from Natchez I was overtaken inas We’ 
den shower of rain, so I was thoroug Ur 
drenched before reaching any house. | 

disease returned immediately with four Ti 
violence, and my physician has just told We’ 
I sm beyond the power of medicine. But | , He 
am even happy: I have no fear: I long‘ The 
depart and give this poor, frail body to tc r oO 
worms.” We 


This account was given in a calm, cle \ 
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WE RE 


of a bliss- 
lit up his 


se: and as he spoke of his hope 
immortality, a heavenly smile 
e countenance, 
"0, how sweet were those hours I spent 
him in his dying chamber! It was the 
. of God—the gate of heaven. The 
ies of the upper world seemed opening to 
It is true, sometimes a doubt 


Se) ji: vision. 
q i for awhile disturb his peace of mind, 
‘that would soon pass away; and as the 
4 tural sun appears brighter and more beau- 
©. | after breaking through a stormy cloud, 
©. did his hope increase and strengthen after 
Bove ry trial. 
3 As the summer approached, his strength 
S rapidly failed; but his faith and hope grew 
BD prichter and clearer as the outer man de- 
caved, till he sweetly slept on the bosom of 
i his Saviour. The venerable Mr. W., pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church, who has since 
Scone to that resting-place in glory of which 
She spoke so fervently, daily visited him, as 
B did also the Methodist minister. Feeling 
F his end near, he desired that the Lord’s sup- 
yer might be administered to him, which 
S wasdone; and never have I witnessed that 
© ceremonial so solemn. 
: * 


oe 


* a # * 


| It was a calm, lovely morning in June. 
All nature seemed harmonious, leading the 
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We're going home! O, how these words 
' Along the sad heart’s fibres thrill! 

| Ah! far more sweet than summer birds, 

| Whose voices the green forest fill! 

| We're going home ! 


When far away 
| From those we love, and long to meet, 
| These words a mystic charm convey ; 
And ‘neath the charm our pulses beat. 
We're going home! When sails the ship 
Upon her homeward passage bound, 
¥ joyfully, from lip to lip, 
| Those words of music paas around ! 
We're going home! Our ship has weigh’d 
Her anchor for a beauteous land : 
The distant port will scon be made— 
Our pilot has a skilful hand! 
We're going home! As o’er the main 
We view the radiant city far, 
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mind from nature up to nature’s God. 1 hed 
watched with him throuch the night, and 
was looking out of a window in his room at 
the sun beginning to tinge the gardens before 
me. The air was laden with sweets from 
the orange and lemon yards, and the flower 
gardens; the birds seemed to warble their 
softest and sweetest notes; and though each 


I hi d 


stood but a moment at the window, when I 


had a different tune, all was harmony. 


heard him say, “I am dying.” I stepped 
quickly to his bedside, and saw,death but too 
plainly stamped upon him—his last moments 
had come. “I thank you,” he said, “ for all 
your acts of kindness. May God reward you 
for it!” I then asked him how he felt in the 
near prospect of death. 


“ Peace, peace, all is peace.” 


His only reply was, 
A few mo- 
ments after, he raised his eyes to heaven, 
while a smile of trinmphant joy played upon 
his face, which even death could not steal 
away, and said, “ I come—I come!” and his 
meek spirit passed away to rest on the bo- 
som of its Saviour. I could not but ex- 
claim, as I followed his remains to the tomb, 
“ Though I be doomed to witness my fondest 
hopes unrealized, to see my brightest expec- 
tations fail, O may I die the death of the 
righteous, and may my last end be like his!” 


[Ladies’ Repository. 
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We know our voyage is not vain— 
We steer our bark by Bethlehem’s Star. 
We're going home! The lov’d and lost 
Who trod with us the paths of life, 
Have safely o’er the ocean cross’d ; 
And, shelter’d from the toilsome strife, 
They wait for us; and oft in dreams, 
Like angel visitants, they come, 
And bring us on their wings the gleams 
Of happiness that fills our home! 
We're going home! What though the true, 
The loving in this world of ours— 
What though life’s roses be but few, 
They brightly bloom in Eden’s bow’'rs! 
We're going home! Ye pilgrims wake! 
And as we pass th’ “enchanted ground,” 
Look up for help—fresh courage take— 
We're on our homeward voyage bound! 
Ibid. 
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THE ON 
BY MRS. JA 


Mr. Harcourt sat alone in his study. The 
walls were crowded with book-cases, filled 
with the massy tomes of the law; his table 
was covered with papers ot importance; and 
a pile of notes, which had just been paid him 
by a client, lay close at his elbow. The 
costly lamp that hung above his head threw 
its full light &pon the upper part of his face, 
bringing the massy brow out into bold relicf, 
and giving additional sternness to his cold 
and inflexible features. All at once he rang 
the bell. 

“Is master James arrived?” he said, ab- 
ruptly, when the servant entered. 

- Yes, oe” 

« Show him in, then.” 

In a few minutes the door of the study 
opened again, and the lawyer’s only son 
stood in the presence of his tather. He was 
a yout! of about seventeen, fair, and manly 
to gaze upon, but with that leok of dissipa- 
tion in his countenance which mars even the 
noblest beauty. An expression of feminine 
softness and irresolution in his face, contra- 
dicted the proud and self-willing glance of 
of his dark eye. He seemed, indeed, to 
judge from his looks, to be wholly a creature 
of impulse. 

“ So you have been in another scrape, sir,” 
said the old man, harshly. 

The youth bowed his head, and bit his lip. 

“Tt cost me four hundred dollars to pay 
for the carriage that was broken, and the 
horses foundered in your drunken frolic. 
What have you to say to that, sir?” 

The young man’s eye wandered irreso- 
lutely around the room, without daring to 
meet his father’s face. Nor did he make 
any reply. 

‘ How long is this to last?” said his pa- 
rent, ina more angry tone. ‘Have I not 
told you again and again, that I would dis- 
own you if these things wenton? You are 
a disgrace, sir, to me—a blot on my name. 
Thank God, your mother did not live tu see 
you grow up?” 

The youth had been evidently nervin; 


yr 
> 
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himself to bear his fat 
much indifference anc 
but at the mention of 


lip quivered, and he ti 


hide the tears gatheri 
the stern, irritating ol 


follow up the chord he had struck, 


might yet have been 


| : 

her's rebukes wi 
1 coolness as | 
his mother’s nam. 


His 


irned away 
ng in his eyes, 
1 man known | 


saved ; but 


he 


hard, and correct man, unaccustomed 


make allowances for difference of char, 


and he resolved to drive his son into o! 


ence by the strong arr 


n of parental aut! 


“ You turn away and laugh, you rasc 


you?” said he, enrage 


cause you are my chil 


you. But | would cast you off if \ UU Wer 


ten times my only soa 


mind to day, to tell you at once, t 


There is a parce! of n 
lars, I believe; take 


d. “You b 

d, [ will not disi; 

: and | made up 7 
otes, five hundred 


It; and to-morrow 


will make it a thousand, before you d 


But remember, this 
shall spend under my 
my money you shall e 
When the mother 
youth had almost made 


forward, ask pardon {i 


is the last nicht 
roof—the last ce 
ver touch.” 

was alluded to 
> up his mind to st 


} 


r his evil courses, 


promise, solemnly, hereafter to live a 


strict propriety ; but 
tone in which Mr. Ha 


versation, and the wor 


the sharp and 


rcourt pursued the ¢ 


ds of banishment wit 


which it closed, tended to make him irre: 


jute. He colored, tu 
his lips as if about tos 
his hands half in supp 
contemptuous look of | 


and he remained sile 


rned pale, and 
peak; then hee 
lieation ; but the « 


iis father checked | 


rT - re] 
nt. The anery tush, 


however, rose again to his cheek and beca 


fixed there. 

* Not a word, sir,’ 
is too late pl ading m 
blockhead and 
ever got into sucha d 


aor 
would disown you. 


said the father. 


yw, Don't De oth 


a coward. J told you 


iscreditable difficr 


But the warning | 


ty 
yi 


l 


no good. You must re ap as you have sows 


Will vou go?” 


rt ' 
The youth seem d 


a 
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acain about to spear, 
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THE 


.hig words choked him. The spirit of the 
pi well as that of the father, was roused. 
He felt je punishment was disproportioned 
4 tne offence, even great as it had been. 
Het 
+) him, cramp 
, ing them scornfully back, turned and 


i 


ok the notes which his parent held out 
led them hastily together, and 
jeit the room. The next instant, the street 
door closed with a heavy clang. 

«He has not gone, surely!” said the fa- 


- startled for a moment. But his brow 


t ‘ 
carkened as his eye fell on the notes. “Yes 
, go, the graceless villain; he is here- 


teubl 


erno son of mine. Better die childless 


a 
tian have an heir who is a curse and a dis- 
Face to yourname. Did I not do my duty 
g 5 
to him! 
Ay! old man, that is the question. Did 
yoy do your duty to hint Were you not 
harsh, when you should have been lenient 
— id you not neglect your son for years after 
his mother's death, careless of what kind of 
eriates he consorted with—-and when he 
| been led astray, did you not, in total dis- 
resard of his wilful character, the result of 
irown indulgence, did you not, we say, 
tempt to coerce him by threats, when you 
uld have drawn him by the gentle cords 
vet Look into your own heart, and see 
if you are not just as unreasonable as your 
son. Cana character be reformed in a day ? 
Your profession should have taught you bet- 
ter,old man. But the boy has gone from 
your roof forever, for well he knows how in- 
Bfexible is your stern, self-righteous heart ; 
and indeed, with a portion of your own pride, 
would sooner cut off his right arm than 
solicit your aid, Yes! take up that mass of 
nplicated paper, and endeavor to forget 
Bthe past scenes in their absorbing details, but 
its must be a heart of adamant, if, in de- 
te of your oft-repeated reasonings, you can 
tify your harshness to him. Remember 
words you have-uttered. They may ap- 
tomore than one. “ As you have sown, 
you shall reap !” 
James Harcourt went from his father’s 
ise Inutter despair. Pride had supported 
i during the last few moments of the in- 
terview, and he had met his parent’s maledic- 
i with bitter defiance, but when the door 


bac closed upon him, and he turned to take 
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@ last look up at the window which was once 
his mother’s, the tears gushed again into his 
eyes, and covering his tace in his hands, he 


sat dowa on a neighboring step and sobbed 


convulsively. 
*QOh! 


i 
“it would 


} 


f she had been living,” he said, 
this. She 


woul. not have left me to form associations 


never have come to 


with those who wished to make a prey of me 
—she would not have galled me by stern, 
and often undeserved reproaches—she would 
not have turned me from my home, with no 
place whither to go, and temptations around 
me on every side. Oh! my mother,” he 
said, casting his eyes to Heaven, “look down 
on, and pity your poor boy !” 

At that instant the door of his father’s 
house opened, as if some one was about to 
A momentary hope shot through 
But no! 
it was only a servant who had been called 


come forth, 
him, that his parent had relented. 
to close the shutters. Ashamed to be recog- 
nized, the vouth hastily arose, and turned a 
corner and disappeared. 

Years rolled on. The lawyer rose in 


wealth and consideration; honors were 
heaped profusely on him; he became a mem- 
His 
sumptuous carriage rolled through the streets 
An 
invitation to his dinners was received in tri- 
In every re- 


spect Judge Harcourt was a man to be en- 


ber of Congress, a Senator, a Judge. 
daily, to bear him to and from Court. 
umph; they were so select. 


vied, ; 

But was he happy? He might have been, 
reader, but for one thing. He had no one to 
love. He felt that people courted him only 
from interested motives. Oh! how he some- 
times longed to know-what had become of 
his discarded boy, confessing to himself, now 
that years had removed the veil from his 
eyes, how harshly he had used the culprit. 

“ Perhaps, if I had borne with him a little 
longer he might have reformed,” he said, 
withasigh. ‘ He always had a good heart, 
and his poor mother used to say he was so 
obedient. But he got led away !” 

At this instant, a servant cautiously opened 
his library door. 

“It is almost ten o’clock, your honor,” be 
said, ‘and the carriage is at the door. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Judge, rising 
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as the 
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servant disappeared. “JI have forgot myself. 
And that desperate fellow, Roberts, is to be 
tried for mail robbery.” 

Many an obsequious bow greeted the 
Judge, as the officers of the Court made way 
for him, through the crowd, for the trial was 
of unusual interest, and had collected to- 
gether large numbers. He smiled affably to 
all, and taking his seat, ordered the business 
to proceed. ‘The prisoner was brought in, a 
large, bold, fine looking man, but the Judge, 
occupied with a case he had heard the day be- 
fore, and in which he was writing out an 
opinion, gave little notice to the criminal, or 
indeed, to any of the proceedings, until the 
usual formalities had been gone through, and 
the serious part of the evidence began to he 
heard. Then the Judge, for the first time, 
directed a keen glance to the prisoner. 

“Surely, [ have seen that face before,” 
he said. But he could not remember where ; 
and he turned to scrutinize the jury-box. 

The case was a clear one. The testi- 
mony, when completed, formed a tnass of evi- 
dence that was irresistible. T’'wo men swore 
positively to the person of the accused, as 
that of one of the robbers; and the jury im- 
mediately gave a verdict of guilty, after a 
bitterly severe charge against the prisoner, 
from the bench. The punishment was 
death. 

On hearing the verdict, the prisoner set 
his mouth firmly, and drew himself up to his 
full height. Before sentence was pro- 
nounced, he asked leave to say a few words. 
He did it in so earnest a tone that the Judge 
immediately granted it, wondering that a 
man who looked so courageous should stoop 
to beg for his life. 

“J acknowledge my crime,” said the 
prisoner, “nor do I seek to palliate it. But 
neither do I ask for mercy. I can face death 
as I have faced it a dozen times. But I wish 
to say a word on the cause that brought me 
to this place.” 

Every neck was stretched forward to catch 
the words of the speaker; even the Judge 
leaned over the bench, controlled by an in- 
terest for which he could not account. 

“T was born of reputable, nay, distin- 
guished parents,” said the man, “and cne 
at least was an angel. But she died early, 
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and my father, 
schemes, quite forgot me, so that I wa: 


immersed jn 


to form my own associates, which, th, 


were naturally not al\ of the most » 
tionable kind. By and by my irr 


PY 


rf 


ambit 


& Ular! 


began to attract the notice of my 


He reproved me too harshly. Recollee- 
was spoiled by indulgence. 
ted another youthful folly. 
this time was more severe, and quite 
advised as before. 


My pun 


ie 


] S00N Con 


Shr 


a 


s 


I was a Creature of 
pulse, pliable either for good or bad—an¢ 
only surviving parent fell into the error 


attempting to drive me, when he sh 


have persuaded me with kindness, The» 


is, 


neither of 


us understood 


each 


{ 


Well, I was extravagant, rebellious, and 


sipa 
ing. 


“ At length,” continued the speaker, tury, 
ing full on the Judge, until their eyes | 
“at length, one evening, my parent sent 
I had been guilty of son 
youthful folly, and having threatened ; 


me 


ted; my parent was hard and unforey. 


in his study. 


INEXce: 


about a fortnight before with disinherita; 
if L again vexed him, he now told me, 


henceforth [ could be no child of his, but x 
outcast, and a beggar. 
thanked God that my mother had not |iy; 
That touched me. 

he then spoken kindly—had he given | 
chance, i might have reformed ; but he ir: 
tated me. with harsh words; checked my 
rising promptings of good by condemning me 
unheard, and sent me forth alone into th: 
world. 


to see that day. 


seek them. 


aga 


for want of money. 
tell the shifts I was driven to? 
miserable hovels—I consorted with the | 

est and vilest—I gambled, I cheated, and se 
could scarcely get my bread. 
in luxurious homes, know not the means‘ 
which the miserable outcast must resort 
But enouch. 
I passed to another till I am here. ©: 


a ji 


From 


inst me. 


velihood ! 


He said, too, t 


From on 


Ha 


that hour,” continued t 
prisoner, speaking harshly, and with gree! 
emotion, “{f was desperate. I went 

from his door a homeless, friendless bor 
My former associates would have shru 
from me, even if I had not been too proud! 
All decent society was sh! 
I soon became almost starv’ 
But what needs it! 


i 


I slept 


You who st 
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MUSIC OF THE 


‘ae moment I was cast out from iny father’s 
aon my fate was inevitable, leading me 
»y slowly descending steps, until I became 
the felon 1now am. And I stand here to- 
jay, ready to endure the utmost penalty of 
out Jaws, careless of the future as 1 have 
ween reckless of the past.”” 

He ceased; and now released from the 
torrent of his passionate eloquence, which 
yd chained their eyes to him, the spectators 
torned towards the judge to see what effect 
the prisoner’s words had produced. Well 
was it, that no one had looked before, else 
that proud man had sunk cowering from his 
seat. They would have seen how his eye 
ptadually quailed before that of the speaker 
—how he turned ashy pale; how his whole 
face, at length, became convulsed with 
ony. Ay! old man, remorse was now 
' In the criminal he recognized 
his only son! He thought then of the words 
he once used, “* As you sow, so you shall 
reap.” But by a mighty effort he was en- 
abled to hear the prisoner to the end, and 
then feeling as if every eye was upon him, 
penetrating this terrible secret in his looks, 
be sank, with a groan, senseless to the 
earth, 

The confusion that occured in the Court 
house, when it was found that the judge had * 


fully awake. 
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been taken suddenly ill, as the physicians 
said, by a struke of apoplexy, led to the post- 
ponement of the prisoner’s sentence ; and be- 
fore the next session of the Court, the cul- 
prit had received a conditional pardon, the 
result, it was said, of the mitigating circum- 
stances which he had urged so eloquently on 
his trial. The terms on which a large por- 
tion of the citizens petitioned for his pardon, 
required that he should forever after reside 
abroad. It was said that the judge, although 
scarcely recovered, had taken such an inter- 
est in the prisoner, as to visit him ina long 
and secret interview the night before he 
sailed to Europe. 

About a year after these events, Judge 
Harcourt resigned his office on the plea of 
ill health, and having settled his affairs, em- 
barked for the old world, where he intended 
to reside for many years. He never re- 
turned to America; but travellers said that 
he was residing in a secluded valley of Italy, 
with a man in the prime of life, who passed 
for his adopted son. It was the reclaimed 
outcast. A smiling family of grandchildren 
around him, the happy father could say in 
the language of the Scriptures, “this my 
son was dead, and is alive again, he was 
lost, and is found.” 

Ladies’ National Magazine. 





MUSIC OF THE 


HEART. 


BY REV. GEO. W. BETHUNE, 


Tis not in hope to win 
The world’s vain smile, that thus I frequent pour 
My artless song—’tis that the cup runs o’er— 

I cannot keep within 
The gushing thoughts that struggle to have way, 
Flowing in unpremeditated lay. 


The rock, struck by the rod, 
Shed streams of gladness on the desert plain, 
So from my ruder heart flows forth the strain, 
Touched by thy grace, O God! 
The saddest day has lost its gloom for me, 
fl may sing at eventide to Thee. 


Thou, who the bird has taught 
ts tune, the brook to gurgle, and the breeze 
‘omake sweet music with the forest trees, 


Within my soul hath wrought 
The charm divine, to cheer me on my way 
To that bright world where angels sing for aye. 


Mine is no lofty lyre, 
Nor lute voluptuous—nor the poet’s mead 
Of laurel-crown—a simple pastor’s reed 
Responds my meek desire 
To breathe, obscure from men, into Thine ear, 
My God, the strain which they may scorn to hear, 


Yet, if its numbers might 


Win back unto thy fold some wandering sheep, 
Or bid some pilgrim sad forget to weep, 
I shall have rich delight, 
Nor need to envy then the proudest name 
That stands emblazoned on the roll of fame. 
























* * * JT saw au old, a very old man, to- 


day, on whose hoary head the autumnal angel 
had placed four-score and ten signets, me- 
mentos of as many years rolled down the 
tide of time. I gazed upon him with rever- 
ence, as an interesting relic of an age gone 
back to its primitive elements—a veteran 
oak taking root in the decaying mould of its 
fellows, and gazing down from a lofty height 
upon the youthful oaklets at its base! I 
venerate old men, and I dwell with rapture 
upon their rehearsals of pleasing incidents 
that transpired long, long ago. 

The changes and overthrows of almost a 
century, had made no corrosion, nor effaced, 
in the least, his staid and unyielding firm- 
ness. He maintained the feelings, the mas- 
ter passions, and the puritanical sentiments 
of his youth, with a zeal equalling his years. 

I sat down by the old man’s “ arm-chair,” 
and through this speaking mirror,—this con- 
necting link of ages,—looked back upon the 
shadows of the past, and communed by vision 
with the * living dead.” 

I saw our green fields, where now waves 
the tall grass, and the nodding grain plume, 
studded thick with forest trees, through 
whose dense foliage glimmered the wigwam 
smoke of red men. 1 beheld old Connecti- 
cut’s placid waters embossed with their 
swift gliding birchen and anon, 
through the distance, could hear in rapid suc- 
cession the click of the pale face’s axe—the 
crash of the falling oak, and the crackle of 
{ could hear the hum 
of spinning wheel, and the castinet of the 
busy loom, as they resounded from the log- 
built, and thatched cottage, in the centre of 
a little opening in the forest. [eaw at the 
rude door a group of happy children sporting 
with the tall bugle-weeds that grew in the 
yard, and watched the winged down as it 
soared away inthe clear bright air. I no- 


canoes, 


the consuming fire. 


ticed the fresh and smiling faces of a trio of 
young blooming maids, as they went mer- 
rily to their respective tasks,—to milk “old 





A VOICE FROM THE OLDEN 


ORIGINAL. 


A VOICE FROM THE 


TIME. 








OLDEN TIME. 





BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


brindle,’’—to assist father in gathering ¢ 

corn, and to spread the welcome forest tab), 
with its wholesome contents of Indian bre, 
potatoes, and clear pure water fr 

“ boiling spring” — 


hh the 


Sweeter than nectar, sip'd from golden bow's 
*T was a picture of happiness, health and eo. 
tentment. How tidy and attractive the, 
appeared in their home-made dresses, spy, 
woven, and fabricated with their own { 
gers. The rusy tint upon their cheeks wx 
not the borrowed hue of art, but the lJivig 
fountain of beauty, bursting up from a. jas. 
ing reservoir. And their songs, as they 
mingled with those of the wood birds in chy. 
rus,—how sweet! how extatic! Nothing 
foreign was called in requisition to enhance 
their charms—neither in apparel, dialect, or 
etiquette. They were not exotics, reared 
the shade, or languishing in the summer. 
house, but wild flowers—nature’s choice 
flowers—blooming beautifully on a nati 
‘and congenial soil ! 

Behold the forest damsel of the good olden 
time—her beauties were original—real ; her 
charms indigenous. 


* * * - * 


I pass my hand before my eyes—the v:- 
sion is lost—the beautiful dream sped away’! 
I still am sitting beside my veteran, in the 
lap of eighteen hundred and forty-six. fe 
leans forward upon his staff with a trew- 
bling form. A long cue tied with a biack 
ribbon hangs over his bended shoulders. 
Grey and silvery hairs festoon his noble 
brow. That old man! how graceful avi 
majestic he appears, clad in the fashion o! 
his boyhood,—the three cornered hat—the 
long jacket with metal buttons, and the s\ip 
per pantaloons, with polished knee buckles 
and silken hose. The ephemeral changes 11 
the attire of the present fluctuating age, react 
not the old man. They are to him as the 
“ idle wind.” 

The old man lays his hand upon my hesé 
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4 teat courses down his furrowed cheek. and excitable ceneratiof’back upon the plain 
i ; yoice is faltering, but decided. diet, the simple, natural manners and style 

«Son, knowest thou not that the times are of dress, and the regular, healthful habits of 
changed, and direful,—that the world is fast our ancestors, and the future generation 
og to tuin—to ruin, in body, mind, and would reveal a correct prototype of the “ age 
11 O for the sound, hardy, and vigorous of iron” gone by. 


aa) 


sou 
constitutions of the sons and daughters of We want—we must have—a reform in 
oventy six! O for the solid, firm, and un- 


these matters, or, physically, we soon shall 
wavering minds, that have lony since min- 


become dwarfish, effeminate lilliputians; and, 


ed with the intelligences of other worlds! 


mentally, creatures of the lowest order. 
(forthe religion, the unformal and unde- Mind cannot dwell in a sickly habitation 


fled worship, that ascended from the forest and manifest itself with brilliancy and vivac- 


sltars of my boyhood, like incense to hea- jty, for when the fountain is agitated the 


yen !” 
{ mingled my tears with those of the ters; but where the rock gushes forth, issue 
good old man, over the errors of the age,and = ctreams of the purest crystal. 


pressing his hand, bade him farewell. From 


stream sends forth troubled and impure wa- 


Disease baffles the physician's skill, and 


the interview arose the following queries to ‘ me ; sae: 
why? Why! even in the springtime of life? 


mys If. 


; ; . . Jecause that springtime embosoms a worr 
Vhy this loss of physical and mental vig- Because ee, “ s 


at the taking hold of the root, and the first 


or that characterised our ancestors? Whence é : 
wind that breathes a mildew, blasts the al- 


the deterioration and instability of religious 


ae eady dying stalk. No balm can restore it 
and political creeds?’ How is it, that the Te@°y ey'ns . 


ave is one of continued excitement and for the root is dead. 
chinge? Surely there must be a cause Ye worshippers of fashions; ye epicures, 
somewhere. Can there be a remedy? who make the fatness of the field, the stall, 
a The loss of physical vigor I attribute to and the pantry your god, and ye who tarry 
intemperance,—intemperance inevery thing. long at the wine, go learn a lesson from the 


Rating, drinking, regimen, and habits, multi- “olden time; take the “old man” by the 


f 


frm and varied. Place the present feverish hand, and learn wisdom. 


THE BURNING PRAIRIE.—THE TOMB IN THE WILDERNESS. 
BY ELIZA W. FARNHAM. 


“Lire in THE Prarrre Lanp,” is the tis through these beautiful gardens in search of 
tleof a book recently published by Harper a spot whereon to make his home. One 
& Brothers, New York. The authoress, morning, his white-topped wagon entered 
Mrs. Eiiza Farnham, is now Principal In- the southern border of this large prairie, and 
sructress in the Sing-Sing Female Prison. all day was seen by the wondering Indians at 
Sie was formerly a resident in the West, the grove, to rise and fall slowly among the 


x. He 
A treme 
a black 
oulders, 


S noble 
ani the work above named, is said to be one green swells, coming nearer and nearer, till 


hion of of much interest, describing the scenes, ad- at nightfall it halted on the line where a 
at—the Mae ures, &c., incident to western life. The solitary tomb now stands. Here the travel- 
he slip filowing is an eloquent and thrilling de- Jers encamped, and one who has visited the 
“cription of one of those dreadful calamities spot will not wonder that when the patriarch 

‘at sometimes takes place in the “ Prairie had seen the next sun rise on the scene be- 
Land,” fore him, he declared their journeyings end- 
Long before these lands were vacated by ed! A site was selected in the grove for 
the Indians, a settler came hither from the their cabin, the logs were felled, and laid up 
tastward with his family. He was roving by the father and his sons, and a frontier 
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home soon sent its @moke curling throngh 
the overhanging boughs. ‘Their only neigh- 
bors were the rambling Indians, who, in their 
excursions from the north and south, always 
halted at this grove. They had no domestic 
animals, save the faithful cattle that had 
drawn them, and a dog. 

For many months aftemthe cabin was 
built, they depended on wild game and fruits 
for subsistence. The rifle of the father 
brought down abundant supplies of deer and 
grouse, and the smaller members of the fam- 
ily could trap the quail, gather berries and 
plums, and beat the hazel and nut trees. 

The wife and mother wrought patiently 
for those she loved. Her busy hands kept a 
well-ordered home during the day, and at 
night they plied the needle to the wardrobe 
of her little household band. It was already 
scanty, and materials to replace the worn- 
out garments were far away, and would cost 
whatehe had not to give. When one was 
worn beyond the resuscitating powers of her 
needle, its place was supplied as well as 
might be, by the skins which they had taken 
from their game. 

Sunrise and evening twilight found the fa- 
ther at his labors. He had no harvest that 
year, but if he would reap the next, much 
preparation must be made before the winter 
came. First, the turf was broken where hé 
proposed to plant his corn, rails were next 
mude and laid around it, some of the native 
hay was gathered and piled up at the corner 
of his cabin, and a little garden fenced and 
ploughed. When all these things were 
done, there yet remained the journey to the 
nearest settlement for winter goods and 
grains, and for the cow, which could no 
longer be dispensed with. When all was 
ready, the father and his eldest son started 
in the emigrant wagon, and were absent 
many days, during each of which the mother 
and her little children—protected, if danger 
came, only by the dog—looked anxiously out 
upon the great prairie, now embrowned by the 
frosts of autumn, and wondered when they 
would return. There were few travellers 
then in those uninhabited plains. Day after 
day passed, and no sign of life was visible on 
the plain, save the deer bounding among its 
crisp herbage, or the famished wolf rushing 


madly against the winds which bor 
scent of prey. The intense sunshine y 
flooded this swaying sea, was now soften... 
by the hazy atmosphere peculiar the 
plains in the autumn months—the ¢ 
were all dead—the trees disrobed—ang . 
wild vast desolation, which penetrated re 
soul of the lone woman, seeme 
over the face of her new home. 

On the fifth day a party of Sauk warriors 
plumed and painted, entered her dwelling. 
Her heart beat quick, and her eye sleneed 
wildly toward her little ones, as hols SW a 
thy figures darkened the door; buta momert 
restored her self-possession. She knew they 
were not enemies, and felt secure in her 
very helplessness. They had not lived muci 
among the whites, and it requires some 
teaching to induce the savage to fal! on q 
helpless person who is not his foe. With 
the few words and signs which she had ac. 
quired, she entered into conversation with 
them, and Jearned that they were on ther 
way to give battle to the Kaskaskias and Pe. 
orias. Here was a new cause of solicitude: 
her husband’s road lay through the battle 
ground, and who could tell what savsges, 
seeking blood, might do? or what would be 
his fate, should he fall between the hostile 
parties! Offering them such hospitality 2s 
her poor home afforded, and praying that i 
might purchase the safety of the absent, she 
signified her hopes and fears and watched 
their retreating footsteps with a boding 
heart. 

All day she bent her eyes to scan the 
plain, but nothing met her search save the 
forms of the retreating warriors, which grew 
dimmer with distance and the fading light, 
till at length they were wholly lost. With 
aching head and anxious heart she put her 
little ones to bed; and when they slept, she 
rose and looked anxiously out upon the night 
Black broken clouds were driving across the 
heavens at a fearful rate, and the wind rushed 
through the naked trees, and howled around 
her chimney, like some evil spirit demanding 
sacrifice. 

The only window of her cabin looks over 
the plain; and there she stands gazing a8 it 
the daylight rested on it, and she hoped esc! 
moment to see the long-wished for olyec' 
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heave in sight. Presently a strange light 
sloams on the blackened sky ! What could 
+ bo! not lightning, for it rose instead of 
al and hung longer on the sight than 


tno electric flash. But it is gone !—now 


-rain it comes stronger, and looks as if the 


vicht fiery sun had lost his place, and with- 
wit any precursor were rushing up the south- 
on sky. Again it almost disappears ; but 
tho faint tinge is soon increased, and a broad 
res bursts up which overwhelms that wid- 
wed heart. The dreadfui truth pierces her 
very heart, and makes her whole frame trem- 
ble. The prairie is on fire! Oh God! what 
, conviction! She remembers now that 
they have talked of prairie fires, and prom- 
ised themselves much pleasure in beholding 
them. But she never dreamed of the red 
jomon as an enemy, and one to be encoun- 
tered in this dreadful solitude. 

Her heart sinks within her. There are 
no means to avert, or escape it. The only 
living things about her are the children and 
the faithful dog. The former are sleeping 
quietly, and the latter sits at her feet, gazing 
in her face, with a mute sympathy that 
brings tears to her eyes. She does not need 
to look for the light now, for it has gained so 
that she cannot escape its glare. The wind 
is bearing the fire almost with its own speed 
across the immense savannah. She could 
not calculate the distance at which she first 
aw it, but ifit were at the extreme southern 
border, it must, with such a wind, reach her 


tina few hours. 


But what to do; where to go! -She rush- 
estothe door. Merciful Heaven! It is all 
one sea of dry combustibles around her. 
Grass, dry grass every where! She can 
find no refuge. The very tree-tops, if she 
could gain thera, with those she is bound to 
sve or perish with, would afford her no pro- 
tection from such a sea of flame as is roaring 
yonder! The wind increases, the elements 
seem to grow madder as the flame approach- 
&, and aggravate its fury. With every 
blast it towers and curls, and then, as if en- 
mged at its own impotence, sinks a moment 
wullenly, to gather strength for a fresh effort. 

There is a large creek about four miles 
tway, and on this the lone women hangs her 
het faint hope. The wind will not befriend 


her, and she can only hope that the waters 
may arrest the flame. Hapless woman'— 
she little knew the strength of the devastat- 
ing demon that was let loose that night! <A 
slender thread of water to separate her from 
But if it did 

If the last 
She 
could have but a few moments to deliberate, 
after the dreadful foe crossed this line. Be- 


such a surging sea of flame! 
not protect her, what then! 
extremity came, what should she do? 


wildered, almost stupified by the terrors of 
her condition, she had not waked her chil- 
dren. She had contemplated their dreadful 
fate alone, almost in silence, and with little 
action, after she opened the door and was 
overpowered by the conviction, that to leave 
the house was even more certain death than 
to remain. 

Now, when the time grew short, and the 
hot breath of her relentless foe rushed fierce- 
ly around her, she addressed herself rapidly 
to the care of her little ones; she awoke 
them with much difficulty, and with much 
more brought them to comprehend the dan- 
ger that awaited them. One lively boy en- 


joyed the spectacle, and clapped his hands, 


and almost maddened his mother, by rushing 
out to get a fairer view of the wonderful 
scene. But where was the dog?! the noble 
dog who was her only intelligent friend in 
this fearful time? Her quick mind had 
counted on his protection, in case she should 
escape and were shelterless. But 
was he? 


where 
She stepped to the door; the light 
was now strong, and revealed distinctly 
every object. He was nowhere to be seen! 
She made the wood ring with his name, and 
presently a low supplicating bark was borne 
to her ears on the hot wind. 

The fire had crossed the creek, and was 
tearing its way, like an infuriated demon, up 
the plain. A few minutes must decide her 
fate—she fell on her knees, and commended 
herself and her helpless babes to the mercy 
of her God, and then rose, calm and collect- 
ed for the event. She had not, hitherto, 
contemplated the wonderful scene apart from 
the dangers with which it was fraught; but 
now, for the first time, she was struck with 
its grandeur and sublimity. It was an un- 
broken line of flame, wide as the eye could 
reach, mounting, roaring, cracking, and send- 
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ing up columns of black smoke which, as 
they rose, became rarer, and, rising still 
higher, re-illuminated so as to appear ano- 
ther devouring demon sweeping the Hea- 
vens. Mercy and hope seemed alike cut off 
by its angry glare. The fiery wall shut out 
the world behind, except occasionally, when 
a blast cleft it, opened upon a black chasm 
that looked like the funeral vault of nature. 
Scarcely had she taken this brief survey, 
and noted the nearer approach of the flame, 
when the dog came bounding to her side, 
and with the most earnest petitions, sought 
her attention without the door. She fol- 
lowed him a few steps, scarcely thinking 
what she did; but, finding nothing, and see- 
ing him making rapidly for some distant 
point, she turned back, closed the door, and 
sat down before the window to watch the 
progress of the fire. In an instant he was 
there, pawing, whining, howling, and, by 
every means in his power, soliciting her at- 
tention. Before she could open the door to 
admit him he bounded through the window. 
“ Mercifiil God! what have you done! 
we shall all be consumed—there is no hope 
He stood at her feet: the strong in- 


"” 
: 


now 
telligence of his face fascinated her eye in 
spite cf the danger. What could he mean? 
In an instant, the sagacity of his instinct 
flashed upon her. To the ploughed field! 
Yes, there was hope, and there alone. She 
seized the two younger children in one arm, 
and almost lifting the other by her hand, she 
fled along the trodden path, the delighted 
dog going before, and manifesting his joy by 
every sign in his power. They gain the 
fence—the fire is at their heels, it almost 
blisters their unprotected faces! One or two 
more leaps and the herbless ground is gained. 
The fire has nothing to feed on, and al- 
most faint with the sudden and certain safe- 
ty, the exhausted mother drops on the ground 
among her helpless infants. 

“ Merciful Saviour, what an escape!” In 
a few minutes the flames are besieging the 
house, the logs covered with dry bark are 
but a dry morse! in their fierce jaws, the 
hay-stack takes fire and communicates tothe 
rest of the cabin, and while the great vol- 
ume of the fire sweeps among the trees and 
over the plain, it leaves the heavier mate- 





rials to be consumed more slowly. 
did the light of the burning home, there 
blight the eye of the lone woman af 
* prairie fire” had done its worst ar 


Lround 


and gone, bearing ruin and deyastas 


the northern plains and groves, Wor, 
by the terrors of the night, she sank j 
semblance of sleep, on the naked eart! 


al 


her babes, with her  faitiful prope... tained, 


crouched at her feet. warmt 

She woke in the morning to the dread ps. ly 
ality which had been briefly forgotton: jy: The Ii 
which now broke with stunning force poy was, bi 
her senses, Her children were chilled , logs, @ 


tha } 
the 2 


hungry. The spot where late their pleas 
hunget 
Lon; 


’ 1 
aweil ¢ 


hearth-side shone, was a heap of mouldery 
brands and blackened ashes, with whieh th, 


morning winds were toying in merry ps 


time. There was neither food nor si, ” ws 
and when she rose to her feet and looked careree 
upon the plain, its strange appearance start white 
her. It seemed more boundless than ; ng " 
and the blackness of desolation brood: and br 
every foot of it. It was clean shorn of ever 
blade of vegetation, and appeared, with the - 
ing his 


but thi: 


solitude 


last few hours, to have been blighted wit! 
curse, from which the smiles of Heayey 


could scarcely redeem it. 
to the § 
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ground 


With faltering steps, the unhappy woman 
gathered her little ones, and prepared | 
leave their cheerless bed. Bat whit 


should they go? there was no house with 
wg the edo 
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many miles! Beside her own little roof, six 
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help came not then, she must trust hersel 
to the mercies of a journey over the bica 
desert. 

Sending her steps, therefore, towards t 
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THE BURNING 


ceynd, few had escaped the consuming 
‘tomes of the previous night. 
» found one sheltered by a log or a heavy 


Occasionally 


mo of grass, which the fire in its haste 


ad not stopped to devour. But they were 
-re, and she had three mouths to feed beside 
ber out A scanty meal was, however, ob- 
ined, and she returned to the fire. The 
warmth relieved their sufferings more effec- 
rally than the coarse morsel they had eaten. 
T! e little ones wondered where the house 
was, but rejoiced in the great pile of burning 
logs, and after a little time, the mother had 
the happiness of seeing them forget their 
hunger in some merry games. 

Long and intensely this day did her eyes 
dwell an the wide, black plain! She had 
no need to look so earnestly, for the most 
careless glance would have revealed the 
white cover of the wagon if it had been mov- 
ing over the dark surface. 
and bronght no signal of mercy. 


Noon passed, 
She could 
se the brown deer leaping timidly over 
the scorching waste, and the grouse wheel- 
ing his short, swift flight from place to place ; 
but this was all, Another night of dreadful 
slitude! exposed to cold and hunger, and 
to the starved wolf! shelterless, weaponless 
—the dog their only defence. 

During the day she had found a few of the 
ground-nuts, which grew quite abundantly in 
the edge of the grove; with these she fed 
er little ones; and parting with nearly all 
her clothing, wrapped them in the scant cov- 
ering; and with pleasant words, while her 
heart was bursting, soothed them to sleep 
and laid them on the charred turf to the 
windward of the smoking pile, while, with 
her noble dog, she sat down to watch their 
sumbers. At intervals, for several hours, 
the winds bore to her aching ears the short, 
juerulous barking of the small prairie wolf, 
and once or twice her very blood curdled 
when the shrill, dismal howl, by which the 
lage grey wolf summons his neighbors for 
an attack, resounded over the black waste! 
The night was utterly black. Beyond the 
little circle, faintly lighted by the wasting 
embers, nothing could be discerned. Her 
eyes would not warn her of an enemy with- 
in three yards; and as often as she peered 
into the darkness at every new sound, the 
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faithful dog would nestle to her side and lick 
her hand, and turn his intelligent eyes to- 
ward her’s with an expression of sympathy 
and confidence that cheered her solitary vigil 
more than she could tell. 

The cold winds howled around her thinly 
The 
noises one by one died away, and, spite ot 


clad frame and chilled it to the core. 


the horrors of her condition, a drowsiness 
stole over her which she could scarcely re- 
sist. Her eye-lids drooped, and her shiver- 
ing body swayed slightly to and fro, when 
the smouldering ends of the logs tumbled in- 
to a new position, and sent upwards a vol- 
ume of shining, crackling sparks, whi@h 
roused her sinking energies, and braced her 
At last the 
darkness became profoundly silent! 


for another hour’s watching. 
Save 
the steady pressure of the wind, not a sound 
The 
seemed to have withdrawn to their haunts, 
and left nature to the undisputed reign of 
night. Chilled, and faint with fatigue and 
fasting, the lonely watcher could no longer 
preserve her wakefulness: 


was heard nocturnal wanderers 


she curled her 
shivering form close to her sleeping babes, 
and left the vigil to the faithful dog. 

It was stupor rather than sleep that locked 
her faculties till the cry for food recalled 
The fire was diminishing; the sun 
was up, but he looked coldly through a 
mass of leaden vapor that was crowding up 


them. 


The whole heavens 
Were curtained with the still, sullen mass, 


the south-eastern sky. 


which threatened every moment to descend 
in rain. <A few hours before she had thought 
her condition could scarcely be aggravated, 
But the impending storm was little less to 
be dreaded, in their feeble state, than thé 
terrible foe which had exposed them to 
it. Her limbs were stiff and full of pain; 
her brain reeled, and her sight became dim, 
as she rose to her feet and prepared tosearch 
the grove once more for something to sustain 
life in her hungry children. 

Her own desire for food was gone; she 
would have loathed the most tempting viands. 
But when the little ones hung upon her gar- 
ments and begged for bread, she summoned 
her fainting limbs to one more effort: and, 
taking a direction which had not been tried 
before, she found, after a long and painful 
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search, a few stalks of the ground-nut, which 
her feeble hands with difficulty removed 
from their firm hold upon the soil. The 
roots of these afforded a morsel wherewith to 
still the cries that pierced her heart. And 
when there was no farther hope, and her 
limbs tottered beneath her, and strange rack- 
ing pains wrung her worn body, she hast+ 
ened back to the spot which still seemed 
home, though nought of home was there, and 
felt if her hour were come, it were better to 
lie down and perish by those consecrated 
ashes, then inthe cheerless wood. A driz- 
ziing rain was falling when she reached the 
spM&, and threatened to increase. It would 
be impossible to preserve the fire long; but 
pushing the brands together, she gathered 
her trembling little ones about her knees, 
and, between her periods of agony, sought to 
impress their memories with the terrible 
events that had befallen them. She endeav- 
ored to make the eldest boy comprehend that 
he might be the only narrator his father 
would find, should he ever return; and left 
many tender messages for him and for her 
first-born. With palid, tearful face, he prom- 
ised to do as she desired; but urged her to 
tell him where she would be when his father 
came, and whether his little brothers were 
going with her, to leave him alone. 

The rain increased, and their drenched gar- 
ments gave the chilling blast redoubled pow- 
er. The embers hissed and blackened, and 
soon refused to warm the shaking group. 
Like the pangs of death grew the mother’s 
agony!—as certain and relentless! And 
there, beside the reeking ruins of her home, 
the black earth beneath, and the pitiless 
storm above, there alone, her only attend- 
ants the helpless children and the dog, whq 
seemed almost to weep over her writhing 
form, the hapless woman gave birth toa lit. 
tle being, whose eyes never opened to the 
desolation of its natal hour! 

Long did the mother lie unconscious alike 
of the terror-stricken cries of the children, 
and the moaning caresses of her dumb friend. 
The day was far advanced when her eyes 
opened cn the dreadful scene. The cold rain 
was pouring steadily down, and twilight 
seemed to her faint eyes to be creeping over 
the earth. A pleasant sound was ringing in 
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her ears, but it was either a dream. 


or i 
import had faded from her mind bef. 
was fully grasped. Once again, her 


t @YVes 


opened, and this time it was no |]Iy. 
The eldest of her little watchers was « 
ing in her ear: “Mother, I see fy 


wagon ;” 


and there indeed it was, ¢! 
hand before his untrained eye had diseoyey, 
it. All day it had been toiling across the 
black prairie. The rain had softened ; 
turf, and the wheels sank without cutting } 
so that the last few miles had been incone, 
ably tedious. The mourning garb of 
plain had struck the hearts of both fatty rand 
son with indescribable terror. The former 
would have left his slow team and f 
across, but his son had charge of the cow. 
and this was impossible. More alarmed ani 
excited as he advanced, he was stil! obliz 
to restrain his intense feelings, and accom. 
modate his progress to the slow motion o* his 
tired cattle. 

Night drew on before the desolation of }is 
home was revealed to him. When withiy 
about a mile, he should have discovered th 
house, but all was a level waste! Una 
longer to endure the torture, he sprang {ir 
ward, leaving the animals to follow as they 
chose. He flew, he shouted, and the doz 
bounded to meet the well-known voic: 
When the boy saw the wagon, the father 
had just left it, so that even as he repeated 
the joyful tidings, the stricken man sto 
over them, half stupified by the effort to com: 
prehend the nature and extent of his calaa- 
ities. 

A group of perishing children, an infant 
corpse, a dying wife! and all, all gone, 
wherewith to minister even the decent cere- 
monies of such a period. Oh, how bitterly 
his heart cursed the day when he trusted the 
treacherous beauty that invited him there. 
He raised the dying woman in his arms; the 
seal was on her glaring eye, and the faint 
fluttering at her wrist foretold the last and 
worst that could befall him! Slowly, word 
by word, she told her agonizing tale. He 
threw his garments over her, and wiped the 
rain drops from her face, and drew her to his 
heart. But the cold dew returned, and told 
that storm or shelter would be soon the same 
to her! He prayed her forgiveness, and 
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THREE STAGES OF 


with wild, incoherent words, accused him- 
self of her cruel murder. She vindicated 
him from these accusations with all her little 
strength, and with many messages for her 
aboent son, and many prayers for her dear 
children and their father, she resigned her 
breath just as the last light was fading from 
the western sky. 

She had begged that her tomb might be 
made on the site of the burnt cabin. And 
there, when he had watched two days and 
nights by her unsheltered corpse, and hewn 
a rough coffin to receive her and her untime- 
ly babe, she was deposited. The grave was 
a rude hollow, scooped with sticks and the 
hands of the widowed husband and his sons, 
The preparations were completed, and the 
dead lowered, on the afternoon of the second 
day. At midnight, a troop of famished 
wolves attacked the holy spot, and but for 
the rifle of the husband, would have torn its 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 
sacred contents from its rude repose. The 
next day he felled the nearest trees, and laid 
them in the form of a vault on the pot. 
And this it is that greets the traveller’s eye 
So many miles away on the untenanted prai- 
rie! 

The grove has since retired and left the 
tomb alone: a bold and solitary mark on the 
hi 


gh The plain below 


ine of the horizon. 
] 


| 
is stil 


unchanged. It is the same rich, 
green expanse in summer; the same bleak, 
howling waste in winter. Itis now skirted 
with farms, under the ¢ dge of the wood-lands. 

One cabin has sprung up in its midst, on 
the bank of the stream. But it is forsaken 
and dilapidated. Its door is gone, and the 
rough planks, which made the floor, have 
been used as fuel, by emigrants who have 
encamped near it. Its small! cellar yawns 
dismally in the face of the curious traveller 


who looks within. 


~~ eeeeees 


THREE 


There is a love in early life 
Which shuns parade and worldly strife, 
And seeks, contemned the princely dome, 
In humble cot a happy home. 
More gorgeous than the pomp of kings, 
The coral and the pearl it brings, 
And all the glory of the skies, 
In living diamonds—beaming eyes. 
The rose’s bloom it yields to view, 
And lends its fragrance with its hue; 
The gladdening smile, the balmy kiss, 
With looks of fondness, thouchts of bliss, 
Feelings that scarce know worldly leaven, 
And dreams of ecstacy and heaven, 
Life’s dull anxieties above ; 
Such, such is woman’s early love! 

There is a love of elder growth, 
Less dazzling than the love of youth, 
Where gentle looks and anxious care 
Aspire the husband's toil to share ; 
Which seeks its solace and employ, 
Providing for her children joy ; 
Which owns no happiness complete 
Till they are healthy, clean, and neat; 
Which strives to spare the humble store, 
And make that little something more; 
Love, which, the frugal table spread, 
A blessing breathes on daily bread ; 


Which, scorning finery and pride, 


STAGES OF 


WOMAN’S LOVE 

Exults in comforts self-denied, 

And teaches man ’tis vain to roam 

For pleasure to compare with home ; 

This calins, as that the heart could move; 

And this is woman’s noon-day love. 
There is a love in a later stage, 

When pain and sickness grow on age, 

When he so active once, and gay 

Perceives approach his closing day ; 

When failing strength and tottering limh, 

And sunken cheek, and eye grows dim, 

And faultering voice, and visage wan 

Have to a spectre changed the man; 

Then, love, by the fond wife possessed, 

Too vast, too grand to be expressed, 

Delights assiduously to ply, 

And soothes with tender sympathy ; 

Consoles the mourner for the past, 

And fondly soothes him to the last. 

This love, in hours the most forlorn, 

Surpasses that of youth’s bright morn; 

Different from that which marked life’s prime, 

Though not so brilliant, yet more sublime ; 

This love from Heaven deriving birth, 

Confesses no alloy of earth ; 

It lifts the sufferer from his woe, 

Above the care of things below, 

And points to brighter scenes above; 


And this is woman’s final love! 
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MR. LINDSAY’S MANUSCRIPT.—MARY HOWARD. 


* And who was Mr. Lindsay ?” 

“]T don’t know what he was before he 
came hither, but he was a singular creature 
whilst he was with us.” 

“And where did you find these papers, 
sir ?” 

“They were left in his chamber.” 

“Very well—read on, then.” 

Dr. Milman read on, and thus ran 
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There are mysteries in the world in which 
we live, to whose development but few 
among the beings that people it have dared 
to devote their energies, and to which yet 
fewer have ventured toyield beliet, in the 
face of vulgar ridicule. Rare has been the 
search into the secrets of existence, and 
when attempted, its results has generally 
been fatal. Butoh! ye sons of men, much 
which ye regard as falsehood is indeed truth 
—truth which sheds a tremulous reflection 
upon your own hearts, when, in the dead 
midnight which is solitude, or in the intense 
silence of lonely wilds, ye become suddenly 
conscious of dim terrors and indefinite influ- 
ences, from which ye hasten to escape into 
the world. At such moments ye flee from 
yourselves, and from that knowledge upon 
which even then ye verge, with chance- 
directed steps. 

Hear the history of one whose life has 
been a wild pursuit of that from which ye 
turn aside! Learn the fate of one who has 
looked into these mysteries as intoa charmed 
mirror, and upon whose fortunes both the joy 
and the grief of their magic have been al- 
ternately exhausted. 

I was gifted with a rich imagination and 
acute perceptions. To catch the influences 
of beauty, physical or abstract—to yield my 
nerves to its power, as strings to the fingers 
of a mighty master—to shun the cold and 
coarse realities of life, and throw my being 
into the haunts, the dreams, the joys of that 
separate and glorious world, which is known 
to such natures only as my own—these were 
the first impulses of which my soul was con- 
scious, and to these it was delivered up with 


the enthusiasm of a worshipper before tho 
shrine of Nature. Beautiful, but mysterions 
Nature! When we bend before thee. 


deep and earnest adoration, how sublime are 


the revelations which open their end 
vistas to our spirits, and yet how dark 
difficult and perplexed, are the n 
which they allure our steps ! 

My childhood had little sympathy with 
other childhood. Lone and dreary of heart, 
i shunned the sports and abhorred the mirth 
of my a:sociates. 


sg 
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I sat apart devouring the 
writings of other days, at an age when ¢ 

dren are usually intent upon the sense of |i‘ 
alone, and diffusing its exuberance of glad 
ness through a thousand forms of frolic. | 
inhabited the moonlight glades with Shak. 
speare’s fairies, and recoiled with child 

terror from the “ weird sisters,’ whom | 
Ghost and fiend, 
water-witch and indefinite. phantom, wer 
objects familiar with my faney; and th 
long-indulged revel of my mind in t 


alone could have created. 


province of imagination, at length gave ' 
the impressions it there received the fore: 
of reality. Pictures of the world and of | 

too had many authors, and on these I dwet 
until it seemed as if [ myself, became part 
and parcel of the illusion—so ardently did | 
enter into the spirit of their creations ; and 
ata later period, when I stumbled upon a 
translated romance, the work of a German 
and a metaphysician, a new region opened 
before me, and, for a time, I. was lost in con- 
templations which could not fail to leave 
their trace upon my heart and mind. I read 
in silence and unchecked; and in silence and 
without communion with other hearts, | 
wove into visionary association the results 
of my studies, or from my own rich and 
teeming imagination created scene and sub- 
ject, population and interest, for many 

dark and fearful history. Thus, as | 
wandered in the outward world, touched by 
the unutterable beauty of still life, imbued 
with the lore of Nature, penetrated by th: 


light and glory of creation, my soul united 


with all 
earnest romance which teaches us ourselves 


it thus acquired, the deep and 
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and the exercise of that peculiar faculty 


eby men, in their turn, become creat 


Ws 
wuer ’ 


ng rise in the scale of intellect and fame. 


So grew my spirit with my years, and I 


necaine a man—tny passions, mind, and ever- 
yes, all blent and bound up in @ poet's faith 
gd worship. 

As[advanced from early youth towards 
I became 
visitinvs of the heart, which seemed to con- 


of mysterious 


manhood, aware 


nect my being anc my wishes with influences 
us yet unfollowed te their source. I had lain 
watchful, but unwearied, through the long 
lapse of night and silence, and courted the 
PF , erience of those dim terrors which others 
strive to dissipate. I had gazed with earnest 
eyes into the pale gloom of midnight, when 
clouds and darkness were abroad, and desired 
to know and tocommune with the shadowy 


pervade the and 


brood in the hush and blackness of this hour. 


} 
‘$ 


agents which universe, 


| had fixed looks, fearless and undazzle« 
upon the sheets of flame spread by the light- 
ngs across the lurid sky, and followed 
me to itsdeadly destination the blue and 
fxked flash that cut its keen path through 
the oppressed atmosphere. ‘Then, when the 
stately thunders, voicing the heavens them- 
selyes, rolled through the dim vault above 
i, my soul rose in adjuration to the spirits 
that work unseen, to render themselves visi- 
eto me—even unto me—who, though of 
tle race of man, was of a nature unlike his 
of that wild 


shadows which lay beyond my knowledge, 


—and to teach me world of 

t which my dreams continually approached, 
vith a consciousness to what verge they 
were tending. 

But not alone in seasons of gloom, or in the 
sense of present sublimity, were such my 
aspirations. Even whilst 1 roamed beneath 
thesummer heaven, with its blue expanse 

rred by the glories of unnumbered worlds, 
with the tall 


spreading, and the soft winds sighing through 


trees around me, dark and 
it faintly-moving leaves—even then broke 
forth the desire of my heart, and I called to 
tle spirits that nestle in the oak’s deep heart 
' foliage, or to the serene existences that 
wnt the blue sky, and the shining star, and 
rayed to pierce the veil of Nature—to enter 


ito the communion of universal being! 
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A time came, and the thirst of my soul was 
slaked, 
The 


flush of youth and strength which animates 


I had completed my twentieth year. 


oluer men at that bright and g 


of life, was faint and feeble to the pussionate 


lowing perioa 
power of mind and feeling that crowned this 
of 
nature and intense, and greatly polished by 


age to me. ‘The poetry my nature, 
knowledge which it had been joy, not toil, to 
acquire, was now in its full viger—its dew- 
iest freshness. Men rarely communicate in 
wrilten language that which they feel and 
perceive whilst feeling and perception are 
most acute ; and exquisite poetry 1s there- 
fore generally rather the transcript of 
memory, than the utterance of present sensa- 
tions. I feel that 1 could now give form and 
expression to emotions which | then could 
But how could I then have 
paused to fashion and mould my thoughts? 
Then—when I stood in the world ]i 
creature born to exercise the proud and 
Let 
it not be dreamed that I was obscure of sta- 
tion ! 


Ise. 


only enjoy. 


Ke a 


} 
fio 


rying sway of conscious strength? 


( 
S 


, or of unnoted prom My position in 


the world was enviable. My lot was luxury 
—my success in the attainment of learning, 
avid the proof which it was supposed to afford 
of a mighty inteilect, were hailed with pride 
ard hope by a strong and wealthy connection. 
I was envied and courted by my equals, and 
my destiny was foretold by those who were 
willing to reflect its lustre, but had no hope 


Yet I, who looked 


with ardor to life, and fame, and fortune, 


to companion its advance. 


though full of self-confidence, was distant 
from presumption. In the deep and secret 
speculations by which I thirsted to unite un- 
seen agents with my visible fortunes, I 
spurned the faint and sickly adulation which 
was oflered in my presence, as perpetual 
reached after higher and 
stronger claims upon human sympathies, 


incense, and 
and that good report which finite creatures 
have styled “ Immortality.” I was wise by 
the experience of others—that is, I pos- 
sessed, through the writings and obse-vation 
of others, a knowledge of mankind, and of 
their motives, which at least seemed beyond 
to which I had attained; and if I 
hoped for a lofty station among my kind, it 
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was because I was strong in the perception 
of their weakness and their wants, and 
resolute to support the one, and supply the 
other—even if I should push my researches 
after broad principles, and instant instruction, 
into a world, and beyond limits, which they 
themselves had never approached. Beauty 
of person was one of the endowments with 
which it had pleased the Creator to enrich 
my fate. I was strong, manly and graceful. 
The power of my soul was glassed in a face, 
which added to handsome lineaments the 
higher attraction of mental expression, whilst 
the rich and sunny brown hair that curled 
thick and shining around a finely formed 
head, gave effect to a complexion of those 
soft and peculiar hues, which artists love to 
impart to their representations of early and 
beautiful manhood. It seemed that Nature 
had armed me at all points for the field of 
action, for which she had designed me ; and, 
even now, when I recur fo this portion of my 
life, I regard my state, at my entrance into 
the lists with other men, as enviable beyond 
that of any other aspirant after distinction 
whom I have ever known. 

It was in the declining flush of a beauti- 
ful autumn evening, that I stood alone in the 
quiet solitude of a stately forest’s edge. I 
had wandered long, in the spirit of deep and 
solemn meditation, through scenes which 
might well arouse the soul of the poet, or 
quicken the painter’s eye. I was leaning 
against a spreading ash-tree, which overhung 
a wide and silent stream, every pebble of 
whose channel might have been counted 
through the clearness of its still-flowing 
waters. 
rich and green, and mosses of a thousand 
shades of verdure, and amidst them, here 
and there, a grey or scarlet tuft, or the 
purple or crimson bell of some moisture-loy- 


Around this tree the grass grew 


ing flower, were spread in thick masses 
along the dewy brink of the brook, and over 
the dark surfaces of ponderous grey rocks, 
which lay, now in the breast of the stream, 
and now upon its banks. The forest was 
full of rich coloring and exuberant foliage. 
Scarlet, purple and gold—the different 
shades of brown, from its darkest and reddest 
duskiness, to the palest fawn hne—a soft 
and saddening intermixture of greyish tints, 
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contrasting with the glossy green of t), 
unchanged oak, the monarch of tr 


Peo -« 


his many and strong wood re! 


at 
IGLLVes—9 


with the bluer verdure of the 


T les ‘ 
pine q 


silver-lined laurel leaves, and the fea 
cedar—all these were mingled to mai 
splendor gorgeous, yet harmonious, ar 


ind as 
gazed upward at the sun, which beay 
mild and red, through an atmosphere of | 
and softening mist, I caught his ruby gla 
down the glossy green ash-leayes, 


thought in my soul that there ought to be. ; 
there were not, an inhabiting spirit for ever, 
leaf in the forest, and for every rich s 
gleam that colored and rayed the air, in 
glowing and glorious Indian summer! 

* Beautiful world!” I said, and [ sighe: 
even from the sense of its unutterable 
liness, * beautiful world! If such be ¢ 
glory of thine inanimate forms, how brigh; 
passing all the faint visions of encumber 
clay, must they be, who, of purer essen; 
and natures uncontrolled, wander among thy 
hues, pervade the outlines that constitut 
grace, and reign throughout creation, guar. 
Would that I might 
commune with this invisible  agene 
Would that J, even J, might receive t 
teachings of power, through the spirit 
beauty !” | 

It was thus that, in regarding Nature, | 
ailed to worship the God of Nature—thus, 
that I sought to pass forbidden bounds, an 


Oo 


dians and adorners! 


to deal with the inferior powers that exer- 
cise the various offices of good and evil 
Alas for the hour in which the desire wa: 
satisfied ! 

* The coveted waters are opened to thy 
thirst !” 

With senses how startled—with hones 
how rapturous, did I turn at the sound of t 
voice !—and though years have intervened, 
and led along with them a_ world of 
checkered fortunes since last I heard thos: 
tones, they will die away from my ear on.) 
when all other sounds with which it 
familiar shali be lost to my death-lulled con- 
sciousness! Did [still dream? Were mj 
dreams filled with a self-created respons 
Had my aspirations bewildered my intellect 
—or, was there indeed before me a spirit t 
answer my heart—an immortal agent in ths 
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o mystery of the universe—the being the object of so many aspirations was now 
ose communion my soul had sighed? within my grasp. “You have promised to 
indeed this spirit. Yet was nothing take up my fortunes—to open to me a world 

A voice like that of unseen echo of knowledge, and the scenes of, splendid 
desire! [| 
cense of sight was neither hue nor promise obedience, and I defy the peril with 


on my ear—clear, soft and sweet—but succets! What more can I 


vouchsated. which you threaten me !” 
“You have sought communion § with “That peril is but the punishment of re- 
alike beyond your sphere and_ bellion against our will,” answered the un- 
vation,” said the existence who had seen, “ This then is your choice, whether 

ed to my ardent adjuration and granted for good or evil ?” 

‘he coveted conference. “It is a nat- “Oh! powerful spirit, knowledge can 
and not ignoble desire, and yet” bring no evil. That voice by which alone I 
ja sigh supplied the place of further know you, can only tell of good! 1 hail its 
words. melody as the promise of high inspiration, 
wAnd yet™ My thickening breath and from its teachings I will receive light!” 
ito finish the inquiry. Light! In the deep bosom of haunts, 
« And yet it seems vain that such a hope lonely but magnificent, where the embracing 
should animate a frail and delicate creature hills were covered with forests that glowed 
of clay, who would strive to work out results with the dyes of kings, and sighed to the 
which his spiritual portion may indeed con- evening winds as with the murmur of an 
ceive, but which the span of his mortal and encamped multitude,—with the broad arch 
ited being could never comprehend. But ofthe far and hollow skies above us, radiant 
urs is a lawless ambition. You would with the language of Power and Deity,—the 
leap the bounds assigned by the Eternal everlasting stars, that, one by one, stole forth 
iman curiosity and humanagency. You from the deep flushing of the sunset, amidst 
yw not the natures with which you would clouds, purple and faint-rose, and shone 
cly your destiny, and Heaven permits you, bright and dewy through their shadowy 
rash and blind as you are, to take the step, changes,—there, amidst, the dying glory and 
ail dare its consequences. We then, in- pomp of nature, 1 bared the mental vision to 
ferior and subject spirits, take up the fortunes her rays, and drank in the meaning of her 
uconsign to us. But first we are com- mighty institutions. The spirit spake on, 
ed by power above our own to warn you, and I learned of those viewless but efficient 
that in the world of knowledge, the splendid agents, after whose existence and whose 
enes of glory and success which we are essence the metaphysician vainly gropes. 
ady to open to you, punishment and evil Much was revealed of their numbers, their 
await the smallest disobedience to our be- offices, their dwellings, and their powers;— 
the spells were communicated by which 
y heart bounded at these words until my their presence may be compelled, and their 
e frame seemed conscious of one uneasy assistance sclicited. The names of other 
nd pervading throb, but so collected were spirits were given to my knowledge. I 


ny senses that I received the full import of asked to see at least the form, by which my 
‘spirit’s declaration. instructor was known among the beings of 

“Decide!” said the vwice again. “I am his own immortal kind. 
to communicate the knowledge you “You will never behold me,” said the 
resought. Will you receive it! You spirit, “in such shape as human nature is 
w the annexed conditions—Implicit accustomed to assume—but when a chance 
lence to the spirits of our order, or sub- strain of music—a softer coloring of earth or 
ussion to penalties whose veiled terrors sky—the dewier glitter of a star—a faint 
xceed the pictures of conjecture !” but pleasant odor—that peculiar tint and in- 
“Give me strength—teach me truth,” fluence of the atmosphere which looks as if 
i 1, emboldened by the conviction that the air itself were in bloom—when all, or 
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either of these appeals to the enchanted 
sense, be thou aware of the presence of the 
spirits whose dwelling is thy world, and 
whose employment is beauty. Other as- 
pects they sometimes assume, but when thou 
shalt behold them in other forms, dread thou 
their anger and submit with patience—for 
they then come invested with terror and 
with power !” 

Froin this time, at my will the spirit came. 
To my Land the wand of might as yet was 
not entrusted, but it was given me to know. 
The difficulties of learning vanishei—the 
paths of science grew smooth and alluring— 
my way through the world seemed spread 
with flowers, It was as if circumstances 
were arranged by unseen hands to further 
my interests, or to increase my pleasures, 
With the voice ever beside me, [ plunged 
into the heart of nature. Attended by the 
same teacher and guardian, I mingled in the 
I found 


instruction every where, and every where I 


business and the pursuits of men. 


gained the esteem and confidence of my 
equals, and that indefinite sentiment of 
respect or admiration, which is the unfailing 
tribute of inferior minds to the wise or en- 
ergetic. Years passed away—years which 
yielded to my eager ambition the fruit of 
labor and diligence. Within their lapse, I 
had been called to the bar, and had acquired 
a reputation for eloquence and legal ability 
which seemed, as it really was, remarkable 
for so young a man. A shade of mystery 
attended my pursuits, and enhanced the 
popular enthusiasm. 1 had avoided publica- 
tion, and it was therefore impossible that my 
merits could be deliberately investigated. 
Moreover, on occasions sufficiently exciting, 
the natural luxuriauce of my imagination 
was accustomed to overspread my oratory, 
and the fervent energy of my temperament 
to diffuse itself through arguments for which 
[»possessed the medium of clear and perspic- 
uous language. It was graciously taken for 
granted, therefore, that more was in my 
power than I cared to display, and this was 
a faith which I was not unwilling to cherish. 


I stood high in my profession, and it was 
anticipated that I should advance yet higher. 
[ was regarded as first in promise in my 
native state, and the period of my entrance 
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into political life was looked to wu ata 
prophesies full of triumph and of fame. . | mee 
apparent eccentricities of MY conduct aad ° or : hi 
regarded with that indulgence—alios: ‘ ton 
that respect—which their associat n “ air 
acknowledged genius is certain to cop : : 7 bea 
How at this time did | enjoy the glow of ‘ + that 
youth, and the bigh advantages alre vo cut int 
within my grasp! I pursued with steadss Sie —it 
ambition my shining career, and my jy; j q + that 
course with mankind was a series of ey - aol 
ures and applause. Yet my converse , yild cra 
spirits, and my delight in their rey lat 7 th all thes 
continued unabated. They seemed to y ts a Se 
my fortunes their peculiar care, and ; ession fi 
only condition as yet annexed to their ¢ rand ¢ 
munications, or to their benefits, was, thy: Ls esall 
neither should ever be revealed to mory f best 
ear. . . sity 
Time passed, and [ rose to fame with sn listi 
rapidity wholiy unexampled, even sry Howa 
country which matures energy, and rewards otegrity 
its exertions, within a shorter lapse of time 7 t dete 
than is required fur the same result in ; peies Wer 
other. I was already a candidate to repr pure. | 
sent a district of my native state in the no flllmesties, ¢ 
tional assembly, and my success was almost tes; but, 
certain, when, on an electioneering visit | sought 
the house of a country ventieman, and fyi) of tru 
ainidst the mirth and frolic of a ball ¢ pendence 
his mansion to further my interests, [ firs mest fait 
looked on the perfection of human |ovel- ye to her 
ness in the person of Mary Howard. associate 
She was standing in the dance when ny s endow 
attention was first attracted to her figure, inly soug 
which, in itself light and beautiful, was par raise tho 
ticularly distinguished by a gracefulness s ashes fr 
lithe and gliding, that it could hardly fa poning eye 


n nature 
Here then 


arrest the eye of the most commonplac: 
] 


server. If once she caught and fixed | 
gaze, the heart moreover became her pro d m 





erty, and the reason was, that every mom ry Howa 





more and more assured every delicate ait % prolon 
generons sentiment of human nature, t sed throu 
Mary Howard was exactly what “ won : forget 
ought to be.’ There was nothing of con nution 
mand about her. Her mien and manners 83 

were full of blushing confidence in the kiné ted bein 
ness and good will of al! around her. A —Wwhy 


well might she feel such confidence, for 


verily believe the first and only feelings § C my | 





ever inspired, were love and the impus 
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ion. How lingers my lost heart upon 
xquisite loveliness! It was not that 
tions might have furnished inspi- 


or 
9 Phidias—it was not that her paly 
‘hair divided its glossy waves upon a 
* beautifully moulded, and delicately 
+ that her soft and regular features 

veut into lines the most gracefully at- 
_not that her lips were full of ruby 
. that her cheek upon its smooth and 
patent surface wore the purest blush of 
i crab’s blossom—but that, mingling 
‘these, and a thousand other enchant- 
q serene and clear and happy ex- 
 difused over her countenance the 


>and calm and beneficent feelings of a 
tunsullied by the world, and hallowed 
best and kindest impulses of native 


eu 


werosity and feminine goodness. ‘There 
listinguishing strength of intellect in 

ary H ward, but the truth of her character, 
ategrity, the beauty of her mind, were 
itdefect or blemish. Her natural ten- 
ncies were all to the lovely, the refined, 
oure. Learning had not taught her pro- 
s, or guided and restrained her 
but, through their innate delicacy, 
sought whatever was good and graceful, 
ftruth and beauty—and her clinging 
lence upon the love of otheis, and the 
»ctions, 


| 
. 
¢ 


t faithfulness of her own aff 


her nature a control over those of 


r associates, Which a stronger intellect, if 
: endowed with moral loveliness, had 
sought to acquire. Ah! if she did 
triise those snowy lids, and dark droop- 
shes from the large and blue and pe- 
ag eyes they veiled, it was not in hu- 
nnature to resist their gentleness. 
ere then was the very creature formed 
| my existence in enchantment, 
ty Howard! Mary Howard! Were life 
prolonged to immortality, or memory 
i through the Lethe of Death, I never 
hi forget thee! Never can I experience 
nution of the deep, and hallowed, and 
ess love, which only thou of all 
ed beings couldst inspire! I loved her 
—why veil the depths of a worn and 
ned heart? I loved her, and I verily 
iy passion was in proportion to her 
vant of most of my own prominent 


Ss 
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traits and uccomplishments. She was as 
timid as a tawn. She could tollow my 
bolder mind and admire my strong and’ fear- 
less character, but she herself possessed 
neither rapid invention, nor active courage. 
She was dependent—l could never bear con- 
tro]; her tastes were simple and untaught— 
mine, of far deeper energy, and infinitely 
polished. Perhaps it was self-love that first 
taught me to love her. I might look upon 
her as the clear and faithful mirror, which 
would reflect only my own brilliant individ. 
ualitv. But whatever might be its source, 
my affection was holy, pure and undivided. 
And from the moment which assured me that 
it was returned, my confidence of happiness 
equalled it in strength. I followed Mary 
Howard whithersoever she went. I seemed 
to live but in her presence—to know no 
music but her voice, no motive but her ap- 
probation. ‘The poetry of my heart found a 
home in her soft temper, and beautiful dispo- 
sitions. Affection for her rose into worship, 
because its object was better than the other 
individuals with whom we associated; and I 
grew in my own esteem, from the conscious- 
ness that 1 was capable of feelings so high 
and so devoted. | was at this time the hap- 
piest and most fortunate of men, for my elec- 
tion toa seat in the House of Representatives 
opened to me the lists of political action, and 
after a short and prosperous suit, I was en- 
gaged to Mary Howard. Her father’s ap- 
probation came of course; for old Mr. How- 
ard was a man of the world, and I was 
already wealthy and distinguished. 

Yes, those were happy days indeed, that I 
passed with her !—and the pictures they have 
left upon the tablets of memory, clear, bright, 
unsullied, though preserved through years 
whose changes might well have dimmed 
them—these pictures are al] that remain to 
give me coinfort! Happy were the days 
that ended at length so fatally! 

It was a favorite fancy of mine to instruct 
the mind of Mary, and to expand her tastes; 
and in our morning and evening rambles, I 
delighted to pour from the full treasury of 
my own knowledge, wealth that she was 
eager to receive. Always she listened with 
pleased attention, but when my warm imagi- 
nation and fervid eloquence at times out-sped 
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the pace of sober sense, her quiet smile, or when we gazed together upon the bayse, Ml 
arch comment, generally restored me to the clouds, and watched their cunt eo 
. i mood of real and every-day life. I know not and shifting hues. Mary's eyes ma * fe 
{ ‘ how it was, but even this occasional contra- to a snowy pile that floated towards Faas th 
. diction of my bumor had its fascination. set. io 
. Confidence was established between us, and Suddenly it assumed first a faint, ; f th 
r by degrees | began to consider the reserve a deeper rose-tint. ; ' all 
even of my own thoughts injurious to one “ How suddenly the color increases" nd t 
who concealed from me neither thought nor Mary. 7 ai 
deed. And when in the scenes of natural “The spirit mingles with the cloy y ro 
beauty which we sought together, I became plied, unconsciously. - 
P aware of the presence of my spirit-friends, I “The spirit!” said Mary, with surors pe 
longed to communicate to her the knowledge — she encountered my s rious and quiet « 
and the spells which they had imparted. [ sion. “Of what are you spe aking Q 
longed to display to her charmed conscious- ly something almost of alarm was 
ness, the spirit-circulation through the hues upon her countenance. I recollect; " 
of heaven, the spirit-breathings in the music at once; but it was now too late. ( 
of earth, the spirit-mingling with all the refuse to her confiding heart the = 
brightest sources of enjoyment. Oh! that, which was so intimately connected 4 | 
even then, when I was rapt in the contem- destiny? Could [ answer her with fa). r 
plation of such existences as blend with the A thousand such thoughts rushed sw, " 
sun’s rays, and the lustre of the stars, | had Jight through my brain, and unde 
rather raised my thoughts to the solemn fluence I began, though in faltering ; It stole | 
revolutions of unnumbered worlds, and the the history of my intercourse with » house 
wondrous order of the sublime universe, and agents. The color left Mary’s chieeh— ad.” of 
given up my heart to the worship of the One = affright was impressed upon her face. uc 
Great Cause, Suppert, and Governor of all. this instant, with the tale but just beg q unse 
Day by day, grew in my mind the wish to hanging, trembling upon my lips, | | y tone 
contide to Mary Howard all my own sources aware of the regaril of one invisit nof 
of knowledge and delight. Never did we his stern and piercing eyes, which were! and 
dwell together upon the tincture ofa flower, upon me full of wrath. I felt that | ge str 
never pause upon the sigh of the night-wind pale—the words I was uttering died wy - 
that seemed to breathe only to hush the world tongue. I could only point to the cai Wo | 
to deeper repose, or upon the rustle of scarce» my agitation, and call the attention The 
ly-waving leaves, but I felt the communica- companion to And o" 
tion rise to my lips, and the almost irresisti- “ Those terrible eyes!” Bat. 
ble desire to discuss with my own dear Mary Her startled exclamation brought ' i 
the subjects first in interest tome. Yet did little to myself. In another moment,' * 7c 
I long withstand the temptation. rit-gaze had vanished, and, as unmann , we 
At length, one evening in early summer, was, I drew the arm of Mary throug sal: 
when we had been roaming together through own, and hurried her homewards wit! “ = 
the rich mazes of many a green woodland, attempt at explanation. I felt that An wh ca 
, we stood at sunset upon the sloping lawn revelation I had begun I had offend With te 
which spread along the western front of Mr. spirits with whom I dealt, and it was & And \ 
Howard’s dwelling. Full foliaged groups of even in the midst of the terror and cot! among | 
stately trees interposed their screen between created by this conviction, to perceive ! breeze ¢ 
the house and the spot on which we purpose- the altered manner of Miss Howoré, ' ing flow 
ly delayed. There were none to break in had filled her mind with doubts of my s00'HM pers of | 
upon our conference. Never had my feel- Tirnid, almost distrustful, she walked Mand the 






ings towards Mary Howard been more ten- me in silence. I could discern that sh 
der. Never had my sense of nature’s loveli- alarmed and distressed, and every way! 
ness been more rapt than at this moment, upon the verge of ruin, When we te 


soul's | 


I sough 
Who sav 
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<o. Miss Howard immediately left me, 
‘. alone, | had time to collect my 
\ tits 

1. J reflected upon the extraordinary 


¢ the communication | had begun, 
» that of its sudden interruption. I 
tthe one, so far from commanding 
wid only appear to Mary a madman’s 


vod that the other must confirm such 


9. Should this impression remain 
or gind, who could limit its conse- 
: [J might lose her affections—I 


te. 
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BY T. E. 





Twolye months ago, 


eo’er ny heart a strange sad spell, 
Lofthe wind inaits note of farewell, 

ithe lawn the autumn dews lay, 
mof the earth was pas-ing away. 


‘upon me in my waking and sleep- 
shourse It seemed like the * voice of the 
or a spirit from the far realms of 
touching my heart with the sad music 
‘vn unseen harp. I listened to its melan- 
tones, and coming gloom seemed the 
nden of its lay. My heart beat quick and 
i, and peace fled from my bosom, as 
hese strange prophecies struck upon my 
«We laid her in the silent tomb, 

The loved and cherished one, 
And o'er her grave the flowers bloom, 

But she’s forever gone !” 
Istrove to shut my ear against the sound 
‘the Spirit Harp, but my poor heart grew 





funter as | heard,— 
* And when disease had brought me near the grave, 

When sinking fast beneath affliction’s rod, 

Ani when too lare for human arm to save, 

With tears of love thou gav’st me up to God.” 

Aod when the birds held concerts of joy 
mong the budding trees, and the gentle 
breeze canght the fragrance of fresh bloom- 
ing flowers, and | was listening to the whis- 
pers of hope, the “ Spirit-cloud ” came near, 
tnd the death-breathing harp touched my 
sul’s last strong chord, as it said,— 

I sought for repose on the bosom of one 
Who saw the strange cloud when my sorrow begun; 
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must excite the apprehensions of her father. 
Our engagement would end disastrous!y, and 





so would every hope that could light my way 





through the world. I cursed my own impru- 






dence. [ wondered I had not foreseen how 





it would be. I considered the possibilities of 





undoing all that folly so unutterable had 
done. At length I devised a plan to cover 





my error. It was far from truth, but though 






I telt the shame of this, I resolved to abide 








by it. [To be conctuted. | 
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With a /ook she replied—“ like the rose ¥ must die, 





The Spirit-cioud came to take me on high !” 





Ah! then did I believe. 








And the music of spring had a sorrowful tone, 







That breathed of the time when I should be “lone. 





And when I asked how long ere the “sil. 





ver chord” that twined around my heart 
would break, the Spirit Harp replied,— 







“When the lilies are gone and the summer is past, 






And the pale leaves fly on the wings of the blast, 





And the green grass dies ‘neath the sun's dim ray, 
The cloud and the spell will then pass away.” 






Then indeed they did pass away—but the 
tones of my sorrowing harp have not ceased. 






I hear its music yet, 
As sad mem’ry brings 
From my soul’s shrouded bower, 
What others may forget; 
The same spirit strings 
Wake the spell of that hour, 
When night came at morn, 
With the Spirit-cloud’s pall, 
And from me was torn 
My bosom’s cherished all! 
* x * * 
Thus doth that music yet, 
In mournful tones steal o’er me, 
And then mine eyes are wet, 
As when | last wept o’er thee. 
I could not think that death so soon, 
My dearest ties would sever ; 
But ah! how soon my hopes were gone, 
And gone, alas, forever ! 


Thus doth that music yet, &c. 
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That hour so sudden came, 
Thou could’st not give one token, 
Nor lisp again the name 
Which thou so oft hadst spoken. 
I kissed thy lips, but no return 
Or thy pure love was given! 
The world then seemed my spirit’s urn, 
But thou didst whisper “ Heaven!” 


Thus doth that music yet, &c. 


* Son of the Rev. Mr. Gerry, a dear little bo 


eee 


And now that spirit tone 
Thy form doth bring be 


fore me, 
And oft when I’m alone, 

No earthly thought can soothe 
In dreams I weep beside thy 


vrave 
Where now a bud* js sles ping 
And willows o’er thee gently wav, 
While angels guard thy ke enis 
‘Thus doth that music yet, & . 
Ch. Obs 


, who was buried there a few months six 


UOW TO REFORM A HUSBAND. 


BY FANNY GRAY. 


“Now, just look at you, Mr. Jones! I 
declare! it gives mea chill to see you go to 
adrawer. Whatdo you want? ‘Tell me, 
and I will get it for you.” 

Mrs. Jones springs to the side of her hus- 
band, who has gone to the bureau for some- 
thing, and pushes him away. 

“There now! Just look at the hurra’s 
nest you have made. Whatdo you want, 
Mr. Jones?” 

The husband throws an angry look upon 
his wife: mutters something that she cannot 
understand, and then turns away and leaves 
the room. 

“It’s too bad!” scolds Mrs. Jones to her- 
self, commencing the work of restoring to 
order the drawer that her husband has 
thrown all topsy turvy. “IT never saw such 
aman! He has no order about him; and 
then if I speak a word he goes off into a 
huff But 1 won’t have my things forever in 
confusion.” 

In the mean time Mr. Jones, in a pet, 
leaves his house, and goes to his store 
without the clean pocket handkerchief, for 
which he had been in search. Half of the 


afternoon passes before he gets over his 
ill-humor, and then he does not feel happy. 
Mrs. Jones is by no means comfortable in 
mind She is really sorry that she spoke 
so roughly, although she does not acknow- 
ledge, even to herself, that she has done 
wrong, for every now and then, she utters 


half aloud some censure against the ¢ 
habits of her husband; habits th»: 
really annoying and inexcasable 
had been married five years, and 
time Mrs. Jones had complained, 
no good purpose. Sometimes the | 
would get angry, and sometimes he y 
laugh at his wife; but he made no efor ; 
reform himself. 

* ** ~ . . 

“ Mr. Jones, why do you doso;” said Mr 
Jones on the evening of the same day, “Yo, 
are the most trying man alive.” 

“ Pity you hadn’t a chance to try another," 
replied Mr. Jones, sarcastically. 

The offence given was a careless 
turning of Mrs. Jones’ work basket, 
the scattering of needles, cotton, scissors 
wax, and a dozen little et ceteras about the 
floor. 

The reply of Mr. Jones hurt his wif 
It seemed unkind. He had brought hom 
a new book, which he had intended reading 
but the face of his wife looked so grav 
after the overturning of the work basket, 
that he felt no disposition to read to her, but 
contented himself with enjoying the book 
himself. 

It must be said that Mr. Jones was 4 
very trying man indeed, as she had alleged. 
He could open closets and drawers as we! 
as any one, but the thought of shutting either 
never entered his mind. The frequent re 
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= of his wife, such as—“ Had you any 
iq the house Where you were raised !” 
«Please to shut that drawer, will you, 
A. Jones?” or, You are the most disor- 
ly an in existence ;” or, “You are 
‘sh to try the patience of a saint, Mr. 
vos,” produced no effect. In fact, Mr. 
seemed to grow worse and worse 

. day, itistead of better. The natural 

‘; of order and regularity which his 
‘ possessed, were not respected in the 
oat Jegree. He drew on his boots in the 
"and left them in the middle of the 
‘ -—put his hat upon the piano, instead 
nging it upon the rack in the passage— 

sled her drawers whenever he went to 
omeleft his shaving apparatus on the 
sing table or the 
+ about, and soiled the wail paper in 
ng, and spite of all could be said of 


ITLL 4 


would neglect to take the soap out of 


bureau—splashed 


ysin—splattered everything around him 
blacking when he brushed his boots— 
‘dida hundred other careless things, that 
is wife a world of trouble, annoyed 
rsorely, and kept her scolding at him 
This scolding worried 


arly all the time. 
agood deal, but it never for a single 
vent made him think seriously about 
firming his bad habits. 

One day he came into dinner. 


It was 
» ot day. He went into the chamber 
wiere his wife was sitting, and threw him- 
fintoa large rocking chair, took off his 
bt and tossed it upon the bed, right in the 
dst of half a dozen lace collars, newly 
ne up,and kicked off his boots with such 
nergy that one of them landed upon the 
boreau, and the other in the clothes basket, 
nga white dress just from the ironing 
Poor Mrs. Jones was grievously 
red. The husband expected a storm, 
butno storm came. He looked at his wife 
ws she lifted his hat from the bed and put it 
upon the mantle-piece, and took his boots 
and placed them in a closet from which she 
‘ought out his slippers and placed them 
wore him, but he did not understand the 
expression of her face exactly, nor feel 
cmfortable about it. Mrs. Jones did not 
fem angry, but hurt. After she had 
maded him his slippers, she took the soiled 


teh! 
vie, 
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dress from the clothes-basket over whic! 
she had spent an hour at the ironing table, 
and endeavored to remove the dirt which 
the boot had left upon it—but she tried in 
vain. The pure white muslin was hope- 
lessly soiled, and would have to go into 
the washing tub before it would be again fit 
to wear, 

“If you knew, Henry,” she said, in a 
voice that touched her husband’s feelings, 
as she laid aside the dress “how much 
trouble you give me sometimes, you would 
be more particular.” 

“Do I really give you much trouble, 
Jane?” Mr. Jones asked, as if a new idea 
had broken in upon his mind. 


sorry for it.” 


“T am very 


“Indeed you do. 


If you would only be 
more thoughtful, you would save me a great 
deal. 
myself, now, for the washerwoman is gone, 
and [ can't trust Sally with it. I spent half 
an hour ironing it to-day, hot as it is.” 

It was a 


I shall have to wash out this dress 


“Tam very sorry, indeed, Jane. 
careless trick in me, I must confess; and if 
you will forgive me, I will promise not to 
offend again.”’ 

All this was new. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones felt surprised at themselves and each 
other. He had offended, and she did not 
getangry; she had been annoyed, and he 
felt really sorry for what he had done. 
Light broke into both their minds, and 
both made an instant resolution to be more 
careful in future of their words and actions 
towards each other; and they were careful. 
When Mr. Jones offended, as he still too 
often did, the instant 
impulse she felt to upbraid him. 
ceived this, and appreciating her self denial, 


his wife checked 


Ile per- 


compelled himself, in consequence, to be 
more orderly in his habits, A few years 
wrought so great a change in Mr. Jones, 
that to use no hyperbole, he hardly knew 
himself. He could shut a closet door as 
well as open it—could get a handkerchief, 
or any thing else from a drawer, without 
turning it upside down—could hang his hat 
upon the rack, and put his boots away when 
he took them off—in fact, could be as order- 
ly as any one, and without feeling that it 
involved any great self-denial to do so. 



















































CONJUGAL 


Mr. Samuel Fisher, the inventor of the 
Golden Snuff, was acquainted with a widow 
lady of excellent character, who resided in 
Cork, This lady was inconsolable for the 
death of her husband ; the day was spent by 
her in sighs and incessant lamentations, and 
her pillow at night was moistened with the 
tears of her sorrow. Her husband, her dear 
husband, was the continual theme of her 
discourse, and she seemed to live for no 
other object but to recite his praises and 
deplore his loss, 

One morning, her friend Fisher found her 
in a state of mental excitement, bordering 
on distraction. Her departed love, she said, 
had appeared to her in the night, and most 
peremptorily ordered her to enter the vault 
where his remains were deposited, and have 
the coffin opened. 

Mr. Fisher remonstrated with her on the 
absurdity of the idea. He said that the 
intensity of her sorrow had impaired her 
intellect; that the phantom was the mere 
creature of her imagination, and begged 
at least to postpone to some future period 
for her intended visit to the corpse of her 
husband. 

The lady acquiesced for that time in his 
request, but the two succeeding mornings 
the angry spirit of her spouse, she said, stood 
at her bed-side, and with loud menaces re- 
peated his command. Mr. Fisher, there- 
fore, sent to the sexton, and matters being 
arranged, the weeping widow and her friend 
attended in the dismal vault; the coffin was 
opened with much solemnity, and the 


FIDELITY.—BORROWING BABIES 


A TRUE STORY OF A GHOST AND CONJUGAL FIDELITy. 















faithful matron stooped down ana | 


: s K 





clay cold lips of her adored husbang 








ing reluctlantly parted from thy 
corpse, she spent the remainder of : 
silent anguish. 

On the succeeding morning, F 










intended to sail for Eno 
called to bid his affectionate frien 

The maid-servant told him that 
had not yet arisen 

“Tell her to get up,” said Fisher 
wish to give hera few words of ¢ 
and advice before my departure,” 

“ Ah! sir,” said the siniling gi 
be a pity to disturb the new marri: 
so early in the morning !” 

“ What new married couple?” 

“My mistress, sir, was marrix 
night!” 

** Married! Impossible! What, t 
who so sdored her deceased hnsba 
was visited nightly by his ghost, a 
yesterday so fervently kissed his ¢ 
Surely you jest ?” 

“Qh sir,” said the maid, “ my late | 
poor man, on his death-bed made my tw s'r 
promise that she would never arr 
man after his decease till he and she s 
meet again, (which the good man, no « 
thought would never happen til! they met 
Heaven,) and you know, my dear sir, \ 
kindly introduced them to each other, 
to face, yesterday. My mistress, sir, 
you her compliments and thanks, toge! 
with this bride cake to distribute among her 
friends.” 








Borrowixe Bastes.—All owners of in- 
teresting children will be amused by the fol- 
lowing, from the Boston Daily American. 
A gentleman and lady of that city were 
blessed with a beautiful child of about a year 
old, which attracted so much attention from 
the neighbors, that the young ladies opposite 
frequently sent over to * borrow the baby.’ 












After being obliged to send for the child sev 
eral times, Mr. , on coming home to dit- 
der, got out of temper in finding it gone, 33 
usual. ‘“ Here, Jane,” said he, * go over 

Misses 








,and get the baby; give them) 
compliments, and tel] them I wish they'd ze 
a baby of their own, and not be obligec 1 
borrow !” 










Some men are courageous, and some are 
not; but we should like to see the man who 






would deliberately allow a woman to cztcl 
him making mouths at her baby. 
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Ar page 37, will be found one of Burns’ 
f Songs, accompanied by a very pleasing pic- 
ture, which cannot fail to excite an interest 
in the life of the Ploughman Poet. We 
have therefore introduced in this place a por- 
tit, together with some incidents in his life, 
which, although an old subject, will be new 
to some of our readers. 

Rosert Burns was born in a claybuilt 
tage, the work of his father’s hands, on 
the 25th of January, 1759. His birth-place 
sabout two miles south-west of the town of 
\yr, A few days afterwards the frail tene- 
ment gave way at midnight, and the infant 
“ith his mother were forced to take shelter 


a neighboring hovel from the pitiless pelt- 
Sep. ‘6 


ing of the storm. William Burns, his fa- 
ther, although in very humble circumstances, 
has been portrayed by his immortal son in 
the beautiful poem of “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,” in a manner equally honorable 
to the memory of both. As in the case of 
most distinguished persons, his mother, whom 
in general address he greatly resembled, 
seems to have exercised a great influence im 
the formation of his youthful mind, and her 
inexhaustible store of ballads and tradition- 
ary tales doubtless made a great impression 
upon his infant imagination. In his boyish 
days, as Burns himself tells ns, he owed 
much to an old woman, who resided in the 
family, remarkable for her ignorance, credu- 
69 
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lity and superstition. She lad the largest 
collection in the country of tales and songs 
concerning devils, ghosts, faries, brownies, 
witches, warlocks, spunkies, kelpies, elf-can- 
dles, dead-lights, wraiths, apparitions, giants, 
enchanted towers, dragons, and other trum- 
pery. How well he used this “ trumpery,” 
the reader of Tam-o’-Shanter doubtless re- 
members. 

The earliest breathings of Burn’s muse 
were inspired by the passion to which he, 
unfortunately for himself, was too often a 
slave. His first ballad, “O, once I loved a 
bonnie lass,” was composed when he was 
about fifteeen. “Thus with me began love 
and poetry; which at times have been my 
only enjoyments.” <A belle-fille whom he 
adored, and who had pledged her soul to 
meet him in the field of matrimony, jilted 
him with peculiar circumstances of mortifi- 
cation. His letter, in reply to hers, in 
which she finallly rejects him, is extraordi- 
nary, considering he was only in his twen- 
tieth year. “It would be weak and unman- 
ly to say that without you I never can 
be happy; but sure I am that sharing life 
with you would have given it a relish, that, 
wanting you, I never can taste.” It was 
about this time that he wrote to his father— 
“The weakness of my nerves has so debili- 
tated my mind, that I dare neither review 
past wants, nor look forward into futurity ; 
for the least perturbation in my breast pro- 
duces most unhappy effects on my whole 
frame. Sometimes, indeed, when for an 
hour or two my spirits are alightened, I 
glimmer a little into futurity ; but my prin- 
cipal, and indeed my only pleasurable enjoy- 
ment, is looking backwards and forwards in 
a moral and religious way.” 

His father died in the beginning of the 
year 1784; shortly before which event, the 
two brothers took the farm of Mossgiel to- 
gether, and it was during the four years that 
he lived on it, with yearly wages of seven 
pounds for his labor, that his best poems 
were produced, and that the nobler and gen- 
erous feelings of tnis extraordinary man, 
with, alas! his great failings, more fully de- 
veloped themselves. In addition to larger 
poems, many of his smaller romances too 
were penned about this time, and his fervent 
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may 


admiration of beauty called up ; 
best songs, for Burns was no P 


latonic 3 


rer of imaginary heroines. One o¢, 


Jean Amour, who afterwards beca 
wife, he thus besings : 


“* Miss Miller is fine, Miss Markland’s diy;, 
Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty " "a 
There's beauty and fortune to get w}’ Miss Mor 
But Amour's the jewel for me o’ them a’. 


Poor in the extreme, and alarmed ¢- ; 
consequences of this new connexion, he , 
formed the idea of going to Jamaics, . 
hopes of bettering his broken fortunes: 
in a last interview with his mistress. he »» 
her a written acknowledgment of 1 mead 
which is in Scotland legal evidence, altho; 
such marriages are irregular. 

After trying in vain to raise his pass», 
money, his friends encouraged him 
idea of trying a subscription edition of \; 
poems. His spirits rose with the prose 
of success, and he composed some 
pieces, amongst others the Twa Dogs, 
ing the progress of publication. Th 
fixed the public attention immediately, Oi 
and young, high and low, grave : 
learned or ignorant, were alike delight 
agitated, transported. Even ploughboys a 
maid-servants would gladly have given 
wages they earned most hardly, and » 
they wanted to purchase necessary clothing 
if they might procure the works of Burs 
His society was courted by the most 
brated of his countrymen. His matnes 
were then, as they continued ever alte: 
wards, simple, manly, and _ indepence 
strongly expressive of conscious genius «0! 
worth; but without any thing that indicate 
forwardness, arrogance, or vanity. Ii 
had been a little more of gentleness and « 
commodation in his temper, says an 2cu! 
observer, he would, 1 think, have been s 
more interesting; but he had been a 
tomed to give law in the circle of his 0 
nary acquaintance; and his dread 
thing approaching to meanness or ser’ 
rendered his manner somewhat deci: 
hard. Sir Walter Scott says of him, “To: 
was a strong expression of sense and shrew 
ness in all his lineaments; the eye 2.0 
think, indicated the poetical character " 
temperament. It was large and of a «i 
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cloud and the sighing trees. 
‘ympathy with the mournful, exists the germ 
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wat. which glow ed (I say literally glowed) 
ai ven he spoke with feeling or interest. I 
saett saw such another eye in a human 
head, though I have seen the most distin- 
wished men of my time. His convers 
sxpreseed perfect self-confidence, without 
the slightest presumption. In Edinburgh, 
r ere he resided some months, he began to 
es oe himself, not altogether, but in some 
measure, from his graver friends, and he 
vielded to temptations, which, notwithstand- 
ig his noble and generous impulses, he had 
wt sufficient strength to withstand. Too 
any of his hours were now spent at the ta- 
jes of persons who delighted to urge con- 
sviality to drunkenness, in the tavern, and 
in the brothel, for which he afterwards paid 
the severe, but just penalty, in years of men- 


sation 


ta] wretchedness. 


He closed his life in great misery on the 
lst of July, 1796, in his thirty-seventh year, 
with all the horrors of a jail before him. 
His proud spirit, which had refused to re- 
sive from Thomson the remuneration for 
his songs, in a publication which owed to 
them its chief value, was forced, in the last 
jays of his existence, to write a pressing let- 
er for the loan of five pounds. His remains 
enjoyed the empty honors of a public fune- 
ral, at which persons of all ranks volunteered 
in crowds to do honor to the memory of the 
national poet of Scotland. 


os 


H. T. TocKeERMAN, in an article on the character and 
poetry of Burns, says: 

The muse of Burns is distinguished by a 
pensive tenderness. His mind was originally 
ofa reflective cast. His education, destiny, 
and the scenery amid which he lived, deep- 
ened this trait, and made it prevailing. True 
sensibility is the fertile source of sadness. 
A heart constantly alive to the vicissitudes 
of life and the pathetic appeals of nature, 
cannot long maintain a lightsome mood. 
lrom this profound feeling sprang the beau- 
ties of the Scottish bard. He who could so 
pity a wounded hare and elegize a crushed 
talsy, whose young bosom favorites were 
Sterne and Mackenzie, Jost not a single sob 
{the storm, nor failed to mark the gray 
In this intense 


‘true poetical elevation. The very going 
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out into the vastly sad, is sublime. Personal 
cares are forgotten ; and as Byron calls upon 
us to forget our “ petty misery” in view of 
the mighty ruins of Rome, so the dirges of 
Nature invite us into a grand funeral hall, 
where mortal sighs are lost in mightier wail- 
ing. This element of pensiveness distin- 
guishes alike the poetry and character of 
Burns. He tells us of the exalted sensations 
he experienced on an autumn morning, when 
listening to the cry of a troop of grey plover, 
or the solitary whistle of the curlew. The 
elements raged around him as he composed 
Bannockburn, and he loved to write at night, 
or during a cloudy day, being most succees- 
ful in “*a gloamin’ shot at the muses.”’ 

There was a thorough and pervading 
honesty about Burns,—that freedom from dis- 
guise and simple truth of character, to the 
preservation of which, rustic life is eminently 
favorable. He was open and frank in social 
intercourse, and his poems are but the sin- 
cere records and outpourings of his native 
feelings. 

Just now I've ta’en the fit o’ rhyme, 
My barmie noddle’s working prime, 
My fancy yerkit up sublime 

Wi’ hasty summon: 
Hae ye a leisure moment's time 

To hear what’s comin? 

Hence he almost invariably wrote from 
strong emotion. ‘ My passions,” he says, 
* raged like so many devils until they found 
vent in rhyme.” This entire truthfulness is 
one of the greatest charms of his verse. For 
the most part, song, satire and lyric, come 
warm from his heart. Insincerity and pre- 
tension completely disgusted him. Scarcely 
does he betray the slightest impatience of his 
fellows, except in exposing and ridiculing 
these traits. Holy Willie’s prayer and a few 
similar effusions were penned as protests 
against bigotry and presumption. Burns 
was tuo devotional to bear calmly the abuses 
of religion. 

God knows I'm not the thing I should be, 
Nor am J even the thing I could be, 
But twenty times [ rather would be 
An atheist clean, 
Than under gospel colors hid be, 
Just for a screen. 
But satire was not his element. Rather did 
he love to give expression to benevolent feel- 
ing and generous affection. The native lib- 
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erality of his nature cast a mantle of charity 
over the errors of his kind, in language 
which, for touching simplicity, has never 
been equalled. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang ; 
To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it: 

And just as Jamely can ye mark, 
How far perhaps they rue it. 

Wha made the heart, ‘tis He alone 
Decidedly cun try us, 

He knows cach chord—its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias: 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted. 


Burns had a truly noble soul. He cher- 
ished an honest pride. Obligation oppressed 
him, and with all his rusticity he firmly 
maintained his dignity in the polished circles 
of Edinburgh. Like all manly hearts, while 
he keenly felt the sting of poverty, his whole 
nature recoiled from dependence. He de- 
sired money, not for the distinction and plea- 
sure it brings, but chiefly that he might be 
free from the world. He recorded the creed 
of the true man ;— 

’ To catch dame Fortune's golden amile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by ev'ry wile 
That's justified by honor ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Not for a train-attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 
His susceptibility to Nature was quick and 
impassioned. He hung with rapture over 
the hare-bell, fox-glove, budding birch, and 
hoary hawthorn. Though chiefly alive to its 
sterner aspects, every phase of the universe 
was inexpressibly dear to him. 
O Nature! a’ thy shows an’ forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts, hae charms! 
Whether the simmer kindly warms 
Wii life and light, 
Or winter howls, in gusty storms, 
The lang, dark night! 

How delightful to see the victim of poverty 
and care thus yield up his spirit in blest ob- 
livion of his lot. He walked beside the river, 
climbed the hill and wandered over the moor, 
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with a more exultant step, and 
ing heart than ever sidlons Seay pe 
hours of sweet reverie, al! Consciousnes =n 
lost of outward poverty, in the richness, 
gifted spirit. Then he looked upon Nia “. 
as hisheritage. He felt drawn to her saa 
glowing bond of a kindred spirit, py. 
wild-flower from which he brushed the PM 
every mountain top to which his eyes yo». 
lifted, every star that smiled upon his 
was 4 token and a pledge of immort)), 
He partook of their freedom and their beay 
and held fond communion with their sil: 
loveliness. The banks of the Doon | becam: 
like the bowers of Paradise, and Mos: 
was as a glorious kingdom. 

Gie me ae spark o’ Nature's fire, 

That's a’ the learning I desire 

Then tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an’ mir 

At plough or cart, 
My muse, tho’ hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart 

That complete self-abandonment, characte. 
istic of poets, belonged strikingly to Buns 
He threw himself, all sensitive and ardent a: 
he was, into the arms of Nature. He ay. 
rendered his heart unreservedly to the glox 
of social pleasure, and cnt with equal 


But why o’ death begin a tale? 
Just now we're living sound and hale 
Then top and maintop crowd the sail 
Heave care o'er side 
And large, before enjoyment’s gale, 
Let's tak the tide 
This life has joys for you and I, 
And joys that riches ne'er could buy 
And joys the very best. 
There's a’ the pleasures o' the heart 
The lover and the frien; 
Ye hae your Meg, your dearest part, 
And I my darling Jean! 


He sinned and repented with the same si- 
gleness of purpose, and completeness oi 
devotion. This is illustrated in many of 
poems. In his love and grief, in his joy * 
despair, we find no medium ;— 


By passion driven ; 
And yet the light that led astray 
Was light from heaven. 


Perhaps the freest and deepest element «i 


the poetry of Burns, is love. With the irs 
awakening of this passion in his youth 
breast, came also the spirit of poetry. “%) 
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seart,” says one of his letters, “ was complete 
soder, and eternally lighted up by some god- 
- or other.” He was one of those sus- 
ceptible men to whom love is no fiction or 
facy; 0 whom it is not only a “strong ne- 
sassits,” but an overpowering influence. To 
‘onal attractions he was a complete slave. 
in eye, a tone, a grasp of the hand, exercised 
over him the sway of destiny. His earliest 


5 i most blissful adventures were following 


, the harvest with a bonnie lassie, or pick- 
ar nettles out of a fair one’s hand. He had 
s armor of philosophy wherewith to resist 
ihe spell of beauty. Genius betrayed rather 
than absolved him; and his soul found its 
chief delight and richest inspiration in the 
luxury of loving. 
happy love! where love like this is found! 
O heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond compare ! 
lve paced much this weary mortal rou nd, 
And sage érpcrience bids me this declare— 
Ifheaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In others’ arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk white thorn, that scents the evening 
gale.” 
And yet the love of Burns was poetical 
chiefly in its expression. He loved like a 
gan. His was no mere sentimental passion, 
wtahearty attachment. He sighed not over 
the pride of a Laura, nor was satisfied with a 
mile of distant encouragement. Genuine 
passion was vivified and enlarged in his heart 
iy a poetical mind. He arrayed his rustic 
charmer with few ideal attractions. His 
sows were paid to 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food: 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 
{ler positive and tangible graces were enough 
br him. He sought not to exalt them, but 
oly to exhibit the fervor of his attachment. 
Even in his love was there this singular 
onesty. Exaggerated flattery does not 
nark his amatory poems, but a warm expres- 
von of his passionate regard, a sweet song 
wer the joys of affection. Perhaps no poet 
ius better depicted true love, in its most 
common manifestation. Of the various ob- 
kets of his regard, the only one who seems 
0 have inspired any purely poetical senti- 
nent was Highland Mary. Their solemn 
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parting on the banks of the Ayr, and her 
early death, are farniliar to every reader of 
Burns. Her memory seemed consecrated to 
his imagination, and he has made it immortal 
by his beautiful lines to Mary in Heaven. 

The poetical temperament is now better 
and more generally understood than formerly. 
Physiologists and moral philosophers have 
labored, not without success, to diffuse cor- 
rect ideas of its laws and liabilities. Educa- 
tion now averts, in frequent instances, the 
fatal errors to which beings thus organized 
are peculiarly exposed. No one has more 
truly described some features of the poet's 
fate than the author of Tam O’Shanter and 
the Cotter’s Saturday Night :— 

Creature, though oft the prey of care and sorrow, 

When blest to-day, unmindful of to-morrow ; 

A being formed t' amuse his graver friends, 

Admired and praised—and there the homage ends: 

A mortal quite unfit for fortune's strife, 

Yet oft the sport ofall the ills of life ; 

Prone to enjoy each pleasure riches give, 

Yet haply wanting wherewithal to live; 

Longing to wipe each tear, to heal each groan, 

Yet frequent all unheeded in his own. 
The love of excitement, the physical and 
moral sensibility, the extremes of mood, 
which belong to this class of men, require a 
certain discipline on the one hand, and in- 
dulgence on the other, which is now more 
readily accorded. Especially do we look 
with a more just eye upon the frailties of 
poets. It is not necessary to defend them. 
They are only the more lamentable from 
being connected with high powers. But it 
is a satisfaction to trace their origin to unfa- 
vorable circumstances of life and peculiarities 
of organization. Burns labored under the 
disadvantage of a narrow and oppressive des- 
tiny, opposed to a sensitive and exalted soul. 
From the depths of obscure poverty he awoke 
to fame. Strong and adroit as he was at the 
several vocations of husbandry, he possessed 
no tactas a manager or financier. With the 
keenest relish for enjoyment, his means were 
small, and the claims of his family unceasing. 
Susceptible to the most refined influences of 
nature, quick of apprehension, and endowed 
with a rich fancy, his animal nature was not 
less strongly developed. His flaming heart 
lighted not only the muse’s torch, but the 
tempest of passion. He often sought to 
drown care in excess. He did not faithfully 
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struggle with the allurements which in 
reality he despised. How deeply he felt the 
transitory nature of human enjoyment, he 
has told us in a series of beautiful similes :— 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow-falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts forever ; 

Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 

Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storm. 


Tossed on the waves of an incongruous ex- 
perience, elevated by his gifts, depressed by 
his condition, the heir of fame, but the child 
of sorrow—gloomy in view of his actual pros- 
pects, elated by his poetic visions,—the life 
of Burns was no ordinary scene of trial and 
temptation. While we pity, let us reverence 
him. Let us glory in such fervent song as 
he dedicated to love, friendship, patriotism, 





and nature. True bursts of feeling 
from the honest bosom of the lous! ‘ 
Sad as was his career at Dumfries, ,,.... 
lous as it seems to picture him as an ” 
man, how delightful his image as , : 
peasant and ardent bard! What a ; sa 
diction between his human existence ; nd " 
inspired soul! Literature ensbhrin, ‘i 
more endeared memorials than the poey , 
Burns. His lyre is wreathed with 
flowers. Its tones are simple and glowip, 
Their music is like the cordial breeze of}. 
native hills. It still cheers the banquet, ang 
gives expression to the lover’s thought, |: 
pensive melody has a twilight sweetness: » 
tender ardor is melting as the sunbeam: 
Around the cottage and the moor, the gcor 
of humble affection, the site of lowly piety, i 
has thrown a hallowed influence, which 
balms the memory of Burns, 
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The following is said to have been written by a young lady, Miss Sarah J. Clarke, when only 17 years 
age. It is very pretty. 


Oh earth! thy face hath not the grace 
That smiling Heaven did bless, 
When thou wert “ good,” and blushing stood 
In thy young loveliness ; 
And mother, dear, the smile and tear 
In thee are strangely met; 
Thy joy and woe together flow— 
But ah, we love thee yet! 


Thou still art fair, when morn’s fresh air 
Thrills with the lark’s sweet song ; 

When Nature seems to wake from dreams, 
And laugh and dance along ; 

Thou’rt fair at day, when clouds al) grey 
Fade into glorious blue; 

When sunny hours fly o’er the flowers, 
And kiss away the dew. 


Thou’rt fair at eve, when skies receive 
The last smiles of the sun; 

When thro’ the shades the twilight spreads, 
The stars peep, one by one: 

Thou'rt fair at night, when full starlight 
Streams down upon the sod ; 

When moonlight pale, on hill and dale 
Rests like the smile of God. 


And thou art grand, where lakes expand, 
And mighty rivers roll ; 

Where Ocean proud, with threat’nings !ov! 
Mocketh at man’s control : 

And grand thou art when lightnings dar: 
And gleam athwart the sky ; 

When thunders peal and forests reel, 
And storms go sweeping by! 


We bless thee now, for gifts that thou 
Hast freely on us shed ; 

For dew and showers, and beauteous flowers 
And blue skies overhead; 

For morn’s perfume, and mid-day’s bloom, 
And evening’s hour of mirth; 

For glorious night, for all things bright, 
We bless thee, Mother Earth! 


But when long years of care and tears 
Have come and passed away, 

The time may be, when sadly we 
Shall turn to thee and say :— 

We are worn with life, its toils and strife, 
We long, we pine for rest; 

We come, we come, all wearied home,— 
Room, Mother, in thy breast! 
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THE WANDERING 


{mpell’d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
come fleeting good that mocks me with the view 
‘ That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
& contr 
ice and } 


\llures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 
and find no spot of all the world my own. 


Tines I rr ‘ ‘Ty’ 
(GotpsMirn’s TRAVELLER. 


vith 


| glowing We are not acquainted with any popular 
c»slish ballad on the subject of the Wander- 
. Jew, though the adventures of this extra- 
ejinary being have afforded themes to the 


PEZe of 
iquet, ang 
went, drs 
wets of the people in almost every other 
~untry in Europe. France, especially, is 
h in legends connected with this fabled 
ers nage ; songs and sermons equally relate 
‘ho horrors to which “the undying one” was 
, scted, and the heritage uf woe conjoined 
Ito his unparallelled length of life. Most of 
the notices are announcements of his speedy 
appearance at some specified place, or anec- 
d tes supposed to have been related by those 
wo had the good fortune of meeting with 
him. They all agree in describing him as 
aved, care-worn, with a white beard of im- 
nease length, and grizzled hair. His dress, 
though ragged and torn, was said to retain 
traces of oriental finery; but he also wore a 
eather apron, which, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, was the usual cognisance 
‘laborers, and the lower class of mechanics, 
Xeniola declares that, in Spain, he appeared 
‘ith a very awful mark, which is not men- 
toned either by the French or Germans, 
According to this worthy Father, whom 
Lewis has followed in “The Monk,” the 
B Jew wore a black bandage on his forehead, 
wiich concealed a crucifix of flame, ever 
wurning a brain that grew as fast as it was 
isumed., It is intimated that the familiars 
‘the Inquisition had orders to keep a sharp 
k-out for the wanderer, and that the cru- 
ix was designated asa mark by which he 
ugit be known. The Inquisitors never 
ught him; though they often had informa- 
of his practising as a conjuror, and ex- 


10U 
1s flowers 


bloom, 


uting the blazing cross on his forehead in 
¢ dark—a trick often practised by school- 
ys with a bit of phosphorus. 
indeed, a juggler at Seville: 


They arrest- 
but, on 
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inquiry, he proved to be “no conjuror,” 
had the good luck to be liberated, after hav- 


an,! 
ai 


ing endured “ only the moderate torture.” 

While the Spaniards were taught to re- 
gard the Wandering Jew as an object of 
horror, the French and Brabantine legends 
always spoke of him as deserving the warm- 
est sympathy and compassion. The Germans 
invested him with something of a speculative 
philosophic character; whence Goethe, in 
his singular piece, “ Ahasuerus,” the name 
last bestowed upon the wanderer, has made 
the Jew a scholastic cobbler, strongly at- 
tached to materialism, particularly in the 
shape of material comforts. Ahasuerus is 
represented as having engaged in a dialectic 
controversy with our Saviour, who, provoked 
by his insensibility to spiritual blessings, sen- 
tences him to continue in the life for which 
he manifests so decided a preference. This 
is one of the worst perversions of a poetic 
legend with which we are acquainted; and 
and it is saddening to find it connected with 
£0 great a name. 

Ahasuerus was a name usually given to 
the Wandering Jew, in the last century; but 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
he was known as Isaac Lackedem, or Lacke- 
dion—names which point to an Armenian or 
Greek origin of the story. The Chanson, of 
which we are about to lay a version before 
our readers as nearly in the original metre as 
the structure of our language will admit, is 
believed to have been composed in Brabant, 
rather earlier than the ave of the Reforma- 
tion. The language has been coftened and 
modernized, as it passed down the stream of 
tradition ; but the air possesses the psalmodic 
character of those slow and plaintive chaunts, 
with which in the middle ages the relics of 
martyrs were venerated, and the sufferings of 
the saints lamented. We have preserved in 
the translation some of the roughness which 
characterizes the original ballad, particularly 
in the verses spoken by the burgesses to the 
Wanderer. 

Can life, with each transaction, 
From bright to darkest hue, 
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Show one of worse condition 

Than the poor Wandering Jew? 
How horrid is his state ! 
His wretchedness how great! 


One day, before the city 
Of Brussels, in Brabant, 
We saw, with fear and pity, 
This man of comforts scant. 
And ne’er before our sight 
Was beard so long and white! 


His garments, torn and streaming, 
The winds could not withstand, 
And we knew by his seeming 
He came from Eastern land ; 
A leathern bag before, 
He, like some workman, wore! 


We said, “ Good-morrow, master ! 
One little moment stay ! 
And tell us the disaster 
Which has brought you this way. 
Come, do not plead excuse, 
Nor sympathy refuse.” 


Then he replied, * Believe me, 
I suffer bitter woe ; 

Incessant travels grieve me; 
No rest for me’s below. 

A respite I have never, 

But march on, on forever !”’ 


“Come, join us, good old father ! 
And drink a cup of ale ; 

We’ve come out here together 
On purpose to regale ; 

And, if you'll be our guest, 

We'll give you of the best.” 


“T cannot take your proffer, 
I’m hurried on by fate ; 
But for your hearty offer 
My gratitude is great. 
I’! ever bear in mind 
Strangers so good and kind.” 


“ You seem so very aged, 
That, looking on with tears, 
We find ourselves engaged 
In guessing at your years. 
We'd ask, if not too bold, 
Are you a century old !” 


“ Years more than eighteen hundred 
Have rolled above my head 








































Since Fate has kept me sunder'y 
Both from the quick and dead: 

I was twelve years that morn 

When Christ our Lord was bory,” 


** Are you that man of sorrow, 
Of whom our authors write, 
Grief comes with every morrow, 
And wretchedness at night? 

Oh! let us know—are you 
Isaac, the Wandering Jew ?" 


“Yee; Isaac Lackedion 
To me was given for name, 
And the proud hill of Zion 
As place of birth I claim. 
Children! In me you view 
The hapless Wandering Jew! 


“Good Lord! how sad, how weary 


This length of life is found ! 
Now, for the fifth time, hear ye! 


I’ve paced the earth’s wide round! 


All else to rest have gone, 
But I must still live on! 


** I’ve cast me in the ocean— 
The waves refused to drown, 
I’ve faced the storm’s commotion 
In Heaven's darkest frown; 

But elemental strife 
Went by, and left me life! 


“|’ve passed through fields of battle, 


Where men in thousands fell ; 
While the artillery’s rattle 


Peal’d forth their funeral knell ! 


The mangling shel] and shot 
Whizz’d by and harmed me not! 


“ Beyond the broad Atlantic 
I’ve seen the fever spread, 
Where orphans, driven frantic, 
Lay dying on the dead ; 

] gazed with hope, not fear ; 
But still death came not near. 


«“ ] have no home to hide me; 
Nor wealth can | display ; 

But unknown powers provide me 
Five farthings every day. 

This always is my store, 

’Tis never less nor more !” 


*“ We use to think your story 
Was but an idle dream ; 


But. 


The 
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But, when thus wan and hoary, legend, in which the simplicity, and almost 
And broken down you seem, ruggedness, of the style, greatly enhances 
The sight cannot deceive, the miracle of the story. ‘lt is scarcely ne- 
ind we the tale believe. cessary to say, that there is no historical au- 
' thority for the legend; but the Wandering 
Jew may be regarded as an allegorical im- 
personation of the destiny of the Jewish 
nation, which, since the death of Jesus 
Christ, has been outcast and wandering 
among the nations of the earth, still subject 
to that fearful imprecation, “His blood be 
«Twas by my rash behaviour upon us and upon our children!” The 
| wrought this fearful scathe: words “ Tarry thou till I come,” were 
4s Christ, our Lord and Saviour, actually addressed to the apostle St. John ; 
Was passing on to death, and, as this evangelist himself informs us, 
His mild request [ spurn’d, they led many of the disciples to believe that 
His gentle pleading scorn’d. St. John would be one of those who should 
be found alive at the second coming of the 
Messiah. Another prophetic declaration of 
our Lord was similarly misunderstood : 
“ Verily I say unto you, that there be some 
of them which stand here, which shall not 
taste of death until they have seen the king- 
dom of God come with power.” This pto- 
«Begone !’ said I, ‘thou vile one! phecy, which the best commentators apply to 
Move on, and meet thy fate, the destruction of Jerusalem, was, by many 
I know it would defile one Greck Christians, supposed to refer to the 
To suffer thee to wait; second advent; and the story of the Wander- 
Blasphemer ! haste! begone! ing Jew was probably invented to support the 
To death—to death move on" truth of the interpretation. This was very 
naturally suggested to the Greeks by their 
“Then Jesus, turning mildly, own national legend of Prometheus, whose 
Look’d on my angry brow, immortality of woe, fettered to the rocks of 
And said, ‘ Thou speakest wildly, the Caucasus, with a vulture eternally prey- 
For onward, too, must thou! ing upon his liver, had been rendered fami- 
(March onward ! ’tis thy doom, liar to them by the noblest poem that ever 
Aod Tarry TILL I come!’ proceeded from an uninspired pen. 


« But you must have offended 
Most grievously our God : 
Whose mercy is extended 
To all on earth who plod : 
Then tell us for what crime 
You bear his wrath sublime ?” 


«Beneath the cross when sinking, 
He pass'd before my door ; 

From the crowd’s insults shrinking, 
He stepp’d the threshold o’er, 

And made a mild request 

That I would let him rest. 


“A secret force expell’d me . . 
That instant from my home ; The first direct mention of the Wandering 


And since, the doom has held me Jew dates in the year 1215, when his story 
Unceasingly to roam : was made known to the learned of that day 
For neither day nor night by an Armenian prelate, who came on a 
Must check my onward flight. pilgrimage to the relics of the saints, which 
the Crusaders had brought from the Levant 
to England. According to this episcopal pil- 
grim, who averred that he had seen and con- 
versed with the wanderer, the name of the 
hapless Jew was Cartophilas ; a name which 
not a little strengthens the theory of the 
Greek origin of the legend. He was a sub- 
> ordinate officer in Pilate’s court: one of the 

Thus ends this most singular and beautiful many chronicles which have repeated the 


“ Farewell, ye pitying strangers! 
For I must now away ; 

Ye cannot know the dangers 
Which menace my delay ; 

Farewell, ye kindly men! 

We never meet again !” 
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story, calis him “the crier;” and, when 
Jesus was condemned, he struck him a vio- 
lent blow on the back, and pushing him 


toward the infuriated crowd, exclaimed, “ On 
with thee, Jesus, wherefore dost thou tarry ?” 
Jesus turned round, and with a severe ac- 
cent, replied, “I go; but thou must tarry 
until I come!’ The doom was no sooner 
pronounced than Cartophalis found himself 
irresistibly hurried onwards from his family 
and friends, compelled to be a vagabond and 
wanderer on the face of the earth, without 
ever finding any relaxation from his toils. 
After wandering over the whole of the East, 
he was converted and baptized by the same 
Ananias who baptized St. Paul, when he 
took the name of Joseph. 
could not efface the curse; he sti!l continues 
his erratic life, and looks daily for the secord 
coming of the Messiah. 


Japtism, however, 





Every hundred 
years he is seized with a strange malady, 
which brings him to the very point of death : 
but after remaining for several days in a 
trance, he awakes, restored to the same con- 
dition of youth and — he possessed when 
he insulted the Saviour.* ‘The chroniclers 
of the fourteenth century, in relating this 
legend, changed the naine of Joseph into 
Isaac Lackendem or Lackedion, and omitted 
the fine incident of his periodical renovation. 
The ballad which we have translated is 
founded on this version of the story, which 
was generally received in Brabant. Indeed, 
he visited this country, according to the 
Jrabantine Chronicle, in 1575. Notwith- 
standing the meanness of his apparel, lie was 
found to be a man of superior education, for 
“he spoke better Spanish than any nobleman 
in the court of the Duke of Alva.” 

Goethe’s travestie of the story is derived 
from an earlier appearance of the Wandering 
Jew in Europe. On the Easter Sunday of 
the year 1542, two German students en- 
countered him in a church Hamburgh, 
listening to the sermon with great attention 
and devotion. He was a very tall man, with 
white hair that reached below the middle of 
his back, and a beard that extended to his 
girdle; though the weather was still cold, 
his feet were naked; his dress, which the 

* Godwin has introdeced this part of the legend into 
his Singular romance of St. Leon, 


chroniclers describe with e difying ps oj L 
consisted of a sailor’s S trowsers « . — ) aint 
wide for his shrunk dena’ ee, nied b 
vest, and a large, loose cloak, Ho >. Eas h 
entered into conversation With t} . ) 80! 
telling them his name was Aha 
that he had ony a thriving shoema 
time of Christ’s crucifixion. ; 
vulgar passion ‘Ag excitement, whi ‘—e a perio 
crowds to witness executions, rather ; vad of Fe 
religious bigotry, or personal ad g 
formed one of the multitude wh, bein 
rounded the judgment-seat of Pjlg:, on, 
clamored for the release of Barabbas, ; the i 
When Jesus was condemn red, he hast seed, fo 
home to give his wife and children an one bme, seve 
tunity of seeing the procession which 3 waey bY 
pass by their doors. When Jesus Passing 
the street, he staggered under the w. f ng see! 
the cross, and fell against the w: es, in W 
house. Ahasuerus repulsed him rudely. » This wo 
pointing to Calvary, the appointed place of fy cents 
punishment, which was visible in t 
tance, said, *“* Get on, blaspliemer, Be 
doom!” Jesus replied, “I will st pan iy “° 
but you shall march onward until I re: ” , 
He was instantly hurried forwards eile” 
irresistible impulse, and never af ee 
knew rest. Ahasuerus, according 7 
report of 1 students, was a ier 
words » very id temious in his mod e 
accepting alms only for the purpe 
tributing them to the poor, and a 3 
time soliciting their prayers, the wn 
be blessed with the boon of death. wd . 
We we 


years later Ahasuerus appeared in Stra: : 
here he reminded tl svistrate ges 
where he reminded the mevgistrate 


o 
had passed through the place two « t 4 
before—a fact which was verified by a reer i 
ence to the police registers of the city ! aie 
inquired rather affectionately after tl 
dents with whom he had spoken at 1! 
burgh, and declared that since his c 
tion with them he had visited the remo’ Affe 
parts of the East Indies. It is recorded tit " 
he spoke German with very great purity, "ES 
had not the slightest foreign accent. \ 
In 1604, the Wandering Jew \ A 
France. “The true history of his life, tase F 
from his own lips, was printed at Borde . 


in 1608; and his * Complaint,” set ' 


, . allad 
popular air, was a very favorite ballac. 












Louvt saw him, on a Sunday, at 


grned 


1 ss. He was sur- 
syvals, commng from mass r 






iad by a crowd of women and children, 
a be related anecdotes of Ciirist’s pas- 
, 9 atlecting a manner as to draw tears 
he most obstinate eyes, and to unloose 






on 





e st s : . 
‘cin, he asked for alms with a lofty tone 


as if he were conferring, in- 





ams of the tightest purses. On this 






+ yperiority, 
f receiving, a favor. 
great emotion throughout France; 





His appearance 





“tad 


being alarmed at such a portentous 
, si ad . “ef 

verition, and others affecting to be edified 
’ related. 






‘yo instructing narratives he 


j.for nearly twenty years, about this 





» several impostors made large sums of 






by personating the Wandering Jew. 

Pysing over some Vague accounts of his 
ssing ; . 

ayseen at Salamanca, Venice, and Na- 






awhich last city he was rather suc- 


fs 






eUtS. 














1; publishing the following beautiful song 





s Mrs. Pierson, we embrace the opportunity 
say that the story headed “ Ellen and her 
wil Blanche,” at page 10, was, accident- 
y credited to Mrs. Gardiner, when it 
ij have been given to Mrs. Pierson. We 
mortified that such a mistake shoul 

ccurred, and we can only say to both 









jes, as they are both frequent contrib- 
ws to our columns, that we will try to be 
re careful in the future. 

“ee : her ae | = . f 
We would also here say, that a volume o 








Is Pierson’s Poetry has just been published 
JW. Moore, of this city, W. O. 
called 





and 





Jekok, of Harrisburg, Pa. It is 





Tut Forest Minstren;” and, although 
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SONG. 


ts. [tis done up in paper wrappers, and can be 














79 
a gambler, we find that he 
visited Brussels on the 22d of April, 1771, 


and sat for his portrait, to illustrate the bal- 


cessful as 


lad composed on his interview with certain 
The 


portrait was graven on wood, and copies of it 


of the burgesses, some centuries before. 


may be seen suspended in most of the 
cottages of Belgium, where his legend has 
always been more popular than any where 
else. In fact, the two great objects of hero- 
worship among the Flemings are the Wan- 
dering Jew and Napoleon. 

Dr. Southey has based “ The Curse of Ke- 
hama” on this legend; and Dr. Croly has 
made it the subject of his gorgeous romance, 
Salathiel ;* but the fiction has never laid hold 
of the popular mind in England, as it has in 
France and Germany, though there are few 
superior to it in the power of captivating the 


imagination. 


"nl . . . - 
+ This work is published and for sale at the same office from which this work is issued, at the low price of 


sent to any part of the country by mail 


we have not had the pleasure of seeing it, 
we hesitate not to commend it as containing 
A cotemporary, 


in speaking of the writer, says, she * possesses 


many very beautiful gems. 


a genius of the highest order, and her effu- 

ul of poetry, com- 
bined with sonnd sense and a truthful ad- 
All her writings 
characterised by a high moral tone, and they 


sions contain the very s 


herence to nature. are 
exhibit the promptings of a mind endowed 
with the most exalted feeling, and a purity 
of thought and excellence of taste and judg- 
ment unsurpassed by any prose or poetic 
writer of the are.” 


This is high praise, but it is well de- 


served, 
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PIERSON. 





Affection lives in woman's heart 





Like fragrance in a rose, 
Wrapp'd deep within its balmy breast 






E’er yet its leaves unclose, 






| breathing from the ripen'd flower 





A soft and soothing balin, 





t lingers round her beauteous bower 






\ blesting, and a charm. 









n fa ling on a broken stem 





Low droops its wither'd form, 





Ur when its velvet leaves are torn 
4 


And scaiter’d by the 





storm, 





Still to the last the ruin’d flower 
Its fragrant breath retains, 
And still in every scatter'd leaf 
The balmy power remains. 


So, though meek woman's soul is wreck'd 
By cruel wrong, and ill, 

Each fragment of her broken heart 
Will breathe affection still. 

Though every hope and human tie 
Be from her spirit riven, 


The love which is her breath of life 
Goes meekly up to Heaven. 
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MR. LINDSAY’S MANUS 


MANUSCRIPT. 


CRIPT.—MARY HOwaprp 


Concluded from page 65. 


When Mary returned to the drawing-room, 
the family circle was formed, with the addi- 
tion of some visiters. I found, however, an 
opportunity to approach her, and to rally her 
on her want of courage. 

“I did but apply the slightest test this 
evening,” I said, laughing, ‘and I frightened 
you so much, that really [ was alarmed my- 
self at the effect. Was it not excellent 
acting?” 

“ What! then you were jesting?” Mary’s 
eyes grew bright, and she added unconscious- 
ly the words, 

“ Thank Heaven !” 

“ Jesting? You have not fancied me in 
earnest all this time ?” 

“[ knew not what to think,” answered 
Mary, now fully reassured. “I really 
almost feared you had ‘tint your reason 
a’thegither.’’ 

“Exactly,” [answered gaily. “TI guessed 
as much, and hastened to undeceive you—I 
thought [ could not misinterpret your solem- 
nity when you came in.” 

This paltry falsehood was sufficient for the 
occasion, for Miss Howard was now indeed 
deceived. I felt how much it imported me 
to keep up the illusion, and during the whole 
evening I remained upon my guard. Gaily 
did that evening pass in light, and song, and 
feast! It was the last bright evening of my 
life. The image of Mary Howard, as I then 
saw her, is still fresh upon my heart, and its 
beauty, its grace, its hues, would put to scorn 
the efforts of human art. Rich flowers 
glowed in her hair. Life, and light, and 
love were inher smile. In gazing upon her, 
in following the spirit of the social hour, [ 
forgot the peril of my own condition. When 
I laid my head that night upon my pillow, 
my heart, still flushed from the scene I had 
left, was filled with a thousand glad images. 
Whence then came the dreams that followed ? 
Restless, gloomy, and wild, they presented to 
my struggling fancy now a lonely landscape, 
chilled by the sullen breath of winter, and 
over-arched by the expanse of heavy and 
moisture-luden clouds; and now they pent 


me ina black cell, girt with Serpents, 4 
pervaded by the presence of Death, ang «; 
through the livid gloom, appeared the 
and tortured features of my own young og 
Howard, and the spirit laughed to s 
agonies. I asked the cause of all this misn 
and silence answered me, | stretched h 
arms to draw that beautiful sufferer to the 
shelter of no unpitying breast. Alas! fur), 
—further—receding into the depths of th 
surrounding darkness—my Mary, stil] wr), 
ing and tormented, and pursued by the sf. 
ing spirit, gradually and finally faded frog 
my sight! I awoke—the beaded drops thic, 
on my cold brow and quivering limnbs—the 
blackness of night was faintly diminished by 
a paly and unnatural light, and through 
gazed, intent and stern, the hard eyes of the 
spirit. 


T beg 


Was not this enough of terror! Ny 
enough for my miserable destiny ! 

“ Speak not !’’—said the spirit. “Remon. 
strance will be in vain. Remember the 
terms of our compact. It is just that yo 
endure the penalty it secures to your offence! 
The fool who dared to penetrate mysteries 
beyond his nature, without strength of pur- 
pose to preserve him fortunate, deserves 
suffer in silence.” 

“ What is my sentence?” I trembled 
[ demanded it. 

“| had hoped—and they who are of my 
order, hoped with me—to find in your wil 
and intellect exemption from the weakness, 
the folly of your kind; and in making you 
our instrument, we designed to strengthen 
your fate. And I—l1 loved you—not as your 
perishing clay loves, but with the favor ofa 
loftier being. I sought your companionsip, 
I made your wishes mine, and, could you 
have sustained the high part assigned you, 
your life should have left a shining trsce 
upon the course of ages. But all—all 8 
forfeited !—and for what?” 

“For what, indeed? How have | 0 
fended ?” 


“You have broken faith with immortals 
You have attempted to confide their secre's 
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sreature of earth, scarce wakened into submission might abate the severity of my 

au: . d 

ARD. grt, who has yet been powerful enough sentence. I resolved to hope. Much was 
“enotrel your fate. You—the future still in my power; and life, even should [ 
» Ww . ° ~ e 

the future guardian and idol of depend upon my own resources, still offered 











































rpents ener have betrayed immortals me enough to satisfy a reasonable heart. | 
th, and the a have sacrificed high fortunes—you looked into the mirror before I left my cham- 
Pd the pai iid aside the obligations of truth and ber. True I did look pale, and wretchedly 
young Man situde ;-—-and all for a boy’s fondness for a ill, and shaken; but this would—it must— 
10 SCOrN hes oy endowed with scarcely commen com- wear off. I descended to the drawing-room. 
this misery os esion 1 To the natural inquiries excited by my looks, 
Fetched Name her not,” I exclaimed, thrilling I replied by feigning indisposition, and after 
ferer to the shanger. “ She is above both your desti- a short interview with Mary, filled with the 
las! furthe rand mine, as the child—the protected— usual protestations on my side, and assur- 
pths of th Heaven.” ances on her’s, not less sincere, I left the 
still wriths «Be it so,” answered the spirit. “Hlea- house of her father, oppressed by indefinite 
YY the scof sn's she will be, but never yours. Your apprehensions. 

faded frog ves spall behold her departure for that hal- Business demanded my attention in the 


drops thie} 


: ved realm, where only, if ever, your being capital of my native state. I was, as I have 
lnbs 


“NS—Ue.. be associated with her’s. On earth shall before said, a member of the bar, and distiu- 
uinished by yr course be lonely —your fortunes desolate. guished in my profession. At this time I 
through i ye spirit-world forsakes you. Men shall was counsel for a criminal in a case which 
Yes of the rk from you. I leave with you the curse had attracted much of the public interest, 

f; spell that shall be shaken off only with and it was to prepare my defence that I was 


or! Ne e clay that covers you !” now compelled to leave Miss Howard. A 

The eyes gazed no longer, the voice was few days only remained before the trial 
“Remove. There was silence. would come on, but these sufficed to complete 
ember the Then grew the very walls vocal with my preparations. But when these were all 
that you fs and laughter. Darkness grew thick made, my mind turned upon itself, and so 
ur offence! en to heaviness ;—-and then I felt the cold miserable were my reflections, that, when 
mysteries MABnj crawling touch of reptiles, the hiss, yea, the day arrived which was to decide the fate 
th of pur: be breath of serpents, and saw the faces of of my client, I felt so ill, and so unnerved, 


serves OMMBrinning fiends, and the gliding and succes- that I doubted my power to plead his cause. 

reexhibitions of all aspects of human ago- The hour drew near. I hurried along the 
mbled HMB. Thus was the night filled up; whether streets, in vain endeavoring to curb my own 
y waking sou! yielded itself to the rack of emotions. I represented to myself the need 
uch impressions, or sleep for a moment sur- I had of perfect self-government, at a time 
edered my nerves to the influence of yet when a league of the most potent spirits was 
ilder terrors. strong to destroy me. Alas! my safety was 
ucing you But day—thanks be to God—day breaks not in myself. Had I, even then, after my 
'rengthen MMMMBnin, and again, and always over the dead- presumptuous search into mysteries which 
et excess of nightly anguish, and brings the Almighty veils in mercy from mankind, 
tion, and light, and beauty, to mingle with appealed to his protection, perhaps my fate, 
ere ‘of suffering that human existence can and the allied fate of one better and holier 
ede mprehend! Day stole upon my life once than J, might have found even upon earth 


ire of my 
your will 
weakness, 


pt as your 
favor of a 


inionship, 


ned you, wre, and I rose to the world, and strove to safety and shelter. But I, who seem blindly 

o trace . . ‘ + 
“a 1° HiPuke off the terrors that hung upon me, and to have rushed into every peril that could 
jm. 18 


merved a frame not naturally feeble. I beset my path, I had been used to rest 
_ | , Bewaround me, like a mantle, to exclude upon myself, and the pride of my sou! over- 
ve | rigors of winter, the consolations which looked this certain refuge. I spent an hour 
‘| seemed to belong to my changed and in fruitless endeavors to master myself. 
serable lot. Mary, in spite of the spirit’s Alas!—whatever argument or effort I could 
etenings, was still my own. Time and bring to strengthen my enfeebled mind and 
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82 MR. 
shattered nerves, was opposed by deadly 
realities, which could neither be argued 
down nor controlled by force of will. The 
court bell rang. The habitual associations, 
with its sound, did more to break the spell 
that was upon me, than all the powers of 
reason had achieved. to the 
There was a 
The case was far from 
a desperate one—at least there were exten- 
uating circumstances which marked it strong- 
ly, and it was full of interest. Nevertheless, 
the general sentiment was against the pris- 


I hastened 
I took my place. 
crowd in the house. 


court. 


one, for the charge was a grave one—it was 
that of murder. The prosecution was ably 
conducted, the evidence had arrested univer- 
sal attention, my own reputation was high— 
every thing contributed to awaken and ex- 
cite the crowd—and when I rose to give the 
criminal his last chance, [ could hear a sup- 
pressed murmur, I could perceive a sort of 
simultaneous thrill of painful interest, agitate 
the assembly. I became roused and warmed 
by the accustomed scene, and its requisitions. 
I felt my own adequacy to fulfil them, and 
my miserable thoughts being for the time 
excluded by the sense of responsibility, and 
the glow of humanity, I continued self-poised 
and collected. I proceeded naturally, and 
as if without effort. I touched upon all the 
portions of the evidence, direct and circum- 
stantial, which was calculated to exculpate 
my unhappy client. I was in the midst of 
my argument, the jury were evidently inter- 
ested in my view of the case, the judge’s 
countenance spoke against his will, when, 
Oh! irresistible Fate !—the form—the face 
of Mary Howard, in the struggle and grasp 
of Death, glided before my sight, and a voice 
whispered at my ear— 
“ Behold and tremble !” 


I did behold this horrible vision. Every 
instant exaggerated its terrors. The next 


sentence I uttered was half a scream, and 
mingled some wretched allusion to the pre- 
dominant impression with the words which 
had the previous moment been formed in my 
mind. The effect was as startling as it was 
absurd, and I sat down quelled and over- 
whelmed and perfectly unable to command 
another syllable. My evident agitation, my 
excessive paleness and hastily alleged illness, 
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were all that saved me. Ag jt woe ft 
came apparent that I could not proces pchalien 
pity took the place of contempt. . One»... 

offered me water; another obser, ented f 
when I entered the court, he had seal eneral de 
that I was colorless and feeble :” 4 ey, 
physician—recommended some restor 
and a fourth administered to 


\ 























hum: 


its most effectual cordial—a comp)ip 





the extraordinary strength of my defor. 


far as it had gone, and a caution « 
sacrifice the body to the mind.” 4 : 














advised me to leave the court and « 
pose. But though fully alive to allt 

passing, I could not move away, | 
physically unable to make so creat mae 











tion, and declining assistance [ sat 











whilst another member of the bar, who i 0 
previously been engaged on the . 
took up the argument where | ha forced | 
Even in the midst of my distress, [I fores A tort 
that he must lose the cause. Al] my sty ur a 
points were thrown away; my clear per O 
ments, my touching eloquence, were uns ved mi 
plied, and I had the anguish to find tha: — 
was over for the criminal. [ attempted ’ a4 
rise—to make one more effort. in his bebs'f -~ — 
—but I was now really too ill to speak jcted 
heard the verdict—I heard the senter ele my 


—and, as | left the court, supported by _- 


legal brother, I caught the despairing glan pu 
of the condemned. I had myself thought - 
guilt greatly extenuated by the circum wus 
stances under which it was incurred, a  daugl 
that stony gaze passed from my sou] no mor —e0 
It became a perpetual reproach, and I felt a on 
if his blood were on my head. J stagger ane 
forward, more weak and helpless than ~~" 
child. Often, often did scenes, of les bee 
portance to others, but of like issue to mys Py am 
occur. At length suspicions that I “ was: * 


myself,” began to find language among My 
legal friends and in society, and assur 
they were justified by the sudden, uso: ' 


countable, and sometimes violent agitatio ae 
and incoherent expressions, caused by = ae 
singular and always inopportune visiting 
Yet the general conduct of my affairs seen 

hardly to warrant so harsh a conclusion, & ‘ er 
1 continued to be regarded as the represen" ; 
tive of my district. The time drew ne ; ~ 


when I was to take my seat in the Congr 





MR- 


United States, and I still possessed the 
Jienged right to it, although even | 


m heard in society intimations, not in- 


»¢ my ear, Which assured me of a 


nded { 
tu 
Here then was 


- doubt of my sanity. 
\_yniess I could command sufficient 
wh of mind to guard, under all circum- 


This, 


soos, my manner and deport nent. 
q I could not 
though 
“ly conscious of the tendency of 
ssplicable conduct. In the torturings of 


ate and enemies, I suffered inflictions 


not 
lik 


vever, seemed impossible. 


- control my own emotions, 
my 


Mm ‘han those of the malady under which 
upposed to labor. I could find no re- 
‘neither could 1 foresee any—and [ 
have resigned my seat in Congress, 
swith it every hope of political distinction, 
i that I desperately clung to the chances 
Zy-ded by change of place and occupation. 
A fortnight before the day appointed for 
' Iler 
her did not at first appear, and Mary re- 
I perceived in her man- 


or marriage, I visited Miss Howard. 


eived me alone. 
considerable perturbation, although she 
sidently attempted to conceal it. Instantly 
tok alarm, and question and entreaty soon 
jicited what alone was necessary to com- 
jete my misfortunes. Mr. Howard, influ- 
ned by the insinuations of others, and also 
y hig own observation of my habits, had 
mabtless strongly suspected my increasing 
panity, and with reason dreaded to connect 
is daughter’s welfare with mine. So much 
ferred from his expressed determination 
t the marriage should be delayed until 
yreturn from the seat of government, al- 
wogh he had assigned reasons very inade- 
mite to account for his decision, and had 
et back his real motives with a delicacy 
rwhich even then | was grateful. Mary 
ibeen obliged to acquiesce, but whatever 
clusions she might fairly have drawn from 
y frequent and abrupt transitions from the 
im mood of social intercourse to one ap- 
wching madness, yet was she unchanged 
feeling, and open and confiding in con- 
Had my lot been indeed that of a 
hnic, [ believe in my soul that her devo- 
i would have embraced it. Nothing could 
ve been more distant from her intentions, 
un the abandonment of my declining for- 
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33 
tunes. From a principle of filial duty, how- 
ever, she had now yielded a point with 
which I fancied my whole future welfare 
intimately connected, and worn out with the 
relentless persecutions of my tormenters, I 
became irritated and unjust. Never can I 
forget tle keen sense of misery which pos- 
sessed my whole being as I thought, and 
said, 

“And you too desert me!”’—I could add 
no more; but that reproach comprehended 
every thing. I threw from me the hand I 
had held, and left the room and the house. 
[ had arrived late—cur conference had lasted 
several hours—and black was the night into 
which I plunged, when | crossed the thresh- 
old. The wind raged with a groaning vio- 
lence which seemed to atcord with my own 
stormy wretchedness, and a mingled fall of 
rain and snow showered upon me a chill and 
penetrating moisture. I had left Miss How- 
ard in an apartment bright and cheerful, and 
carefully warmed to a temperature that ex- 
cluded winter. ‘The tempest into which I 
threw myself was as rigorous as the future to 
which I was now abandoned. Heedless of 
its fury, but alive to its piercing influence, I 
strode onward to the gate, and was about to 
dash it open, when the sound of a light step 
plashing through the pools of water which 
lay in the walk behind me, arrested my 
haste. Could it be Mary’s? With the ap- 
prehensions for her safety, suggested by the 
wildness of the night, mingled a strange 
pleasure at the proof thus afforded of my 
power over her affections, and when she 
caught my arm and leaned upon me, half to 
prevent my departure, half for support 
against the violence of the storm, there was 
an end of bitterness. I hurried her back to 
the house. Explanations followed which 
quieted Mary, though they did not convince 
I was, however, permitted to argue my - 
own cause with her father. He heard me 
with patience, and apparently with sympathy, 
but no persuasion could alter his resolve. 
He seemed to acquiesce in the promise of 
Mary, that our engagement should be ful- 
filled in the course of the coming spring, but 
this was all that could be obtained from him. 
Doubtless he trusted that before that period, 
the sole obstacle would either be wholly re- 
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moved or become invincible. 1 grew angry, 
and my manner was warm. Mr. Howard 
likewise was displeased, but his deportment 
assumed a shade of cold forbearance at which 
[ was enraged. I left the house full of 
wrath and disappointment; but not without 
exacting a vow from Mary, that, at the ap- 
pointed time, with, or withont her father’s 
approbation, she would fulfil the promises 
which he had once consented to sanction. If 
now I disliked Mr. Howard, my feelings 
were charity and love, compared with those 
which I was soon to entertain toward him. 

Congress was now in session, but I had 
delayed my journey to the seat of government 
ir, order to make Miss Howard my compan- 
ion. Now there was no longer a reason to 
defer it, and I set forward full of gloomy 
anticipations. But before I went, I took 
leave of Mary, and that, thank God! with 
kindness, and in trust. 

I reached Washington, and established 
myself in lodgings which I had previously 
secured. What was my indignation, when, 
a week after my arrival, I found that Albert 
Howard, the nephew of Mary’s father, was 
also an inmate of the house! “ Despatched 
no doubt by his respected uncle, to play the 
spy upon my infirmities!’ This thought 
was insupportable, and J repelled by reserve 
or rudeness every advance which the youth 
could make me. It was in vain that he as- 
sured me of his desire to cultivate my friend- 
ship. { now beheld his every act through a 
medium which rendered candid judgment 
impossible, and though I have since discov- 
ered the motives which guided his conduct 
to have been in the highest degree fair and 
humane, I then ascribed to him only the 
spirit of rivalship, and the hope to rise upon 
my ruin. With such suspicions I could 
unite only the coldest, or the roughest re- 
sentment. I tried the first. It did not re- 
pulse the real kindness of Albert Howard. 
Then I put forth rudeness, sarcasm, almost 
contempt. I was surprised and irritated at 
his forbearance, for it plainly expressed what 
I could not endure. 

In the meantime, however, there seemed 
to be a cessation of my woes. The conversa- 
tion of the elite of the different states upon 
subjects of vital importance to them all—the 
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new species of excitement and exert 
which I was now introduced, and tho .. 
ness with which [ applied myself 
present duties, seemed for a time 
all painful reflections. 

A question was now before the 
which involved the interests of a Jaryo .,. 
tion of the community. It was q onl 
which I had carefully studied, and I deen 
to take part in its discussion, | thre an 
thoughts into form. I gave to their lano, 
beauty, ornament, finish. It was kn er - 
I intended to lay my views before the b z 
and a large auditory assembled, attracts) | 
my double reputation for talent and nai 
city. 1 had now been for some aa 
Washington. I had endeavored to we 
generally known. I had exerted al) » 
powers, in proportion to the need | fult fe 
they should now make upon society a{ 
able impression. In the private circle, « 
in the public debate, I had alike endesyos 
to conciliate and to strike. Golden opiy 
I had already won, in spite of the pr el 
of a suspicion which [ knew I had not be 
able to leave at home; and returning oq 
dence in my ability, and a dis gree F 


nm 
oe. 


“ shinies” were er in the manner 
all who approached me. To show the ter 
per of society respecting me, I will recall 
little conference which I heard one night 
a ball, between an old lady and her ve 
pretty daughter. 

“Catherine,” said the old lady, “1s 
the gentleman I saw you dancing with jo 
now '—look !—the gentleman talking | 
Madame Dr. P ." 

“Tt is Mr. Lindsay, mamma.” 

“ Lindsay? what—the gentleman M 
Romney was telling us of the other day, t 
clever representative from ——, that eve 
body thought was crazy ?” 

“ Hush ! mamma, or speak lower, at let 
He'll hear you! He is no more crazy (™ 
vou or I, and he’s very eloquent mo 
over.” 

“ I did not say he was crazy, dear—lut! 
is odd. All people of genius are odd.” 

“Fancy Miss Howard's rejecting 
mother, because he is so singular !” 

“A very silly reason, child. You would 
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.. Kate, would you 1” said the arch 


ome. ”? 
«Oh! pshaw, mamma . 
ccure of this sort of indulgence, I looked 
ol to the day of my speech as the epoch 
, crowning triumph, and of mastery alike 
., myselfand my fate. 1 hoped the perse- 
a ‘was worn out—the spirit appeased. 
ye long interval of peace which had been 
wed me, seemed to warrant this hope, 
; | entered upon my intellectual enter- 
»e with confidence and strength. I 
Jered my exordium with effect—that I 
shered from the faces of the male portion 
my auditory, which assumed a gratified 
yi approving expression; and with grace— 
| jadged from the smiles exchanged by 
» indies. I proceeded with interest and 
command. I threw off the slight nerv- 
tremor which I at first experienced, and 
tered into the argument with ease and 
imper. I grasped the subject, and its intri- 
cies grew clear, and its truths began to be 
eloped. My hearers were seized by the 
suence and the energy of my expositions, 
ilevidently possessed the attention and 
apathy of the whole audience. But, in 
midst ofa warm appeal to their patriot- 
n, while I strove to excite their enthusiasm, 
hurry along with me their feelings, sud- 
uy 1 paused. Mists seemed to rise around 
the death knell to sound in my ear, and 
cant, clear, ringing, and pathetic, to be- 
| the fate of my own beautiful and beloved 
ry. Then passed before my eyes the 
eral procession, the black hearse, the 
wning attendants. J saw the grave—her 
wve—and the coffin lowered into it. The 
wis rattled upon its lid, and at the sound, as 
sod in the assembly of the nation, | 
meked aloud! Until the moment when [ 
tered this yell, I had stood with my hands 
syei—my face convulsed and pale—my 
wixed upon vacancy, and my hair erect 
ta terror. Recalled by my own voice toa 
sense of my existence, I gazed around 
athe multitude, with a stupid stare of 
ficient comprehension, and then, slowly, 
‘with an air of utter imbecility, left my 
ace,and walked out of the hall. A mur- 
mt reached my ear as I departed. It was 
of surprise—pity--regret. From that 
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moment my fate was sealed, and thencefor- 
ward no one ever doubsed my incurable 
insanity. From the bar and the senate it 
followed of course, that I should be forever 
excluded. 

I had dragged myself to my lodgings ere 
the full sense of my 1idiculous and painful 
position’forced itself upon me. Then with 
the conviction that I was irretrievably lost— 
the sport of fiends—the pity and contempt of 
mankind—came the reflection that I had 
yielded myself the victim to illusion. I be- 
gan hastily to retrace my steps towards the 
capitol, with the purpose of apology, and the 
resumption of my interrupted speech, as soon 
as that might be permitted, alleging sudden 
iliness in excuse for my conduct, and forcing 
myself to bear out the assertion by rational 
and quiet deportment. Scarcely had I 
walked a hundred paces when I met Albert 
Howard. 

“How are you now, Mr. Lindsay?” he 
asked, in a voice the modulation of which 
implied pity and interest. I could not en- 
dure either from him at this moment, and | 
answered fiercely, 

“How is it, sir, that I can never stir 
abroad without finding you at my elbow? 
Just now you were in the capitol, and now I 
have you doffing me to my lodgings. Mr. 
Howard, if your own affairs are too unimpor- 
tant to absorb your attention, let me at least 
beseech you not to extend it to mine.” 

“T mean you no offence,” replied Albert. 
“T saw that you were ill, and therefore fol- 
lowed you.” 

“To be a spy upon my eccentricities?” | 
cried, losing all self-command at this ill- 
timed intimation. “To report to your uncle 
the infirmities which you trust are sufficient 
toruinme? Stand out of my way, sir!” 

‘*‘ You are not yourself at present, Lindsay. 
We can settle all this at another time,” an- 
swered the young man, quietly. 

“Not myself?” I thundered. “Do you 
dare to say that!” I seized his arm, and 
fixed upon him a threatening gaze. “ Do 
you dare to think that [am mad,” I added, 
after an instant’s pause, and I ground my 
tecth together. Then dreading to encounter 
a further temptation, I threw him forcibly 
from me. He had not anticipated. violence, 
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and the strength I put forth in the effort to 
free myself from him was greater than I had 
myself conceived. He fell. His head 
struck against the wall of a house, and he 
lay upon the pavement, bleedingsand insensi- 
ble. 

I was shocked—startled—cooled. ‘T'wo 
gentlemen who came up at this moment, 
lifted the lucklees Albert from the ground, 
called a coach, and sent for a physician. 
One of them accompanied Howard to his 
lodgings, and the other without difficulty 
persuaded me to return to mine. That 
evening I learned that Mr. Howard was 
much better, that though bruised by the fall 
he had not been seriously injured—and early 
next morning he left the city. Whither he 
was going I could not doubt, but I could 
think of no measure likely to counteract his 
design. I passed some days in a state little 
short of distraction. At last the post brought 
me a letter. I divined its contents before [ 
opened it. {t was from the elder Howard. 
It began by alluding to the hopes he had 
once indniged of finding in me ason and a 
friend. It expressed the deepest regret at 
the overthrow of those anticipations—antici- 
pations upon which he had dwelt as long as 
reason and duty could justify his entertain- 
ment of them. His daughter, he added, had 
now been for months the prey to anxieties, 
which, in themselves fruitless, were also 
undermining her health. She had begged 
her cousin to seek my society—to watch 
over me—to wean me if possible from my 
‘eccentricities.” How | had repaid the 
kindness of his nephew, must be fresh in my 
memory. He was himself resolved, by a 
timely, though severe stroke, to arrest the 
misfortunes that threatened him, and to re- 
store his family to peace. Te must, with 
whatever distress the measure might be ac- 
companied, decline an alliance with me, and 
request that I would see Miss Howard no 
more. Time would, he trusted, efface the 
past from her heart, and, at all events, no- 
thing which could befall her, could include 
more of evil than the marriage which, it was 
his duty to assure me, could never be per- 
mitted. 

I raved,—I tore my hair. I was now in- 
deed the madman I had hitherto only been 




















































supposed tobe. The inmates of th. ; 
where I lodged became alarmed, a be. 
was summoned, my family recejy od a7 
tion of my condition, and within q brief in 
I was consigned to that horrible ab de fr 
which alone of al! the dwellings of mani 
Hope seems to be excluded. 7 

Here I submitted—no! I did no 
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but I underwent every form of privatioy, 
the last infliction in the hand of degradati 
1 fed on bread and water. | was chain 
upon straw. If, even in the dead mi 
when the the dog that is spurned by pa 

howl unmolested—when I remembered , 

beautiful hopes, and felt their y reck— 
even then, in the weakness of human mis 

J raised my voice in lamentation, the |ss) 
aye, hear it, God and man! the lash answer 
my groanings, and the fierce contest bety 

the oppressed and the oppressor aroused { 
wailings of those wretched inmates of } 
cells around me, to whose pangs sleep } 
vouchsafed a temporary oblivion. But eo 
all this endure whilst I possessed the ner 
and sinews, and brain of a man? Oh! pey 
believe it—never fancy that J could be: 
strained by human bonds. I escaped. | 
I escaped ; and what was my aim, and» 

my destination? Cana human heart {ra 
such a question? Was I not bound to fil 
my compact with Mary? Had I not tef 
me the task of revenge! Against her fathe 
No! I would not have harmed one silver la 
on the head of one who was dear to her. 3 
the brother—my brother—my frient f 
the cradle, who had delivered me over to tf 
cell and the scourge! Could you not guea 
How could any one doubt? 

Ido not know how I reached my nat 
state. All my way I thought of what wou 
be, and not of what was. Therefore there 
a blank in my memory until I reached 
No, not home—it was the residence of } 
Howard. { could not attend to the fate 
my brother until after the marriage. 

And now [ was come, the house was! 
dark for a bridal. 

I stood upon the sear turf, and below 4 
leafless trees, and my heart swelled unt 
felt choked. It was night, but the en 
was lightless. .[ passed in the darkness, # 
shivered—less from the chill of a‘ 
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ng, than from dim and indefinite 


ch even 
pensions. At length my very fears 
". me power [entered the house—I 
open the parlor door. The fire had 
, wut and the lamps had not been light- 
gv the next apartment were fire and 
ws but no human presence, and a chair 


soon the floor, overthrown by some hasty 


Drivation, » [returned to the dark hall. I listened. 
degrada fect I thought the silence would have 
Was chaing bj me. Then I heard cobs. I was sure 


“d iidsigl rj sobs, and forgetful of all but the 
ve habitually in my heart, [ran up the 
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faint, quivering sigh, with which sleep might 
have fanned the lip of childhood, fluttered 
over my cheek, and ceased. I had received 
the last breath of the only being I loved. 

One moment more to assure me that all 
was over! Reverently, I pressed a single, 
long, and tender kiss upon the still warm lips 
of my beloved, and then I made way for the 
father and mother. ‘They could not harm us 
now. 

That night I hid in the forest. I wept, 
oh! wept in the very tenderness of sorrow, 
even till the morning sun shone once more 


» [twas dark; but on the landing place 
ne second story, as [ paused, sick with 
wodings, { beheld a pale gleam steal 
oe the wall. It was sufficient to give to 
vsion a hand white and wan, and point- 
toa door at the further end of the pass- 
- whence issued a streak of light. I 
ried forward. I threw that door open, 


rs ieheld all that it could ever import me 
But Cog 


| the ner 
Oh! ney 


Could be » 


upon the world. That night I lived over all 
the hours I had passed with Mary. I some- 
times so lost myself in the remembrance of 
her innocent beauty, her gentleness of mirth, 
that a smile stealing over my swollen fea- 
tures would remind me of my desolation. I 
tried to remember all that we had thought, 
and spoken together; and if I could recall 
aught in my deeds or language that had 
pained her, 1 wept again in agony of heart. 
But the sun came again, and brought the 
memory of a wild and terrible purpose, and I 
dried my tears, and bent my steps to my 
home. 

It was night when I arrived there too, 
though I travelled fast—deep night, and my 
father’s doors were locked against me. But 
the old man was dead. If he had lived, I 
think I could have laid my head upon his 
bosom, and sobbed my sou! to sleep! 

I climbed to a window. I raised it softly, 
and sprang in. Silently I won my way 
through the well known house. 1 went first 
to my own accustomed room. A lamp 
burned upon a table. My desk, my furniture, 
my very arms remained in the places where 
I had left them. Reverence seemed to have 
guarded every vestige of my former self, 
whilst I had been groaning in madness worse 
than death. I took up a knife that lay on 
the table, but my hands shook. I had feel- 
ings revived by the sight of the care that 
preserved my memory, which I had fancied 
were dead forever! But the scourge ! 

I heard breathings, soft and quiet; I 
turned to the couch. There slept the bro- 
ther who had given me over to torment! I 
drew near, and bent overhim. There, then, 
he slept, quictly as when in the days of boy- 
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@ che was dying, but not in agony—Oh ! no, 
ok Heaven! not in agony. The spirits 
jn power upon her innocence. She lay 
le, soft, composed—the faint breath quiver- 

on slightly parted lips. So dear, so 
ang, 80 pure! so good beyond all the good- 
ss of this world! Could I shriek then ? 
, when it was real?—when all that I 
ei, or that loved me, was passing away 
nthe very world that I inhabited? No— 

no! There was nothing ofall this. My 
wt was broken—my nature quelled! I 
nothing further of resistance for fate! I 
je forward, unopposed by father, mother, 
physician—their surprise was too sudden, 
their grief too intense, or, perhaps, Death, 
tcalms all things, had power on them—I 
near to my dying Mary; I placed my 

n gently, gently around her—I laid my 

ek against her’s—1 sought, with humble 

‘trembling lips, to know if the breath of 
aill dwelt in that dear form. And whilst 

hus bent, and strove to say one word of 
nes—to ask one—one more tone that I 

wld never hear again—whilst my soul 
med thoughts of gushing and passionate 
®, that my anguish failed to tell her— 
ast knelt at her side, and would have 
Ma thousand deaths to save her—one soft, 
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hood I had shared his resting-place, and 
loved him as my soul—his head resting as it 
then was wont upon hisarm. Ah! how the 
spell of those days came over me! the happy 
days when we walked together, half em- 
braced in fraternal arms, or together loitered 
at our father’s knee! ‘There were but two 
of us, and how he loved us! how equally did 
we share his fondness! Whether we played 
in the summer shade, or heard the evening 
story by the winter hearth, still were we 
ever together, ever bound by the same links 
of brotherly affection. Even when diversity 
of pursuits would sever us for the day, how 
side by side on this couch had we lain, and 
recounted to each other, at night, all it had 
brought of pleasure or of interest. I thought 
of this brother in after years, when I had 
watched by his fevered bed, and felt that if 
he were lost to me, the wide world could not 
supply to me his place. I thought of him 
beside our father’s grave, and in our after 
union of kindred grief, how we had ever been 
knit together in love, and how for the other 
either would have died. Had he waked 
then, I think I should have forgotten all 
injury, and wept with him in full confidence 
of sympathy for all 1 had lost in Mary. As 
it was, I could not harm him! He was my 
brother—the mate of my childhood—the 
friend and support of my youth. The world 
has no tie more sacred, and now, in my 
weakness of heart—my destitution of affec- 
tion, [ could not loose it. 1 pressed with my 
lips the brow of my living brother, as I had 
done the night before the lips of my dead 
Mary, und I passed from his chamber, and 
from my father’s roof forever. 

I know not what yearning of the heart led 
me back to what had been the home of Mary 
Howard, but the morning of the third day 
after that of her death found me hunting the 
wood-paths we had trod together, and catch- 
ing from whatever point it was possible, a 
view of that dwelling in which she still lay 
in the cold, cold slumber of death. I dared 
no more draw near it. But when the sun 
was high in the heavens, I chanced to stand 
upon the edge ofa coppice from which the 
front of the house was clearly visible. A 
black vehicle, with its sable horses and a 
long line of other carriages, told too plainly 


what as yet my heart had no ¢, 

They would bear to the dim an “ J 
that young and fair form in which Mi 
of hope had been comprehended: I th 
myself upon the ground, and “ wept }).,,.. 
Alas! how full of tears has been mp: 
since then. " 

I rose, for the train passed near enoy, 

my resting place to rouse me from po. 
sion of distress. At a distance, I folloy.. 
the old church-yard the procession, i, . 
many were wretched—but not miserah}s | 
me. I hid myself in a corner of the. 
behind a tomb, and there, subdued an; 
I heard the words which consigned hold 
dust. 1 heard the first shovelful of ear) 4 
rattled upon her coffin, but then I coyis; 
no more. I hurried, torn, wan, maj ; 
was, to the side of that grave. [ kne\§ 
side it. I stretched my hands to the sn: 
ants, and prayed them to bury me with} 
and al] my miseries! 

Her father’s eyes overflowed—his 
were white and trembling—and yet he 
deny me this last prayer! They approac 
—they laid violent hands upon me, |e» 
not mar the peace of her obsequies. 7 
filled up Aer grave, they buried her 
sight, and led me away unresisting! | 
again in my cell, but my spirit is broken, 
1 submit in silence! 

% * * 7 * 


. 
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“ And what became of your patient, 
Milman? He seems to have been madd 
no common fashion.” 

“He died, sir, two years ago, and 
buried in the city. His brother happened 
be here at the time.” 

“fs it possible that his attendants coud 
careless enough to permit his escape in 
manner described in the manuscript” 

‘Oh! dear me, no, indeed !—never 
out of the asylum a night after he can 
it. But don’t you see that the whol 
an invention of his own, in which he fz 
as hero? Never was “ first in promise 
native state!” Oh! no—nothing o 
sort !—never was a lawyer; and if he ¢ 
was in the Hall of Representatives, i 
there as an auditor only. Same way! 
the “scourge,” which he says he ent 
here. There’s not such an article ado! 
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TO THE SETTING SUN. a9 
oe . _ Bat he himself was finally persuaded with this poor fellow's wanderings,” | 
whic! ri se truth of the whole romance." . thought—and I regarded Dr. Milman’s 
ded iy w And was it disappointed affection that merriment with some disgust, and with 
ieee sed Miss Howard’s death ?” wonder that we can so thoroughly deaden 
| wt «Death? why, sir, she is alive and merry ! our apprehension of our fellow-creature’s 

" «me! sir, in our days, young ladies are sufferings—especially when to those suffer- 
Near enone ch too sensible to die for love—-especially ings we ourselves are liuble. For the rest 
ye. ive of a fellow too crazy to understand of the evening, [ was sad and absent, and 
e, | fall be sentiment of the catastrophe. No, in- the physician and I parted mutually dis- 
sion, in yi: 3 Miss Howard acquired a deal of pleased. I felt that he considered me a 
lanieeesl e rity by the fact of Lindsay’s running romantic blockhead, for what he probably 
er tin . because she refused his hand.” thought “a waste of sentiment”—whilst, on 
ued an} «, « Did she refuse it?” my side, I confess, asI walked to my lodg- 
med bill «Yes, certainly. Their engagement was ings, I found sundry ugly words, such as 
a] of cart Z one of his fancies. AsI told you, the “ brute,” “callous dog,” &c. &c., upon the 
nT could ut of his derangement rendezed Miss very tip of my tongue. But the world 
‘an, oil ry quite a belle, and she is now the judges variously, and probably more will be 

[ knot | niatle Mrs. St. Quentin, of South Caro- found to sympathise with Dr. Milman, than 
to the a be” to partake the sorrowful interest with which 
ne with «And yet how much of delicate feeling I had listened to the “ Manuscript of Mr. 

BB: beautiful thought may have mingled Lindsay.” T. H. E. 
ved—his 
d yet he ox 
CY approacy 
/ me. Lon ORIGINAL. 
quies, T TO THE SETTING SUN. 
d her 
isting! | BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 
Is broken, d 

When from chaos, world on world, F 

, Through unmeasured space was hurl'd Twilight gathers—silent,—still, 
— To each proper destiny, O’er the vale, the lake, the hill ; 


Thou, fair Orb, began to be: 
Jehovah spake, “ Let there be light ;” 
Then burst the fetters of the night. 


en mad 


70, and 

happen Like the ever rolling streams, 
acl Still exhaustless are thy beams ; 
satis 7 Age succeedeth age, and years 
srint ”” Number as the heavenly spheres; 


Yet the same bright eye we see, 


npOr 
—never 






But upon the far sky gleams 
Faintly now thy golden beams, 
So fond memories linger yet 
When the sun of life has set. 


Life! "tis as the coursing sun— 
Bright soever be its rise, 
Ere it hath its zenith run, 
Sombre clouds may dim its skies: 
But the darkest morn may leave 
Cloudless sun and sky at eve! 















he com Full of light and majesty ! 

ch he f 

OMIse 10 

thing oi 

d if hee Small acts of kindness!—how pleasant 
tives, he pad desirable do they make life. Every dark 
1e ways Hect is made light by them, and every tear 
he endufammmorrow is brushed away. When the heart 
sJe about MM =“, and despondency sits at the entrance 





=the soul, a trifling kindness drives despair 





LITTLE KINDNESSES. 





away, and makes the path of life cheerful 
and pleasant. Who will refuse a kind act? 
It costs the giver nothing, but is invaluable to 
the sad and sorrowing. It raises from misery 
and degradation, and throws around the soul 
those hallowed joys that were lost in Paradise. 
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THE NEIGHBOR IN LAW. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


Who blesses others in his daily deeds, 

Will find the healing that his spirit needs ; 
For every flower in others’ pathway strewn 
Confers its fragrant beauty on our own. 

“So you are going to live in the same 
building with Hetty Turnpenny,” said Mrs. 
Lane to Mrs. Fairweather. “ You will find 
nobody to envy you. If her temper does not 
prove too much even for your good nature, it 
will surprise all who know her. We lived 
there a year, and that is as long as anybody 
ever tried it.” 

“Poor Hetty !” replied Mrs. Fairweather, 
“she has had much to harden her: Her 
mother died too early for her to remember : 
her father was very severe with her; and 
the only lover she ever had, borrowed the 
savings of her years of toil, and spent them 
in dissipation. But Hetty, notwithstanding 
her sharp features, and sharper words, cer- 
tainly has a kind heart. In the midst of her 
greatest poverty, many were the stockings 
she knit, and the warm waistcoats she made, 
for the poor drunken lover whom she had 
too much sense to marry. Then you know 
she feeds and clothes her brother’s orphan 
child.” 

“Tf you call it feeding and clothing,” re- 
plied Mrs. Lane. ‘The poor child looks 
cold and pinched, and frightened all the time 
as ifshe were chased by the east wind. I 
used to tell Miss Turnpenny she ought to be 
ashamed of herself, to keep the poor little 
thing at work all the time, without one min- 
ute to play. Ifshe does but Jook at the cat, 
as it runs by the window, Aunt Hetty gives 
ner a rap over the knuckles. I used to tell 
her she would make the girl just such ano- 
ther sour old crab as herself.” 

“ That must have been very improving to 
her disposition,” replied Mrs. Fairweather, 
with a good-humored smile. ‘ But in justice 
to poor Aunt Hetty, you had ought to re- 
member, that she had just such a cheerless 
childhood herself. Flowers grow where 
there is sunshine.” 

“T know you think everybody ought to 


live in the sunshine,” rejoined Mrs. I 


“and it must be confessed that yoy ail 
with you wherever you go. If Miss 7, 


penny has a heart, 1 dare say you y r Sal 
it out, though I never could, and | an 
heard of any one else that could. A)\ u, 
families within hearing of her tongue ¢:\js 
her the neighbor in law.” 

Certainly the prospect was not very o, 


couraging ; for the house Mrs. Fairweather 
proposed to occupy, was not only under the 
same roof with Miss Turnpenny, but the 
buildings had one common yard in fr y 
The very first day she took possession of hy 
new habitation, she called on the neigh 
inlaw. Aunt Hetty had taken the precy 
tion to extinguish the fire, lest the ; 

neighbor should want hot water, before he 
own wood and coal arrived. Her first sy. 
tation was, “If you want any cold water, 
there’s a pump across the street: | don't 
like to have my house slopped all over.” 

“TIT am glad you are so tidy, neigh 
Turnpenny,” replied Mrs. Fairweather; “|; 
is extremely pleasant to have neat neighbor, 
I will try to keep everything as bright as: 
new five cent piece, for I see that » 
please you. I came in merely to say god 
morning, and to ask if you could spare |itte 
Peggy to run up and down stairs for me, 
while ] am getting my furniture in order. | 
will pay her sixpence an hour.” 

Aunt Hetty began to purse up her mouta 
for a refusal; but the promise of sixpenc: 
an hour relaxed her features at once. Lit! 
Peggy sat knitting a stocking very (i: 
gently, with a rod lying on the table bese 
her. She looked up with timid wistfulnes, 
as if the prospect of any change was like 
release from prison. When she heard co 
sent given, a bright color flushed her cheeks 
She was evidently of en impressible tempé 
ament, for good or evil. “Now mind am 
behave yourself,” said Aunt Hetty; “a 
see that you keep at work the whole time 
if { hear one word of complaint you kao’ 
what you'll get when you come home.” 
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» rose color subsided form Peggy’s pale 
. +o, as she answered, “ Yes, ma'am,” very 
eekly. 


In the neighbor’s house all went quite 


rerwise. No switch lay on the table, and 
ead of, “mind how you dothat. If you 
Til punish you,” she heard the gentle 
vic, “There, dear, see how carefully you 
es that up stairs. Why, what a nice 
litle gir) you are!” Under these 

















Mrs. Lay 
YOU carry 
Miss Tim 
ou will fgg 


ind | wall 


ncy 
, jivening influences, Peggy worked like a 
ls , and soon began to hum much more 
ngue ¢ ” 


soeably than a bee. Aunt Hetty was al- 
ays in the habit of saying, “Stop your 
se, and mind your work.” But the new 
eod patted her on the head, and said, 
What a pleasant voice the little girl has. 
is ike the birds in the fields. By and by, 
»y shall hear my music-box.” ‘This opened 
je the windows of the poor little shut-up 
so that the sunshine could stream in, 
pj the birds fly in and out, carolling. The 
yoy child tuned up like a lark, as she 


ie Neigh dor 
the precay. 
st the ner 


” 





bef e } —_— 4nire ‘or) 
first ¢ ipped lightly up and down stairs, on vari- 
alk oa s household errands. But though she took 
ed to observe all the directions given her, 
” _ orhead was all the time filled with con- 
oe bectures What sort of a thing a music-box 
ov ne nicht be. She wasa little afraid the kind 
7 dy would forget to show it to her. She 
ae ea at work, however, and asked no ques- 
hat ~ Miers; she only looked very curiously at 
ah a erything that resembled a box. At last, 
SY OCB. Fairweather said, “I think your little 
pe, et oust be tired by this time. We will 
rs for me, ; . ” 
canken "tl awhile, and eat some gingerbread. 
he child took the offered cake, with an 
i ble little courtesy, and carefully held out 
oe e epron to prevent any crumbs from 
fF sixpene lling on the floor. But suddenly the apron 
on Litt bopped, and the crumbs were all strewed 
een = bout. “Isthata little bird?” she exclaimed 
ble tesil meri. “Where is he? Is he in this 
res, wn!” The new friend smiled, and told 
os ceeS t that was the music-box; and after a 
wer re le she opened it and explained what 
Cee ethe sounds. Then she took out a pile 
; a books from one of the baskets of goods, 
—_ . u wld Peggy she might look at the pic- 
‘ Das: ures, till she called her. The little giri 
sd tepped forward eagerly to take them, and 
0 n 


tea drew back, as if afraid. “ What is the 


» home.” 
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matter!” asked Mrs. Fairweather; “{ am 
very willing to trust you with the books. [ 
keep them on purpose to amuse children.” 
Peggy looked down with her finger on her 
lip, and answered, in & constrained voice, 
“Aunt Turnpenny won't like it if I play.” 
* Don't trouble yourself about that. I will 
make it all right with Aunt Hetty,” replied 
the friendly one. Thus assured, she gave 
herself up to the full enjoyment of the pic- 
ture books; and when she was summoned to 
her work, she obeyed with a cheerful alac- 
rity that would have astonished her stern 
relative. When the labors of the day were 
concluded, Mrs. Fairweather accompanied 
her home, paid all the hours she had been 
absent, and warmly praised her docility and 
diligence. “It is lucky for her that she be- 
haved so well,” replied Aunt Hetty; if I 
had heard any complaint, I should have 
given her a whipping, and sent her to bed 
without her supper.” 

Poor little Peggy went to sleep that night 
with a lighter heart than she had ever felt, 
since she had been an orphan. Ller first 
thought in the morning was whether the 
new neighbor would waut her service again 
during the day. Her desire that it should 
be so soon, became obvious to Aunt Hetty, 
and excited an undefined jealousy and dis- 
like of a person who so easily made herself 
beloved. Without exactly acknowledging 
to herself what were her own motives, she 
ordered Peggy to gather all the sweepings 
of the kitchen and court into a small pile, 
and leave it on the frontier line of her neigh- 
bor’s premises. Peggy ventured to ask 
timidly whether the wind would not blow it 
about, and she received a box on the ear for 
impertinence, It chanced that Mrs. 
Fairweather, quite unintentionally, heard 
the words and the blow. She gave Aunt 
Hetty’s anger time enough to cool, then 
stepped out into the court, and after arrang- 
ing divers little matters, she called aloud to 
her domestic, * Sally, how came you to leave 
this pile of dirt here? Didn't I tell you 
Mrs. Turnpenny was very neat? Pray, 
make haste and sweep it up. I would n’t 
have lersee it on any account. I told her 
I would try to keep everything nice about 
the premises. She is eo particular herself, 


her 
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and it is a comfort to have tidy neighbors.” 
The girl, who had been previously instructed, 
smiled as she came out, with brush and dust- 
pan, and swept quietly away the pile, that 
was intended as a declaration of frontier war. 
But another source of annoyance presented 
itself, which could not be quite so easily dis- 
posed of. Aunt Hetty had a cat, a lean, 
scraggy animal, that looked as if she were 
often kicked and seldom fed; and Mrs. Fair- 
weather also had a fat frisky little dog, al- 
ways ready for acaper. He took a distaste 
to poor poverty-stricken Tab the first time 
he saw her, and no coaxing could induce him 
to alter his opinion. His name was Pink, 
but he was anything but a pink of behavior 
in his neighborly relations. Poor Tab could 
never set foot out of the door, without being 
saluted with a growl, and a short sharp bark, 
that frightened her out of her senses, and 
made her run in the house, with her hair all 
on end. If she even ventured to doze a 
little on her own door step, the enemy was 
on the watch, and the moment her eyes 
closed, he would wake her with a bark and 
a box on the ear, and off he would run. 
Aunt Hetty vowed she would seald him. It 
was a burning shame, she said, for folks to 
keep dogs to worry their neighbors’ cats. 
Mrs. Fairweather invited Tabby to dine, and 
made much of her, and patiently endeavored 
to teach her dog to eat from the same plate. 
But Pink sturdily resolved that he would be 
scalded first; that he would. He could not 
have been more firm in his opposition, if he 
and Tab had belonged to different sects in 
Christianity. While his mistress was pat- 
ting Tab on the head, and reasoning the 
point with him, he would at times manifest a 
degree of indifference, amounting to tolera- 
tion; but the moment he was left to his own 
free will, he would give the invited guest a 
hearty cuff with his paw, and send her home 
spitting like a steam engine. Aunt Iletty 
considered it her own peculiar privilege to 
cuff the poor animal, and it was too much for 
her patience to-see Pink undertake to assist 
in making Tab unhappy. On one of these 
occasions, she rushed in to her neighbor’s 
apartinents, and faced Mrs. Fairweather, 
with one hand resting on her hip, and the 
forefinger of the other making very wrathful 
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gesticulations. “TI tell you wha: , 


won't pat up with such treatgor 


longer,” said she; “I"}] poison 
Poison 

you'll see if I don’t; and I shan’, y 

either, I can tell you. Whar, 


such an impudent little beast ¢; , 


know, without you do it on DUrpos 
. 4 
your neighbors.” 
“Tam really sorry he behav, 


ss 


Mrs. Fairweather mildly. © Poor 


** Poor Tab!” 
“What do you mean by calling 


screamed Miss J 


Do you mean to fling it up to mo: 


cat don’t have enough to eat ?” 


“7 did not think of such a thine.” 


Mrs. Fairweather. 
because Pink plagues her so that sh 


“‘T called her + 


peace of her life. I agree with you, 


bor Turnpenny; it is not right t 


dog that disturbs the neighborhood 
attached to poor little Pink, becaus: 
Jongs to my son, who has gone to « 


4 U! 


DOK 


rer 


+ 


was in hopes he would soon leave of 


relling with the cat; but if he wo: 
neighborly, I will send him out in 1 


try to board. 
the pies we baked this morning? 
like to have Miss Turnpenny taste 

The crabbed neighbor was help 
dantly, and while she was eating 


the friendly matron edged in many : 
word concerning little Peesy, wi 
raised asa remarkably capable ind 


child. 


“Tam glad you 
Aunt Hetty; “I shonld get preci 
work out of her if 1 did not keep th 


in sight.” 


“T manage children pretty much ast 


%” 


man did the donkey, 
weather. ‘ Not an 

beast stir, for all his master’s | 
thumping. 
turnips to a stick, and fastened then 


inch would 


they swung directly before the donkey’sn® 


and off he set on a brisk trot, in 


overtaking them.” 


Aunt Hetty, without observing how vet 
closely the compirison applied to ! 


management of Peggy, said, “ that 


very well f 


to spare.” 


Sally, will you bring a 


But a neighbor tied s 


eC 


+ 


I. 


find her so,” re 


replied Mrs. ! 


ia 


r folks that have plenty of 


st 




























































he matter of that,”’ answered Mrs. 


-— i eo « whips cost something, as well 
i and since one makes the donkey 
and st ill, and the other makes him trot, it 
asy to decide w hich is the most econom- 
But, neighbor Turnpenny, since you 
emy pies $0 well, pray take one home 
ib you. [ am afraid ahey will mould be- 
| . we can eat them up.” 
™ | ae Hetty had come in for a 
—_ astonished to find herself going out 


oy 


quarrel, and 


bags Dit “Well, Mrs. Fairweather, 
a il she, “ you are @ neighbor. I thank you 
i“ wr 
calls thousand times.” When she ameenys her 
# xn door, she hesitated for an instant, then 
a sod back, pie in hand, to say, “ Neighbor 
: ‘ sirweather, you needn’t trouble yourself 
- out eending Pink away. It’s natural you 
ik 1 ould like the little creature, seeing he be- 
mgs to yourson. I'll try to keep Tab in 
i ors, and perhaps after a while they will 
ea gree Letter.” wali i 
te ig they will, replied the friendly 
‘ patron: * We will try them a while longer, 
7 nd lif they persist in quarreling, I will send 
’ | hall he dog into the country.” Pink, who w as 
—— eeping in a chair, stretched himself and 
" syed. His kind mistress patted him on the 
P Bead, “Ah, you foolish little beast,” said 
nd eee, “what's the use of plaguing poor 
- a0: 
: “Well, 1 do say,” observed Sally, smiling, 
r “vou are a master woman for stopping a 
. ; quwrrel.” 
daly “I learned a good lesson when [ was a 
: girl,” rejoined Mrs. Fairweather. 
we PRE Yue frosty morning, I was looking out of 
the window into my father’s barn yard, 
ane . where stood many cows, oxen, and horses, 
wating todrink. It was one of those cold 
at mapping mornings, when a slight thing irri- 
Dat 


tates both man and beast. The cattle all 
sod very still and meek, till one of the 
ee ows attempted to turn round. In making 


ae. ; he attempt, she happened to hit her next 
a mighbor; whereupon, the neighbor kicked, 
. td hitanother. In five minutes, the whole 
. ‘Be "0 were kicking and hooking each other, 
vie BB eh all f ury. My mother laughed and said, 
= “See 


what comes of kicking when you're 
Just so I’ve seen one cross word set a 
e family by the ears, some frosty morn- 
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ing. Afterwards, if my brothers or myselt 
were a little irritable, she would say, “ Take 
care, children. Remember how the fight in 
barn yard began. Never give a kick 
for a hit, and you will save yourself and oth- 
ers a deal of trouble.” 

That same afternoon, the sunshiny dame 
stepped into Aunt Hetty’s rooms, where she 
found Peggy sewing, as usual, with the cter- 
nal switch on the table beside her. “1 am 
obliged to go to Harlem, on business,” said 
she; “I feel rather lonely without company, 
and [ always like to have a child with me. 
If you will oblige me by letting Peggy go, | 
will pay her fare in the omnibus.” 

** She has her spelling lesson to get before 
night,” replied Aunt Hetty. “I don’t ap- 
prove of young folks going a pleasuring, and 
neglecting their education.” 

“Neither do I,” rejoined her neighbor; 
but I think there is a great deal of education 
that is not found in books. The fresh air 
will make Peggy grow stout and active. I 
prophesy that she will do great credit to 
your bringing up.” The sugared words, and 
the remembrance of the sugared pie, touched 
the soft place in Miss Turnpenny’s heart, 
and she told the astonished Peggy that she 
might go and put on her best gown and bon- 
net. The poor child began to think that 
this new neighbor was certainly one of the 
good fairies she read about in the picture 
books. 


the 


The excursion was enjoyed as only 
a city child the country. The 
world seems such a pleasant place, when the 
fetters are off, and Nature folds the young 
heart lovingly on her bosom! A flock of 
real birds and two living butterflies put the 
little orphan in a perfect ecstasy. She 
pointed to the fields covered with dandelions, 
and said, * See, how pretty! It looks as if 
the stars had come down to lie on the grass.” 
Ah, our little stinted Peggy has poetry in 
her, though Aunt Hetty never found it out. 
Every human soul has the germ of some 


can enjoy 


flowers within, and they would open, 
could on] 


if they 
y find sunshine and free air to ex- 


pand then. 

Mrs. Fairweather was a practical philoso- 
She observed 
that Miss Turnpenny really liked a pleasant 
nter came, 


pher in her own small way. 


tune; and when wi she tried to 
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persuade her that singing would be excellent 
for Peggy’s lungs, and perhaps keep her 
from guing into a consumption. 

“ My nephew, James Fairweather, keeps 
a singing school,” sid she ; “and he says he 
will teach her gratis. You need not feel 
under great obligation; for her voice will 
lead the whole school, and ber ear is so 
quick, it will be no trouble atall to teach her. 
Perhaps you would go with us sometimes, 
neighbor T'urnpenny! It is very pleasant to 
hear the children’s voices.” 

The cordage of Aunt Hetty’s mouth re- 
laxed into a smile. She accepted the invita- 
tion, and was so much pleased that she went 
every Sunday evening. The simple tunes, 
and the sweet young voices, fell like the 
dew on her dried-up heart, and greatly aided 
the genial influence of her neighbor’s exam- 
ple. The rod silently disappeared from the 
table. If Peggy was disposed to be idle, it 
was only necessary to say, “* When you have 
finished your work, you may go and ask 
whether Mrs. Fairweather wants any er- 
rands done.” Bless me, how the fingers 
flew! Aunt Hetty had learned to use tur- 
nips instead of the cudgel. 

When spring came, Mrs. Fairweather 
busied herself with planting roses and vines. 
Miss Turnpenny readily consented that Peg- 
gy should help her, and even refused to take 
any pay from such a good neighbor. But 
she maintained her own opinion that it was 
a mere waste of time to cultivate flowers, 
The cheerful philosopher never disputed the 
point; but she would sometimes say, * Ihave 
no room to plant this rose bush. Neighbor 
Turnpenny, would you be willing to let me 
set it on your side of the yard? It will take 
very little room, and will need no care.” 
At another time she would say, “ Well, 
really, my ground is too full. Here is a root 
of lady's delight. How bright and pert it 
looks. It seems a pity to throw it away. 
if you are willing, I will let Peggy plant it 
in what she calls her garden. It will grow 
of itself, without any care, and scatter seeds, 
that will come up and blossom in all the 
chinks of the bricks. I love it. It is such 
a bright, good-natured little thing.” Thus, 
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by degrees, the crabbed maiden fp, 
self surrounded with flowers; an, ¢:, 
declared, of her own accord, that th 
look pretty. 7” 

One day, when Mrs. Lane Called 
Mrs. Fairweather, she found the 
grown yard bright and bloomine. 
quite fat and sleek, was asleep int 
shine, with her paw upon Pink's ; 
little Peggy was singing at her y, . 
blithe asa bird. 

“ How cheerful you look here,” aig yp. 
Lane. “ And so you have really take; 
house for another year. Pray, how ¢y 
manage to get on with the neighbor 
law?” , 

“| find her a very kind, obliging pois. 
bor,” replied Mrs. Fairweather. — ‘ 

“Well, this ts a miracle!” excl, 
Mrs. Lane. “ Nobody but you would 
undertaken to thaw out Aurt He: 
heart.” . 

“ That is probably the reason why it neve 
was thawed,” rejoined her friend, “| tl 
ways told you that not having enough of sy 
shine was what ailed the world. Mo 
people happy, and there will not be ha 
quarrelling, or a tenth part of the wickednes 
there is.” 

From this gospel of joy preached a 
practised, nobody derived so much ber 
little Peggy. Her nature, which was & 
growing crooked and knotty, under the 
lign influence of constraint and fear, stray 
ened up, budded and blossomed, in the gens 
atmosphere of cheerful kindness. 

Her affections and faculties were kept « 
such pleasant exercise, that constant |izit 
ness of heart made her almost hands 
The young music teacher thought her mor 
than almost handsome, for her affection’ 
soul shone more beamingly on him t 
others; and love makes all things beatt- 
ful. 

When the orphan removed to her pleas 
little cottage, on her wedding-day, she thr" 
her arms round the blessed missionary 0! 
shine, and said, “ Ah, thou dear good su 
it is thou who hast made my life Fa:rwe 
ther.” 
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‘Tage care of that wolf, my son,” said 
rs, Maylie to a boy about twelve years old, 
a bad come home from school in a very 
+) humor with a playmate, and kept saying 
jars things about him, which were but oral 
ssidences of the unkind feelings he cher- 
ished within. 

« What wolf, mother ?” asked Alfred, look- 
ing up with surprise. 

“The wolf in your heart. Have you al- 
ready forgotten what I told you last evening 
bout the wild beasts within you?” 

“But you told us, too,” spoke up little 
Pmily, “about the innocent lambs. There 
re rentle and good animals in us, as well as 
Kerce and evil ones.” 

«0 yes, Good affections are the inno- 
ent animals of your hearts, and evil affec- 
hions the cruel beasts of prey that are lurking 
vere, ever ready, if you will permit them, to 
se up and destroy your good affections. 
ake care, my children, how you permit the 
id beasts to rage. In a moment that you 
know not, they may ravage some sweet spot.”’ 
“But what did you mean by saying that 
here was a wolf in brother Alfred? Tell 
ys the meaning of that, mother.” 

«Yes, do, mother,” joined in Alfred, whose 
i humor had already began to subside. ‘TI 
mit to know what the wolf in my heart 
eans,” 

“Do you know any thing about the nature 
{wolves ?” asked Mrs. Maylie. 

“They are very cruel, and love to seize 
aj eat up dear little, innocent lambs,” said 


“Yes, my children, their nature is cruel ; 
ai they prey upon innocent creatures. Until 
*, you have always loved to be with your 
aymate, William Jarvis.” 
\lfred was silent. 
“Was it not so, my dear ?” 
“Yes, ma’am ; I used to like him.” 
“Frequentiy you would get from mea fine 
ge apple, or a choice flower from the gar- 
topresent to him. But the tender and 
snocent feelings that prompted you to do 


this have perished. Some wolf has rushed 
in and destroyed them. Is it not so?” 

Alfred sat in thoughtful silence. 

“Think, my son,” continued Mrs. Maylie. 
‘How innocent, like gentle lambs, were 
your feelings, until now. When you thought 
of William, it was with kindness. When 
you played by his side, it was with a warm, 
even tender regard. But it is not so now. 
Some beast of prey has devoured these lambs 
—these innocent creatures that sported in 
your bosom. If the angry, raging wolf has 
not eaten them up, where are they? Before 
you permitted yourself to feel anger against 
William, gentle creatures leaped about hap- 
pily, in your breast: but you feel them no 
longer, only the wolf is there. Will you let 
him still rage, and devour your lambs, or, 
will you drive him out ?” 

“| will drive him out, mother, if I can. 
How shall I do it?” Alfred said earnestly, 
and with a troubled look. 

“ By resisting him, even unto the death. 
You have the power. You have the wea- 
pons that will prevail. Try to forget the 
fault of William—try to excuse him—think 
of his good qualities, and assure yourself of 
what I know to be true, that he never meant 
to offend you. If the angry wolf growl in 
your bosom, thrust bravely at him, as you 
would, were you, weapon in hand, defending 
a sheep fold ; and he will, and must retire, or 
die at your feet. Then, innocent lambs will 
again be seen, and their sports delight your 
heart. Then you will feel no more anger 
towards your young friend, but love instead.” 

“J] don’t think I am angry with William, 
mother,” Alfred said. 

“ But you were just now.” 

“Yes—but the wolf is no longer in my 
heart,” the boy replied, smiling. “ He has 
been driven out.” 

“ And innocent creatures can now sport 
there unharmed. I am glad of it. Do not 
again, Alfred, do not any of you, my children, 
permit ravenous beasts to prey upon the 
lambs of your flocks. Fly from them in as 
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much terror as you would fly from the pre- went out of doors, and looking all arop,., 
sence of a wolf, a tiger, or a lion, were-one house and in the garden, ; 
to meet you in a forest. They are equally “* They’ve gone off to my bird-tray 
hurtful—one injures the body, the other the out doubt,’ said Allen, a stout boy. ov 


UOY, 


soul,” teen years of age. ‘Johnny has been Pe 
“Tell us now, mother, aboutthe wolf that several times within a day or two,’ 
like to have killed Uncle Harper when he “*Do run and see,’ urged our ; 
was a little boy, no bigger than me,” spoke Allen took his gun and started off q hick 
up Charley, the youngest of Mrs. Maylie’s wards the place where he had set his | 
treasures. trap. Two or three took other direc: 
““O yes, mother, tell us all about it,” said for, now that it was known that a wor). 
Alfred. been scen, all were alarmed at the abso. ‘ 
“I’ve told you that very often,” the mo- ofthe children. In about five minutes J 
ther returned. Allen had left the house, we were gtr) 
“ But we want to hear it again. Tell it by the sliarp crack of a rifle in the di; me 
to us, wont you, mother ?”’ he had taken. For the next five m 
“QO, certainly. Many years ago, when I waited in dreadful suspense; then we wor 
was a little girl, not bigger than Emily, we gladdened by the sight of Allen, bring 
lived at the foot of a high mountain, ina home the twochildren. But when we} 
wild, unsettled country. ‘There were but all that had occurred, we trembled from } 4 
few neighbors and they were at great dis- to foot. Allen had gone quickly towards tip 
tances from us. At that time, bears, wolves, place where he expected to find the li: 
and panthers were in the region where we truants. When he came in sighit of the tm 
lived, and often destroyed the sheep of the he saw them on the ground close to it, x 
settlers and otherwise annoyed them. ‘The was just going to call out to them tots 
men used frequently to go out and hunt them, care or they would spring it, when the dak 
and kill off these their forest-enemies in body of a large wolf came quickly in betw: 
great numbers. him and the children. There was not am. 
“One day, when your Uncle Harper was_ ment to be lost, if the cruel beast reached 
about five years old, our father took usina them, destruction would be inevitable. Quick. 
wagon to visit a neighbor about six miles up ly presenting his rifle, he took a steady aia 
among the mountains. This neighbor hada and fired. A fierce howl answered the 
little boy just Harper’s age, and they were port,—as the smoke arose from before 
together in the garden, and about the house eyes, he saw the “ gaunt gray robber” of the 
all the morning. After dinner, they were wilderness rolling upon the ground. Tie 
dressed up nicely, and again went outtoplay. bullet had spread with unerring certainty. 
“¢Come,’ said Harper’s companion, ‘let “How thankful we were,” added Mr. 
us go and see brother Allen's bird-trap. He Maylie, “ when, knowing how 
caught three pheasants, yesterday. Maybe been the danger, we saw the children s% 
we'll find one in it to-day.’ from all harm.” 
“ Harper was very willing togo. Andso “Does Uncle Harper remember it!” asked 
they started right into the woods, for the for- Charley. 
est came up close to the house, and went off “ Yes; he says he can just remember som 
entirely out of sight. They had not been thing about it; but he was a very small by 
gone long before a neighbor, who lived about then.” 
a tile off, came over to say that a very “That was a real wolf,” remarked Ea 
large wolf had been seen a few hours before. -—“ but the wolves, and tigers, and len 
“¢ Where is Harper my mother asked, you have been telling us about, are not re. 
quickly, going to the door and looking out. are they? Real animals can’t live in us.” 
“*T saw him a little while ago, playing “If there was nothing real about thes, 
about here with Johnny,’ some one replied. could they hurt you, dear?” 
“* But where is he now !’ and our mother No.” 
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«But the wolves I spoke about do hurt 
Must they not be real, then ?” 


Mr Not real, like the big hairy wolf I saw at 


« Not re 


the show !” ; 
“uOh, no, not real, like that; not clothed 
Oy 


-. fesh, but still real, so far as power to harm 
- concerned ; and surely that is reality 
you Is : 

snah,—don’t you think so ?”” 

eves **9 


«Yes; real that way. But, still,” Alfred 


: «] can’t understand how a feal wolf 


BIlUy 


«sq be in me; fora wolf is much bigger than 


* Tia am.” 
the absencs a {don’t mean a flesh and blood wolf, 
nes after ut something in you that partakes of the 
Te startles wolt’s cruel nature, and, like the wolf, seeks 
1 directiog tp destroy all that is good, and harmless, and 
TID Utes we ‘snocent. There may be in you something 
N We wer 
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that corresponds to tne fierce nature of the 
wolf, and something that corresponds to the 
gentle nature of the lamb. Both of these 
cannot be active at the sametime. If you 
let the wolf rule, your gentle lambs, as I be- 
fore told you, will be destroyed.” 

The children now understood their mother 
better, though they could not clearly com- 
prehend all that was meant by the wild beasts 
and innocent creatures of the human heart. 
Perhaps some of riper years who have been 
tempted to read thus far, in the hope of get- 
ting something better than has been given, 
will see the subject more clearly. To them 
we would say— 

If ye know these things, happy are ye if 
ye do them. 





1, bringing 
My OFi! 
ging 
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THE MISER—A TRUE SKETCH. 


BY CHARLOTTE B. GAGE. 


In a retired part of E——, once stood a 
iow, ancient looking house, with dark, deep 
windows, nearly hidden by heavy iron pal- 
ings and high shrubbery. An air of solitude 
rested on every thing around, and the passer- 
by intuitively felt that it was some deserted 
tenement, that perhaps some fifty years since 
resounded with the cheerful sounds of animated 
lif; but whose inmates had long ago been 
gthered to their fathers, leaving only their 
dwelling place to tell that they had once 
teen, The owner of the premises was o 
srange old man of whom we had heard 
much, He was stern and unsocial, and his 
whole apparent aim of being, was to accumu- 
late wealth. He seemed a stranger in the 
world he lived in; with no object but gold to 
love or cherish. His income was said to be 
s hundred thousand a year; yet he expended 
nothing, either in dress, living or charity. 
fle inherited his farm from his ancesters, and 
with the exception of his having been several 
voyages at sea, he had occupied it from his 
youth. Here he had lived alone, till the 
frosts of sixty winters had begun to whiten 
upon hishead. He held but little intercourse 
with his neighbors—living almost wholly 


within himself; he prepared and ate his fru- 
gal meals in solitude, and seemed to feel no 
sympathy with the world except in the all- 
absorbing schemes of money-making. 

Thus lived the lone old man. Years flew 
on and on, and he was ever the same, cheer- 
less and care-worn. Of a sudden, the viri- 
nity of E—— was startled to find the old 
man had brought a partner to become the 
partaker of a solitude, hitherto unbroken in 
the long period of sixty years—what an 
epoch! How did the world wonder, and 
how anxiously did the inhabitants of E 
seek fora glance at the being who had per- 
haps unconsciously made such a sacrifice. 
However, months rolled on, and the mistress 
of the mansion seemed to assimilate with the 
isolated habits of her husband, for she was 
but seldom seen out. But it was observed 
that the front yard of the house wore a much 
sweeter aspect than of yore; and a few 
flowers were seen springing up around. 

Occasionally stranger visitors were seen 
driving up to the gate. They were the 
lady’s friends, of course, for her husband 
could boast none. Altogether, the mansion 
seemed to be much changed since the en- 
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trance of the oride ; and to have put on some- 
thing like life and cheerfulness. 

It was a warm morning in summer, as we 
were riding in the country, my friend pointed 
out to me this singular residence ; giving me 
the above incidents connected with it. It 
was about a year after the old man’s mar- 
riage. “There,” said my friend, “lives that 
strange specimen of man of whom I have 
been telling you. Suppose we feign our- 
selves thirsty, and give him a call!” I readi- 
ly acquiesced. ‘The old man met us at the 
door, doubtless surprised at our intrusion: he, 
however, invited us in and seated us. For 
some time we were much at a loss to account 
for the extraordinary confusion in which we 
saw every thing in the room. Matrasses, 
chuirs, carpeting, and clothing, lay in tum- 
bled masses upon the floor; these the old 
man appeared to be assorting with great care 


and interest. 

‘1 suppose you wonder what I am doing,” 
said he, without looking up from his labor. 
#*T'll tell you just how it is. You see I mar- 
ried a wife about a year ago—fovol that I was; 
but I thought I would have some one to take 


care of my house in my absence, and so on; 
besides, as I was getting old and could not 
get along so well keeping house as when I 
was young. So I offered my hand toa rich old 
widow. Well, I brought her here ; but have 
never had a moment’s peace since. Oh! 
what a ruinous change she brought upon me! 
Instead of finding in her a help-meet, that 
would be adding to my property by care and 
prudence, [ found her the most wasteful and 
extravagant minx that ever lived. She must 
have such costly clothing, and such high liv- 
ing; nice sweetmeats and cake, and all the 
thousand silly things of this ruinous age. I 
have always drank cold water, but my nice 
wife must have tea and coffee, and cream, 
and sugar trimmings too. Let her have 
them, and let her buy them too; and she will 
find out how much they cost. Then there 





FRIEN 


Let the miser have his gold, and the man 
of honor his emblems of renown, but let my 
portion be the boon of Farexpsurp, secured 


are her relations, too, that are foreye, 
ing on me, and have almost ruine ,,. 
Why, I should be utterly undone ;, .. 
months more, at this rate. I soon on 7 
off hore to her father’s, | can tel] , vi R., 
as I always mean to do the fair thing, | 
her I would give her back half of wha) «, 
brought here; that will be fair, wor ; 
So I’m selecting a load of goods to » 
her, and | hope she’ll never make any . - 
calls upon my purse for tea and coffee!" 

We bade the old man good morning. , 
left him muttering “ cream, sugar, rajsinc’ 
Poor emancipated woman! said we, as , 
barred the gate. This was marrying rics 
with a vengeance ! 

About three years afterwards we wor 
passing through the same town, and curiosy 
prompted an inquiry after the penny-seryip- 
miser, who had awakened an_ interest ta 
real for us to easily forget. We looked upp 
the house; it was no longer a solitary !so! 
ing tenement; it had been newly painte: 
The decayed out-houses were torn do 
neat and numerous dairy were grazing o 
the smooth green lawn, and noisy sporti: 
children were playing by the door; we cou! 
scarcely recognise the house and grounis, 
The old man had been dead upwards of « 
year. He had been found violently ill in hs 
house, and too far gone to be revived by 
medicine. Immense amounts were {ouni 
locked up in drawers near his bed; but he 
left no orders as to the disposal of his glitter- 
ing stores, and as he was not known to po 
sess any relatives, it was said his fortune 
would be chiefly turned into the public funds 

We visited his grave and could not he) 
noticing one single peculiarity about it; not 
a blade of grass hed peeped forth upon the 
mound; a stern cold slab of marble told th 
age and name of the sleeper; but natur 
seemed to withhold even the tender grax 
from growing above a heart so cold and desi, 
scarce more cold in death than in life. 


DSHIP. 


within some faithful heart, in which peace, 
contentment, and every virtue reigns per 
petually supreme. C. 8. R. 
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tik I can read Chinese ; 


ANECDOTES. 


ANEC 


iove BY TELEGRAPH. —The Washington 
mentions an extra- ordinary communi- 
' » whieh took place recently by means 
a 1" ? ~— ® 
Morse ‘scelebrated Telegraph. Woman’s 
: snd love’s disguises are proverbial, and 
rk admirably through electro-magnetism : 
~ entleman of this city (says the Bee,) 
bs the e story runs, and a beautiful heiress in 
Bumore, whom he dikes better than him- 
not caring to have their sentiments 
tied about in the mail and post office, 


tumbled al 
 atatioted one letter of the alphabet, 
soressed by the telegraph, for another— 
y olly different from Morse’s which is unin- 
tellizivle, not only to the rest of the world, but 
the superintendents themselves, Their 
Inesages are handed im at the telegraph 
soe, where the superintendent plays the 
stomaton over them; and, at the opposite 
end, he carefully folds the long strips of 
ser, on which all the various letters have 
been accurately impressed by the telegraph 
machine, and sends them to the party to 
whom they are addressed. Thus they talk 
peach other any day, any hour of the day 
they choose. The other day one of these 
wrious letters fell into “ old Papa’s’ hands, 
intended for his daughter. The old man is 
ery hostile to the annexation which he has 
wspicion his daughter is bent on forming. 
le put on his spectacles and scrutinized the 
mysterious budget. Then he took them off, 
wiped them, and examined it again. [t was 
|| Greek to him. 

* Jule,” said he, “ what's all this about ?” 
“That! Pa? O, that’s only some paper 
from the telegraph office.” 

“Yes,” said he, “I know it’s from the 
egraph office, but what are all these marks 
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n 
het 
pert, 


el’, 


spon it? 


“Those are made, you know,” she re- 


i, “as the paper passes through the 


“They are?” said he, very significantly. 


Well, what do they mean ?”’ 


“Ta! 


now, Pa,” said she, “you must 
"and she abso- 
wey laughed the old gentleman out of 


untenance, 


CDOTES 


“T should just like to know,” he con- 
tinued, “ what this reads, and I will step to the 
telegraph office, and get them to translate it.” 

*“ Do, father,” 
“and please ask them why they sent so 


said the dutiful daughter, 


much of it to me.” 

“They send it to you, do they?” said he, 
“Yes; yes—I’ll inquire.” 

And he did inquire, and tried in vain to 
find it out, the secret was as safe as silver in 
This may be the first private 
alphabet which has been devised for carrying 


an iron safe. 


on a speculation in secret, but it will not be 
the last. 


Sermon For O.p Bacnerors.—A late 
number of the [fartford Mirror contains a 
lay sermon for the special benefit of the 
bachelors, founded on the fullowing text: 

“ And they called Rebecca, and said unto 
her, Wilt thou go with this man? and she 
said I will go.”— Genesis xxxvi, 50. 

In those times, ceremony, formality, 
ing, and sentiment, were altcgether un- 
known. Rebecca was a good girl, and 
jumped at the first offer. 

The editor of the Norwich Aurora says he 
could have picked out a better text to preach 
before the honorable and venerable fraternity, 
viz: “ Jacob kissed Rachel.” 

That is something substantial for bachelors 
to ponder over. The other text was for the 
benefit of Rebecca altogether : 

Jacob kissed Rachel, and he lifted up his 
voice and wept.” 

How pathetic! The fact is, says the Au- 
rora, time and fashion make strange inroads 
upon poor human nature. Here was Jacob 
scouring the country to look for a wife, and 
ou a fine sunny day, in the valley of Padana- 
ram, he saw herata distance, draw! ing water 


sigh- 


from a well, being barefooted, and without 
ceremony he ran towards her, and in the 
language of the good book, “kissed her and 
lifted up his voice and wept.” We have no 
account that Rachel boxed his ears for his 
rudeness, as‘4in these days of simplicity and 
innocence she would have done, particularly 
in “ good society.” 
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Summer, too, thy fame to raise, 
Rolls its thunder to thy praise, 


Autumn, with its loaded boughs, 
Love divine, and bounty shows, 
While more deeply loaded hours 
Shed their gifts in larger showers, 





SSASOMS, 


“THOU CROWNEST THE YEAR WITH THY GOODNESS.” 
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ful and kind, Ever bounti- ful an 


Winter, in itsd 
Shows Thee riding on the storm, 
In each varied change we trace Ev'ry short-lived moment brings 
Fresh impressions of Thy grace. Love and Mercy on its wings. 


When life’s Spring and Summer tu 
Fall and Winter too shall glide 
May we on faith’s aspiring wing, 
Soar to an eternal Spring. 












John Leen, 
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THE LOST ONE FOUND. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN, ESQ. 


Tye mother’s heart is lone, her child hath roamed away— 

A truant, from the morning meal ’till now, the close of day ; 
And whither he hath wandered, what field-path he hath crost, 
She knows not, but distractedly is seeking for her dost ! 


Where wild nuts grow, and blackberries their tempting treasure bear, 
She sought, she ask’d each one she met—but none had seen him there ; 
She told them of his fair young face, his sunny curls, his years, 


But when she strove to tell them more, she could not for her tears. 


By thicket and wild brake she searched, but every trace was gone ; 


It could not be so mere a child thus far had rambled on: 
And, sinking down bewildered, unknowing how to stir, 
She heard a voice, a little voice, but oh! ’twas bliss to her ! 


And forth he ran, the truant one, and clasped his mother’s knees, 
Put up his fruit-stain’d lips to kiss, and tried each art to please ; 
And bade the weeper not to cry, although his own poor cheek 
Show’d traces of his day’s long tears in many a piteous streak. 


And in that wood the mother sat, and pointed to the sky, 

And bade her boy remember Him who'd watched him from on high !— 
Had sent his influence down to guard his little footsteps there ;— 

So, with her child, the mother knelt—and blessed her God in prayer. 


THE TAILOR WARBLER. 


present the reader with a singular and of retorts or long-necked bottles, as the Orioli 
species of the Bird kind. The following par- ni 

s we copy from a very valuable and extensive : ‘ ay ; 
Natural History, called the Naturalist’s Mise Curious species of instinctive ingenuity, and 


and some others. Others exert a still more 


Ep. Gar. actually sow together, with vegetable fibres, 
The nidification of birds, or varied instinct the edges of one or more leaves, in order to 
ered by those animals in providing proper form a convenient and unsuspected recepta- 
convenient receptacles for their future cle for their young. Of this very singular 
wi, isa subject highly worthy the atten- mode of nidification, the little bird, whose 

{a philosophic mind. Some are re- nest, with the young included, is represented 
rable for constructing nests of peculiar in the engraving, affords perhaps the most 
ness and elegance ; while others exert eminent example; they sow with such dex- 
ediigence in this respect, and arrange terity the edges of the leaves selected for 
‘materials ina far more careless man- this purpose, that they seem rather to have 

In the hotter regions of India and been connected by human art, than that of 
enca, where a higher species of instinct an uninstructed animal. When the opera- 
ms to prevail amongst birds, several spe- tion of sewing the leaves is finished, the 
‘orm nests which sre so disposed as to cavity is lined with feathers and down col- 
? ftom the branches of trees in the form lected from various vegetables. The color 
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of the bird is a pale yellow. It is an inhabit- 


ant of several parts of India. In forming its 
nest it sometimes makes use of a dead or 
withered leaf, which it connects to a living 
one; at other times uses but one leaf, sew Ing 
together the opposite edges. 

It has been already observed that it is 
chiefly amongst the birds of India that these 
extraordinary instances of ingenuity occur. 
In Europe, the dangers to which these ani- 
mals are liable during their state of incuba- 
tion are comparatively few; while in India, 
where every thicket conceals the gliding 
serpent, and tribes of restless animals of the 
kind are perpetually 
about the woods, such an increase of fore- 
aight in the feathered tribe is the more ne- 
cessary, in order to guard them from the 
numerous dangers to which they would 


monkey wandering 


otherwise be exposed. 

An observer of the habits of birds, in com- 
paring the tailor bird with the bird called the 
baya, remarks, “ Equally curious in the 
structure of its nest, and far superior in the 
variety and elegance of its plumage, is the 
tailor bird of Hindostan; so called from its 


CHILDHOOD. 





instinctive ingenuity in forming 
first selects a plant With lares 
then gathers cotton trom the s 
to a thread by means of jts 
slender feet, and then, as wy) 
sews the leaves neatly tovethor ; 
its nest. The tailor bird resem, 
the humming-birds at the Brazi\s 
and color; the female is elot 
but the plumage of the male , 
varied tints of azure, purple, creep, 
so common in those American 
Otten have I watched the provroc 
industrious pair of tailor birds in py 
from their first choice of a plant, 
completion of the nest and the e 
of the young. How applicable are: 
lowing lines, in the *‘ Muse Neato; 
the nidification of the tailor birds, , 
pensile nests of the baya: 

* Pehold a bird’s nest! 

Mark it well, within, without! 

No tool had he that wrought: no knife: 

No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert 

No glue to join: his little beak wasa 

And yet how neatly finish’d! What 

With every implement and means of art 

Could compass such another ?’” 
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SECOND 


CHILDHOOD. 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


I have often wondered why the bright 
cognomen of youth, ** Childhood,” should be 
suffered to name the infirmities, the physical 
and mental wreck, attendant upon broken 
down and decrepit old age. Not that I feel 
averse to the man of years; far from it. I 
honor, love, and respect him, and venerate 
all that is noble and good in his character, 
but TI do object to placing the budding wreath 
of infancy, fresh from the hand of God, and 
gemmed with the diamond drops of purity, 
upon the autumnal brow of old age. 

Letage wear the garment and the ornament 
that best befitteth it. Twine around its tem- 
ples, and mingle with its silver hairs, the 
laurel, and the yellow leaf, and the ripened 
ear, and let it retain its proper and appro- 
priate name, “ Old Age,” lovely in its place, 
as the last dying undulations of an echo, or 


the tremblings of the lonely leaves 
branches of the hoary oak before the « 
of winter. 

Childhood ! What visions of }\ 
smiles, and sunshine, and happiness, | 
rapidly through the mind, as memor\ 
ders back to those bright days long-2-: 
It throws itself on some green and ? 
spot to live, for a moment, the dear 
A pleasing panora 


ence o’er again. 
angelic forms flit before its eyes, 8 
dream has fled. It finds itself an 

and laughing group, with happy faces— 
radiant with the glow of childish ec 
and cheeks colored with the fresh to' 
health and beauty. Little white finger 
from their stalks the blushing clover. ® 
pluck the red roses from their stems Shr 
and musical voices echo through th 
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nd come like bird notes to the ear. 


gif, al 


js are as soft and silken as the curl- 
s that float around their alabaster 


st 
rrinice 


Ps 
stirs 


y happy! How guileless! Their young 
. | pure and stainless as their own 


rig are us 
. robes. Each rapid pulsation sends 


oy qqught but innocence—innocence un- 
by the pencil of vice, and the un- 


assions of riper years, Childhood life is 
- orino-time; such thou art. As we as- 


on the ladder of years we look down 


sto see the same blithe and happy exist- 


We may 
We 


i instead a tottering and bended form, 


sce that we have left behind us. 
, nto the future for it, but in vain. 


jeble, unsteady tread, limbs lean and 
ag, and shrunken, and wasting away ; 
row stamped with the images of care and 
and furrowed with the deep etchings 
We hear a voice, harsh, broken, 
ynusical, for the harp-strings are loosed 
ken. We grasp a cold and emaciated 

j; the warmth and pliancy of youth have 
We be- 


It reminds us of the tomb. 
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a complete prostration, in fact I might say 
death, of all physical and mental energy. 
Childhood—-second childhood--a tac simile 
ot what the same being was ninety summers 
back to the 
young spirit, the new and sinless existence, 


ago! lHloary age! O give 
with a heartas pure as heaven itself, its own 
and appropriate name ! 

We will aid thy feeble steps; we will 
wipe the tears of sorrow from thy cheeks ; 


we will linger and watch with solicitude 
over thy prostrate and sinking 


Db 


form, and 
soothe with kind words and gentle actions 
thy every pain, but let us, O let us name thee 
Old Age still, and retain for life’s only spring- 
tume, its virgin name of childhood ! 

Says Charles Dickens, in speaking of the 
same theme, ** We call this a state of child- 
ishness, but it is the same poor hollow mock- 
ery of it that death is of sleep. Where in 
the dull eyes of doating men are the laugh- 
ing light and life of childhood ; the gaiety 
that has known no check; the frankness that 
has felt no chill; the hope that has never 


withered ; the joys that fade in blossoming 2 

“ Where, in the sharp lineaments of rigid 
and unsightly death, is the calm beauty of 
slumber telling of rest for the waking hours 
that are past, and gentle hopes and love for 
those which are to come! Lay death and 
sleep down side by side, and say, who shall 
find the two akin! Send forth the child 
and the childish man together, and blush for 
the pride that hbels our own old happy state, 
and gives its title to an ugly and distorted 


ed 
Image, 


a few scattered and silvery hairs already 
termingle with the white drapery of the 
They are soon to festoon a brow in 
yarrow house of death. The intellect— 
mmortal gift of God—has it fled? No. 
Juubers ere it bursts its chrysalis abode 
ng its way to the Spirit-land ! 
Tus is What we choose to style “ Second 
an existence lingering, and 
wping Ver the threshold of the grave, ere 
i ays itself down there; an existence with 


en 
1000, 
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A SEAMAN’S BURIAL. 


IN A SQUADRON LYING AT ANCHOR, 


1d 
and 


2 dear | 


anchor under the small island of & 
off Vera Cruz, Mexico. 


panors There is much that is imposing, and much rificios, 


‘at ig profound in the solemnity of a burial There are two 
‘sea, and yet more especially so, when that 
bal is from aboard a man-of-war, of a large 
as, But there is something, perhaps, 

iully and yet more striking in the exhi- 


rs buon, presented to the eye, when the body 


yt ; fn frigates and three sloops-of-war now lying 
at this anchorage; one English ship, two 
French vessels, and one Spanish, also men- 
of-war. On board the Saint Mary’s, the 
farthest-out ship, lav the sleeping sailor, in 
his coffin, with the flag of his nation 
shrouding it. A boat from the Cumberland, 
which is the flag-ship, another from the 
Potomac, another from each of the sloops, 


y faces— 
dish eestac 
resh t 
e fing 
‘a sailor is borne to the shore from some 
uiyofa squadron lying at anchor. Sucha 
Rene cecurred to-day, the 8th of April, in 

Uuited States squadron now lying at 


r clover, 2 


tems 
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the John Adams and the Falmouth, had 
pulied for the Saint Mary’s, at the hour at 
which the signals from the flag-ship had 
directed. It was 5 o’clock of the evening. 
The wind was blowing heavily, and the 
swell ran high, but the waves broke not. 
Still the wind being so fresh, and the Saint 
Mary’s lying at the windward, a signal was 
made at the mizzen of the Cumberland, 
suying that “the chaplain would join the 
procession near the shore,” as they stood in 
to the Island, in the bosom of which the 
mariner was now to be interred, ‘The bells 
of the ships struck five,—the body had been 
conveyed over the gangway to the boat, by 
the messmates of the one they were now to 
bear to his final sleep—and, in a moment 
more, the boat, with an American ensign at 
her stern-sheets, shot off from the ship, fol- 
lowed by four other boats, each with an 
ensign; when, in unison and at the same 
moment, the flags of all the American war- 
ships fell half-mast, and the cross of St. 
George, aboard her British majesty’s ship 
fullowed the motions of the American vessels 
as the boats stood on over the blue swell in 
an unbroken line, and in view of ail the 
ships as they came on successively, crossing 
their bows, and ahead of the British sloop- 
of-war. ‘The cutter for the chaplain had 
already been manned; and as the little fleet 
of boats neared, the boat shot off trom the 
steps of the Cumberland, and as the men 
gave way upon their oars, they pulled to the 
windward in time to come in at the head of 
the line, and in this order the several boats 
reaclied the shore. ‘The procession was 
formed on the beach without delay—the 
marines in advance—the chaplain, and the 
bearers with the body succeeding, which 
followed the boats’ crews, in their peculiar 
and neat sailor-dresses, and their officers, in 
all, nearly one hundred in number. They 
soon reached the burial-ground where many 
a sailor lies, who has found his grave in a 
fureign land, and all gathered around the 
grave of their shipmate. The body was 
jowered to its rest, when the chaplain, as all 
uncovered, commenced, “I am the resur- 
rection and the life, saith the Lord: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live: and whosoever liveth and be- 
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lieveth in me, shall never die.” 4, 
he proceeded, while the wind swe 


small Island, and the voice 


Ol t 
it broke in foain and sheets 

the long coral reefs, extending »: 
from the island on the nort). 
its hoarse sea-meoan, in the sen 


dead. 


vr 4 
Ihe poor sailor was soon left 


Vice 


10 fijs 


bed, as they heaped upon his 


( 


disintegrated particles of corals 


aid 


which, by the attrition of ages, 
reduced to the minuteness of say 
which particles, above its coral 


island is formed. And here he s 





and above his grave the sea-moiy . 
bear on its requiem in the sea-br: 
the ocean; or, as the  Northers” 
come down on their heavy wing, and | 
rolling surf, in its wrath, shall tus 
long-troubled line of breakers upon 
reefs, sounding loud in their voice 
waters, and throwing their lips of tua 
up on the beach. 

1 might here add, as an associate 
of the scene which I have described 
neither the French nor Spanish 
lowered their colors half-mast, 
courtesy would have suggested as tl 
pulled by. 


observance of national courtesy, wer 


The English, always foremos 


polite, not to say too Christian, in the prow 
sense of the word, to omit such a bee 
notice. Every ship of our nation in | 
squadron would have done the same 
burial taken place from either ship 
Where, thet 
we to look fur the cause of the omiss 





other flags lying here. 





this occasion on the part of the Fren 
Spanish ships? I could find no other ans 
than in the uncharitable system of the K 
Catholic religion, which forms the state 8 
ligion of the French and Spanish natos " 
In the island of Madeira, at one peri 
Protestant stranger was not perinitted W 4 “ 
interred upon the island, but was p.uig “ 
into the sea for his burial, where the ° “J 
should float in the deep currents of the ocet An 


or become food for the sharks, whica pm Wel] 
upon the human species, when oppor! soit 
is offered to them, as well as on their oWa. 
Protestant Churchman. 
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BY MISS A. 


-. are too bad, Kate. Why do you 


In 


tormenting Carter? You must 


-eonduct gives him pain. Can you 


otter amusement than trifliag with 


‘me. come, my pretty Molly, your lec- 


8 


been quite long enough this morn- 


[ declare you have of late proven your- 


ea very wise little person. You are 


ecoming most Minerva-like. I think 


tercourse With the 


young parson is 


you exceedingly. Pray, dear, 


Au 


lid he oblige you to con the pretty 


lesson you have been repeating to 


Kate, do not talk so. 


In truth, I could 


any lessons of good from Allan, but 


| have said to you on this subject is at 


tate of my own feeli 


} 
i 


os. Ido detest 


. Tl hare 
ther man or woman. The charac- 


ruly despicable, composed as it is of 


eh selfishness and 


c 


, ter 7 evTr 
vanity. Forgive 


contrary to my wo! 
y, and perhaps harshly. I did not 


. > w le _ 
if, I speak thus 


tto find my noble cousin Kate indulg- 


+ 


this most unfeminine of practices. 


[ would say, do not risk the possession 


voted heart by trifling with its best 


est feelings, as I fear you are doing 


Harvey’s, Do you love him, Kate!” 


question was asked rather abruptly, 


she to whom it was addressed raised 


tre eyes to the querist’s face several 


ls before she answered. At last in a 


tone she said, 


“ldo not. 


K tp ” 


a ly "” 


” 


‘love him!—Harvey Carter!—I do 


“You do not love Harvey Carter ?” 


ment’s silence followed. 

ge wg ; 

Well, Molly, have you not stared in pro- 
astonishment long enough. What a 


tableau you would be; that pretty 


slightly raised, lip 


Ss 


just parted, and 
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large eyes fairly wide open, gazing straight 
] 


in my face. Come, Mary, do not look so 
tragic.” 

“ Do you intend to marry him ?” 

* No.” 

*‘ Does he understand your sentiments ?” 

“Not that lam aware of. You are sur- 
prised; but, Mary, you know not the true 
state of things. L anticipate all you would Say. 
You are astonished, grieved, and perhaps al- 
most tempted to cut my acquaintance, and 
with no more enlightening on the subject, I 
would not blame you. But listen to me awhile 
if you have patience. <A year ago I met Har- 
vey Carter ata soiree at Mrs. Atkins, and 
was charmed with his polished manners, and 
fascinating address. At the end of six 
months we were betrothed. I loved him 
with my whole heart. I had a friend, Mary, 
but she died, and was buried the day you 
came here; do you remember ?”’ 

“Fanny Monroe ?” 

“The same. Oh, if you had known her 
as I did, you would have loved her as I did. 
She was not beautiful, but accomplished, and 
her mind was of the highest order, and she 
had enjoyed superior advantages of educa- 
tion. She had mingled with the world, yet 
strangely enough, knew not of its heartless- 
ness. She dreamed not there existed a be- 
ing who would injure het, and her blue eyes 
would open with wonder were such a thing 
hinted. Poor thing, she did not know that 
there were those who would, for their own 
selfish gratification, prostrate and destroy the 
best hopes of another's life. Sorrow came 
upon her, Mary, and she could not bear its 
weight. Death called her, and meekly she 
bowed to the summons, and left us, to join 
her sister angels. Thank Heaven, she died! 
With her gentle, tender spirit, 1 could not 
wish her to remain in the world to have her 
heart broken by treachery, or perchance, like 
many others, seared and calloused by suffer- 
ing. Oh no! far better that she departed 


with the freshness of young feeling upon her. 
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I could have wished to go with her, for I 
stood by her bedside—” 

Here Kate paused. Tears rained from 
her eves, and sobs choked her utterance. 
Dear Mary, 
pardon me if the tale be somewhat discon- 


“ But I have anticipated. 


nected. About a month after my engage- 
ment with Carter, I determined to acquaint 
Fanny of what had taken place. I recol- 
lected afterwards that when I was telling 
her, she was seized with a sudden indisposi- 
tion. She congratulated me, though I fancied 
rather faintly. I chattered on, picturing 
scenes of happiness in the future, and rev- 
elled in gay imaginings, little knowing that 
every thoughtless word I uttered was like a 
dagger tothe heart of my gentle friend. I re- 
minded her of a promise of long standing be- 
tween us, and told her that when the period 
arrived, I should expect her to act in the cipa- 
city of bridesmaid. She hesitated a moment; 
the blood rushed to her face and then left it 
of deadly whiteness, and, to my utter aston- 
ishment, she begged me to excuse her. I 
thought it was caused by extreme diffidence, 
and endeavored to persuade her. She re- 
sisted my pleadings, and at length, with 
some mortification and pique, I complied 
with her request, and, releasing her from her 
promise, left her with marked coldness. She 
left town, and | occusionally heard from her 
as being somewhat out of health. 

‘She had been absent three months, when 
I received a hurried letter from her mother, 
saying Fanny could not recover, and beg- 
ging me to come to her immediately. All 
my affection for my old friend instantly re- 
turned, and I set out without delay. Oh 
how changed I found her. Her eyes were 
sunken and glassy, her face emaciated and 
so, So very pale, and the blue veins stood out 
on her marble brow with fearful distinctness. 
She held out her arms to me, murmuring, 
‘ Good, kind Katy.’ This was the name she 
used to call me in our school days. I em- 
braced her in silence, for the intensity of my 
feelings prevented articulation. I gazed on 
her till overcome by the sad, sad change. 
I feli on my knees by -her hedsule and wept 
bitterly. She turned painfully on her side, 
clasping her poor arms round my neck, 
} 


kissed me gently, and mingled her tears 


MONROE. 


with mine. 


of that dying girl, how [ re. 
trangement from her, 
my cold words and actions 
kindness, and 
while things were thus 
bly and feelingly aske: 

“Dear Katy, I have nothing ; 
You thoucht I acted unreasonably ¢ 
caprice, and so it would eppear 
planation. TI sent for you that 
that explanation. 
tion, and is also due you. 

An expression of anguish cross 
tures und she 
wished to turn my attention fro: 
my own brighter prospects; 
was so filled with grief, | answered 
again commenced— 

“ But, Katy, you must 
your long journey. 
will conduct yon to your room, 
you shall sit here witl 


more talk over the bright, 


we were without sorrow, and Iw 


all.” 


I was surprised at her words, 
not that she had even tasted grief 
All that long, st 


by her, and the sweet murm 


to leave her. 


broke the solemn silence as she 
to me her sorrow. } 
she had received the addresses 

She loved him ¥ 


strength of a trusting heart, w! 


man in the city. 


fections had been vente 

! ’ . 
and only brother; an 
found cliannel, poured thems 
gushings, and clothed their ¢ 
manly goodness and 7 
their engagement ke 


She consented—making but one exc 


and that was 


and she was happy. 
appeared every thing she could wi 
sudden, his visits were not as 

formerly, and the excuse was, pre 
ness. When she saw him, (wh 


came very seldom,) hi 


peared cold and estranged, ant 
mors that he was devoted to another 


told him this, and his cn’ 


There, in the 
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‘vou choose.’ After this, she scarce- 


natall, She feared she had lost his 
nd was miserable; she sent him a 


«ring him to come to her, and re- 


s+. He released her from her engage- 
He 


ved her and would ever do so, but his 


+ and begged the like favor of her. 


. rs were In an embarrassed situation, and 


st take some measures for extricating 

. and he knew no other than by marry- 
- rich, and therefore he had already affi- 
His 
II 


and he regretted that circum- 


himself to a lady of some wealth. 
sroment with her had been made in a 
} faith, 
~og seemed to render it necessary that he 
The blow was stunning. 
was convinced he had never loved her, 
shad trifled with her but for his own 
coment. It so happened that the day 
‘or she had thus heard from him, I called 
parted to her my own betrothal, and 
earned that her dearest friend, almost 


} 


_was to marry the man who had crushed 


hted her best hopes. Yes, the traitor, 
; may have already supposed, was none 
rthan Harvey Carter. Diary, you may 
ine the effect of this communication on 
foritean better be imagined than told. 
not attempt to deseribe my feelings. 
fice it, they were those of anger, humilia- 
She died in 


grief for Fanny. a 


lays. I remained with her till her 

n heart ceased to throb, and folded her 
'son her breast, closed her eyes, saw her 
side her father, to rest, and the same 
yreturned home. Carter was absent from 
ty, and returned just in time for Mrs, 
throp’s party last evening. I was talking 


James Monroe, Fanny's brother, w! 
We both saw him, 


reyes met, and I knew that James was 


en 
ntered the room. 
ng of his dead sister. Carter saw with 
nl was conversing, and was somewhat 
sed 


red him 


when he addressed me. 1 an- 


coldly, and taking James’ arm, 


7 


CAAA APLAAAAAALAAAAAAAYS 


Among a number of excellent toasts given 


ta late festival ina Western city, we find 


o™ 


The admire 


ladies—we 


m decause of their beauty, respect them 
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went to another part of the room. Several 
times he sought an ¢ pportunity for speaking 
with me. I studiously avoided him, and you 
wrongly attributed it to a des'¢n to flirt wit 

him. Now, Mary, tell me, have { not doi 
ht? 
possessed wealth, sought to marry me that 


rig hie never loved me, but because 


tnight thereby furnish the means for mit 


tering to his selfishness. For thet he broke 
Fanny’s heart, and would you counsel me to 
wed her destroyer Y 

“No, Kate! No woman, unless heartless ss 
himself, would wed him, did she understand 
the circumstances as [ now do. Forgive me, 
Kate—my Kate, for judging you w rongly as 
I did, and perhaps chiding too harshly.” 

* Mary, seeing things as you did, you were 
perfectly right. To-day I received a note 
from him asking permission to see me this 
afternoon, 
this 


’ 


I answered in the affirmative, 


and aflernoon terminates our inter- 
course.’ 

Mr. Carter called as she expected, and Kate 
did as every true woman should do with one 
of his character; that is, dismissed him for- 
ever, alter informing him of her cognizance of 
the facts she had before related to her cou- 
it 


deeply 


sin. He attempted justification, but 


availed him nothing, and, angered and 
mortified, he left her presence. He really 
loved her as well as he was capa! le of loving 
any one, and her re jection and the knowledge 
that she was acquainted with his heartless 
treatment of Fanny Mosiroe, which he was 
pleased to term an unmeaning flirtation, was 
About four- 


centleman 


too much, and he left the citv. 


teen mouths afterwards a was 


At 


one of the stopping places his attention was 


travelling on the cars in western N, Y. 


attracted by the entrance of a couple of ladies, 
each attended by a gentleman. He gazed a 


few moments, and left the car. His name 


was Harvey Carter, and the others were 
Kate and her cousin Mary, with their hus 
bands, James Monroe and Allan Ford. They 


were on their bridal tour. 


because of their virtue, adore them because 
of their intelligence, and love them because 


we can’t helpit!” 
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108 THE DYING 


THE DYING MOTHER 


“O,. if there be within the human heart 

A feeling holier than all else beside, 

It is the love that Warms a4 mother’s breast 
E’en for a sinning child—the only tie 
That death alone can sever, and is felt 
Till the Jast throb of feeling is at rest.” 

On my arrival at New York, [ learned 
that my mother was in the last stages of con- 
sumption, if alive. My mother was the only 
being on earth who had a hold on my con- 
science. She had made an impression on 
my heart which infidelity itself could not 
The idea of seeing her no more 

I therefore hastened up the 


eradicate. 
was agony. 
North River as far as Kinderhook, took a 
seat in the earliest stage, and hurried on to- 
wards home, agitated with a thousand fearful 
apprehensions. 

The sun was just rising over my native 
hills when IT alighted at my father’s door. 
All was still! 
loud rap, when my sister opened the door, 


I was just about to giver 


and bade good morning to the watcher, who 
was just departing, and pressed me to her 
throbbing bosom. ‘My brother, have you 
come?” was all that she could articulate, and, 
weeping, led the way to my mother’s room. 
She stepped lightly in, withdrew the cur- 
ain slightly from her bed, and left the room. 
Tie scene she anticipated would be too ten- 
der for her feelings. I walked softly to the 
bed; my mother seemed to be dozing; her 
face was turned from me, and so pale, so 
emaciated, that my first impression was, that 
she was dead. But a smile passing over her 
features convinced me of my mistake. I saw 
her lips moving—I heard a whisper—I leaned 


” 


over her. ‘I come—I come,” said she. “I 


come, | come.” Then opening her eyes, she 
said, “am I here? Oh! T thought I was 


‘Where, mother,” said I, tender- 


hero.” 


¢ 
ly. There,” said she, pointing upward. I 
drew back, so that she supposed it was my 
sister who spoke. ‘“ Hark!’ said she, again. 
I moved instinctively forward and listened. 
She repeated : 

“Hark! They whisper, angels say 

Sister apirit, come away.” 


“TI come,” said she again, “to join your 


AND THE 


MOTHER. 





INFIDEL SON, 
































everlasting song.” A smile near), : 
lighted up her features. [ gazoeq .. : 
moment, and in spite of my inf , 
science, reason, my better ie lou 
pered unitedly, * these are the, 
of the religion of the Bible.” ee 
Alarmed at my own thoughts, | ‘ 
curtain close and walked to the wip, : 
awe came over me. I felt for o he 
awful goodness was; I seemed to } ; kK. 
presence of some all-pervading pir ~ 
locked out—the sun was climb 9 ee 
blue horizon, and pouring his beams ¢ 
face of ‘nature. Who made that s : 
whispered in my ear. * He maket = 
to rise on the evil and the good,” by: wis 
ory replied, I twirled my wat h-key ; ee 
trembling fingers. I caucht up a | ‘ 
turned over the Jeaves with a trepidat . 
haste that showed how deeply I was ay a 
and how absent my busy mind; for] i 
the most foreign idea what book I ly te 
hand. IJ heard again my mother's v 8 
liastened back to her bed just to hear wr 
peat: " 
“Then shall I see, and hear, and ™ 
All I desired or wished below ; 
Still more agitated, I wiped aw a 
tears which | thought it weakness t ake ) 
and with a secret and repelled convict vf, “a 
the reality of vital godliness, was ; i , 
leave the room, when, recollecting thi ‘ 2 
in my hand, I went back to lay it or a 
table—when casting my eye, for t 7 
time on the open page, I read : ; * 
* Lorenzo, dost thou feel these arguments eth to { 
Or is there naught but vengeance ca i 
Lifting my eye to the top of the pag og 
read, the “Infidel Reclaimed.” I dashed t of 
book from me, and hurried out of the r 
On entering the breakfast-room, [ metn i his s 
father, who welcomed me home with the t 
than usual parental kindness, and inqnir 308 
I had seen my mother. I replied 1 
seen her, but had not spoken wit 
“She is a poor, weak, bewildered wom, rtable 
said he. I felt myself gathering streng Fiends e 
from the assertion. “You must,” he co 1b 


tinued, “arm yourself with fortitude, a 





THE 


keep a perfect control of your feel- 
rpresence. In her wild moments 
te _and touching in many of her 
but we know she is not herself.” 
: - with surprising firmness, said, that 
- her father might think of her mo- 
had the clearest evidence that she 
most perfect use of her reason; and 
er body was fast wasting away, her 
rd man was renewed day by day.” I 
, look of inquiry on my sister; her 
os were lighted up with the sarne glow 
- which I had seen in the face of my 
: My father rose, muttered some- 
yt enthusiasm and the priest-ridden 

nd left the room. 
vate talk with my sister convinced 
ta surprising change had taken place 
- own feelings on the subject of religion, 
|had seen her. Conscience again re- 
_*Dost thou feel these arguments, 
: there naught but vengeance can be 


‘or breakfast [ hastened again to the 
n. My mother was awake, had been 
ed that l was there, and received me 
perfect composure. ‘One thing have 
sired of the Lord, and he has given me 
sire of my heart,” said she, with a 
civing me a The 
query of Br. Young still sounded in 


maternal kiss. 
ears, “ Dost thou feel these arguments !” 
ly mother said that day was to be a 
. day with her; she was, at the “elev- 
ir,” about to unite with the church 
t,and very possibly with the church 
hant: and added, that it would be a 
ant exchange to go from communion on 
to fruition in Heaven. In the after- 
the clergyman and several others came, 
reparations were made for the adminis- 
The family 
My father 
s seat in a window in a remote corner 


of the Lord’s Supper. 
| desired to be present. 


room, and sat motionless during the 
ves,as if he had not power to move. 
ldren were arranged near the bed. 
ier was raised by pillows to as com- 
2» 8 position as possible; still her 
s expressed a fear that the exercises 
| be too fatiguing for her in her weak 
“Fear nothing but sin,” said she, 
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sweetly ; “I feel strenethened for the scenes 
before me, and expect that this will be my 
lust work—-but it is well.” 

After these solemn and impressive scenes 
were ended, my mother sddressed my father 
in the language of affectionate warning ; 
then began with the youngest child, and as 
cended in her address or admonitions, till she 
had spoken to all of them but me. She bade 


au 
them farewell—gave her hand to each of her 
Christian friends, and they departed. 

My mother, thought I, feels that my case 
is hopeless, and desires to leave me to pursue 
my own chosen path to ruin. Tears rushed 
to my eyes; but I suppressed them, and 
strove hard to escape from the inward voice 
which continued to repeat “ Dost thou feel 
these arguments?” I rose to leave the rooin. 
She called me back, and asked me to take a 
seat near the bed. She beckoned to my sis- 
ter to leave the room. “ Alone with God,” 
said she, and raising her hands to Heaven, 
pleaded for strength to do her cuty, her last 
duty to her first-born son—lamented that she 
had, through fear of man, acted with so little 
decision—had done so little to save her child- 
ren—appealed to Him who seeth in secret, 
for well she knew how her life had been one 
and bitter re- 


pentance ; but thanked God that he had at 


of stifled hopes, slavish fear, 


last given her the victory through our Lord 


Jesus Christ. Then turning to me, she 


alluded to my infidelity, and presented to me 
a volume of the Scriptures, with Watson's 
Apology for the Bible, and Young’s Night 
* Dost these argu- 


was again repeated to 


Thoughts. thou feel 


ments 0’ my soul, 


“ My son,” said she, taking my hand in hers, 


“! know you are an infidel. I know you re- 
ject the Bible asa revelation from God. | 
have, with painful interest, watched the pro- 
gress of scepticism in your young mind. | 
know the art and sophistry with which it was 
mingled with your earliest mora] perceptions. 
{ know the arguments by which it has been 
defended—how soothing its doctrines are to 
cult. Ihave felt its influence, and I fee] 
for you all that a mother in my circumstances 
feel. 
creeping over my frame. 


can The icy chill of death is now 
This is the last 
effort of my maternal love. Life is fast 


ebbing away—time seems fast receding, and 
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eternity is fast opening with all its solemn 


reality to t 


done quick] 


ny View, 


What [ do, must be 


y. The grave is re dy tor me. 


My house is set in order, all my work on 


earth is done, except a few parting words to 


you, my fir 


st-born son. 


one question, which I wish you to answer to 


God and to your own conscience. 


wish me to 


of Voltaire or Thomas Paine? 


Do 


you 


die a believer in the dark creed 


If sO, 


step 


forward with me to the tomb, which, in the 


light of infidelity, is dark as darkness it 


self 


Death ig an eternal sleep, an utter extinction 


of being. 


capable of 


This thinking, reasoning mind, 


so much expans.on, cultivation, 


and enjoyinent, must go out, like an expiring 


taper, lose 
exist, like t! 
has renderet 
been a wear 


the shadow 


its consciousness, und cease to 


' 
1 ve 


sats that perish. 


Infidelity 


1 my lite wretched ; the past has 


e 2 +1 
of Geach. 


‘y way—all the future is dark as 


Mhere is nothing in 


Heaven, or on earth that can give a ray of 


light, or hope, or consolation, to the dying 


infidel. 


Should you name the promizes—the 


deist’s God never made a revelation of hin 


self to man. 


Should you speak of Him whom 


the apostle calls the Resurrection and the 


Life—he is an impostor. 
} 


Do you speak of 


prayer—the God of the deist is not a prayer- 


hearing God—it is an effrontery to call upon 


His name. 


Come with a licentious song, or 


an idle jest—say something to stifle reflec- 


tion, and quiet the forebodings of guilt, and 


you give him a partial relief. 
short reprieve : 


But it 


Is a 


the King of Terrors will not 


be put off with a jest, or charmed with a 
song, or bribed with money, or foiled by peaceful clay, then at my father, t 


sophistry; the last convulsive pang comes 


on—the spirit struggles with the clay—it 


bursts its frail enclosure, and is gone—gone. 


Where, oh, where ? 


the departed deist where he chooses to leave 


himself—n 


your mother to die thus? 


not, eannot! And thanks be to God, I do 


darkness. 


Now, do you wish 


Oh, no, you do 


MOTHE 


R. 


hope and confidence in the God of , 


tion strengthens, brightens, Pes 


like a river, pours its balmy ing 


soul’s delichted visio 


capacities, 


my Father, Christ my Sav our, and} 


Sp rit 


Let me first ask you of God and Heaven fill my alread 


Eternity and immortal Jite , 


I—unutteruhle + 


vt 


| feel the assurance t 


my Comforter; 


that I shal 


? “ P " 
an unclouded vision of the glories 


palaces; that all that is now dar 


or high, to my present limited cans 


b > UNiVids 


denes, and grace, 


4 


will 


1 and understood, Nat 


furnish t 


eternal research; the perfections 


butes of God, an endless intelleetys| 
and redemption, an everlasting song 

“And not only shall my immorts 
live, but my ‘ body shall! 


! 
aiso rest 


The Resurrection has rolled away t 


from the sepulchre, illuminated that 


closure, and swallowed up death 


My Saviour, Jesus, the sinner’s 


with me, when all other friends forse 


and his presence is sweet—is sweet 


my son,”’—s 


gasped—and sunk back on 
called the family in haste—she 


The smile and look of peace, and } 


he 


would 


have 


or 
aa 


pre CPE 
her } 


joy, still rested on her features, 


was pale—he trembled, and sank int 


beside her. 


My sister calmly cl 


ther’s eyes, while her face shone w 


as did the face of Moses on the n 


vision. 
I stood 


awe-struck. 


lovely, pions sister, 


a 
deformity. 


I saw the religion of 


I saw infide 


in its legitimate fruits, giving s 


My son, we must leave joy in the hour of afl} 


vy 


ict ion. 


triumphant departure of a be! 


brighter, better world. 


sinner. I 


Saviour of sinnere 


Saw 


my 


remedy—it 


revealed in 


lity 


) 


+ 


I looked first 


I had s 


} saw inyre.! 


not die thus. But, while life recedes, my neglected and despised book, the Bib’ 


OOOO 


However oppressed truth may be for a time, 


she will, at last, rise above her oppression. 


alse 


riends may betray her; inconsiderate advocates 
friends may J 


Mother's 


may weaken her influence, or suspend 


for the present; but in due time sh 


he w 


her proper seat, and sway her righti 


i 
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towing afticle may be considered as rather 
of place in a work like the Garland; but as it 
= fa very important subject, and gives some 
frmation, we have been induced to give it a 
We were not b fore aware that the loathsome 


por hadever been so extensive, or its 


fema!l 
formidab’e. Dr. Jenner certainly deserves 
srude of wankind for hia wonderful discovery. 


p 
(aR. 


\) more fatal or formidable disease has 


‘ 

-scourged the human race than one— 
- hapnily becoming the subject for history 
evidence 


, emall-pox. Authoritative 


‘late years been adduced to show that 

ted in the Mosaic period, end in China 
ngs been known from the earliest ages. 
the fearful plagues which from time 
time, on various portions of the earth’s 
-e, have swept myriads into untimely 
s, were no other than devastating visit- 
sof this drea led disease ; and even pur- 
z its ordinary course, it carried off one in 
In Ceylon, 


‘een of all that were born. 
ke out, entire villages were 


ever it bro 
loned; and in Thibet, on one occasion, 
capital was deserted for three whole 
is, Inthe Russian empire, two millions 
man beings died of small-pox in twelve 
ths. Bernouilli calculated that fifteen 
ns fell victims to it every twenty-five 
rs, taking the whole world, or six hundred 
sand annually, of which number not less 
, two hundred and ten thousand were 
ated for Europe alone. And to come 
‘nto more recent times, the readers of 


‘ir. Catlin’s work on the Indians of North 
{nerica Will remember the terrible accounts 
‘the destruction of whole tribes by this 


nalady. Regarded as inevitable, it 
ealso to be considered as irremediable, 
the world submitted to its ravages as a 
In 1714, Dr. Timoni, of 


ntinople, published a work on the 
] 


mity of fate. 


met 


t 


ject; and to the good sense, courage, and 
nee of Lady M. W. Montagu, who 
vised her son to be inoculated in the Turkish 
| by Mr. Maitland, surgeon tothe em- 
sy, England is indebted for the counter- 


oon 


tng practice. In 1722, her daughter was 


‘culated in this country by the same gen- 


mn: and the method was generally 
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adopted until 1740, when it had fallen nearly 


into disuse; but favorable accounts coming 
from abroad, it was egain revived; and, to 
propagate the salutary modification, the then 
Princess of Wales caneed two of her danugh- 
inoculated, 


ters to be The new remedy, 


however, met with great opposition. Some 
denounced it as an attempt, “at once impious 
and unavailing, to counteract the visitations 
of an all-wise Providence ;” asserting that, 
in the case of adults who voluntarily submitted 
themeel ves to it, the crime was that of suicide; 
but in respect to children, “it was horrid 
murder of the liftle unoffending innocents.” 
It was anathemutized from the pulpits as an 
invention of Satan, and its “ abettors” as 
sorcerers and atheists. A clergyman of Lon- 
don, named Massey, declared that it was no 
new ait, as Job had been inoculated by the 
devil. 

Owing to the careless practice of the time, 
there was some showof rivht in the opposition. 
The infected were not kept separate from 
others; and as inoculation always produced 
the true disease in its usual infectious form, 
it became more widely disseminated, and the 
mortality frightfully increased. [In the year 
1S00, it broke out no less than twenty times 
in the Channel] fleet alone; and the records 
of the Asylum for the Indigent Blind showed 
that three fourths of those relieved lost their 
sight from small-pox. Its victims in Great 
Britain amounted to forty-five thousand annu- 
Condamine, 


ally; and the celebrated La 


pleading for the adoption of a remedy in 


France, said, * La petite verole nous ce- 


Al 


cime’—“ The small-pox decimates us. 
Such were the fatal effects of a disease de- 
scribed by Sir Matthew Hale, even in those 
who recovered, as “the very next degree to 
absolute rottenness, putrefaction, and death 
itself.” 

The world was in this distressing condition 
when a remedy at once mild, harmless, and 
effectual, first attracted the attention of Jen- 
ner, then a young men pursuing his studies 
under a practitioner at Sodbury, in Glouces- 
tershire; where the subject of small-pox being 


mentioned in the presence of a country girl 
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whocame for advice, she exclaimed, * I cannot 
take that disease, for [ have had the cow-pox.” 
t was the first time that the popular notion, 
which was not atall uncommon in the dis- 
trict, had been brought home to him with 
force and influence. Most happily, the im- 
pression then made was never eflaced. 
Young as he was, and insufficiently ac- 
quainted with any of the laws of physiology 
or pathology, he dwelt with deep interest on 
the communication which had been casually 
made to him by a peasant, and partly foresaw 
the vast consequences involved in so remark- 
able a phenomenon.”? Possessing much pa- 
tience and firmness of purpose, Jenner was 
willing to wait the fruition of his ideas ; and 
contented himself at first with speaking of 
the prophylactic virtues of the cow-pox 
among his friends, which he recommended 
them to investigate. But they treated it as 
an idle notion; and as he persisted in bring- 
ing it before them, they threatened to expe! 
him from their society, “if he continued to 
harass then with so unprofitable a subject.” 
His firmness of purpose came to his aid; he 
persevered in his inquiries. It was contin- 
ually argued, in reply to his assertions, * The 
evidence is altogether so inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory, that we put no value on it, 
and cannot think that it will lead to any 
thing but uncertainty and disappointment.” 
His opinions, in many instances, met with 
abhorrence and contempt, and were treated 
with general inditference. 

Jenner was fortunate in possessing the 
friendship of the celebrated John Hunter, 
under whom he had studied in London, and 
to whom he communicated his views. The 
reply of the great anatomist supported and 
stimulated his courage—“ Don’t think, but 
try; be patient, be accurate.”. He knew 
how to wait. In 1775, his ideas and pros- 
pects began to assume a definite form: he 
foresaw something of the great work before 
him. To one of his friends, te whom he had 
explained his theory, he said, “I have 1n- 
trusted a most important matter to you, which 
I firmly believe will prove of essential bene- 
fit to the human race.” He vaccinated his 
own son on three different occasions. Many 
years, however, elapsed, before he had an 
opportunity of completing his experiments, 
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in the course of which a formidat), 
was encountered: he found that, 
not, in every case, an effectual prey, 
the small-pox. This led him to, is 
true from the spurious vaccine " 
which the former alone produces any 
action on the constitution. "Thoyeh+ 
pointed, it did not discourage him, _[], 
igated the facts, and arrived at last a: 
explanation. He talked of it: wero: 
his friends; and it was mentioned jn 
1788 by medical professors in the:y 
[In 1798, he published the result 
servations in a quarto of about seventy ; 
in which he gave details of tw: 
cases of successful vaccination on ind y 
to whom it was afterwards fuund t 
possible to communicate the small-pox ; 
by contagion or inoculation. After wi 
every sentence with the greatest care, it 
submitted to the judgment of his 
The work is interspersed with rer 
the identity of the matter in the cow, 


the heels of the horse, when suffering 


”) 


the disease known as “ crease,”} ar 
cludes, “ Thus far have I proceeded 
quiry founded, as it must appear, on t 
of an experiment in which, however, 
jecture has been occasionally 

order to present to persons well sit 
such discussions, objects for a more n 
investigation. In the mean time, | 
myself continue to prosecute this 


encouraged by the hope of its b 
essentially beneficial to mankind.” 
The publication of this work, so m 
and temperately written, immediately e) 
the greatest attention. In the same year! 
author had occasion to visit London, \ 
during his stay of nearly three montis, 
could not meet with a single person w 
to come forward to test the experiment. 


Cline, however, afterwards tried the vace: 


matter, and proved that, where it had ¢ 


* An inquiry into the Causes and Ef 
Variole Vaccine; a disease discovered ins 
western counties of England, particularly G 
shire, and known by the name of the Cow-Pox 

tItisnow known “that there are at least f 
mals—namely, the horse, the cow, the sheep 
goat—which are affected with a disorder com: 
to man, and capable of securing him from 
pears to be a malignant form of the same dis 
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k 
) the system, it was impossible to attention, has ever been the first ol) 
cute stnull-pox to the same person. my pursuit; and should it appear, in the pre- 
jes, Whose names are deserving of sent instance, that I have been led into error, 
_lJady Ducie and the Countess of fond as I may appear of the offspring of my 
,—broke through the prejudices of labors, I had rather see it perish at once, then 
» and caused their children to be exist and do a public injury.” 
rod. The countenance and co-opera- Many eminent professional men now ap- 
che higher classes of London were in peared to favor his views, while others re- 
rt secured by the instrumentality of ceived them with derision and distrust. 


inspector-general of military Some doubted all the ficts 


if i Lf ana 


rt 


LDS 


s: and it appeared that females were duced in his “Inquiry ;” « second purty de- 


4 reasons ad- 


nepicuous in the good work; arising, nied the merit of bringing forward a fuet 


’ 


from their natural anxiety as mo- which had been long known in obscure 
r the safety of their offspring. Ludy places in the country ; a third affirmed that 
n urged the professional men in her every thing relating to it had yet to be dis- 
rhood to adopt the practice. In the covered; and a fourth, that the discoverer’s 
ng year the children of the Duke of opinions were worth nothing—thet he had 
.e. then residing at Bushy, were vac- originally obtained the vaceine virus from 
and a feeling began to spread in another practitioner; and, even admitting 
‘the protective remedy. his reasons, the protective powers of the new 
er watched for the realization of his remedy would be lost after the lapse of four 
es, The happiness appeared to be his years. The declared enemies to the practice 
removing, from among the list of human were less fatal to its suecess than its pre- 
ses, one of the most mortal that ever tended friends: the latter had a professional 
rred our race.” But the opposition was status, which lent authority to their state- 
og; and first, after the publication of ments, that imposed on the unthinking part 
<“Inquiry,” came that of Dr. Ingenhousz of the community. Experiments were made 
—: name celebrated in medical and scientific at the Small-pox Hospital in London, which 
-y. He was on a visit to Lord Lans- proved most disastrous to the infant cause ; 
; at his seat in Wiltshire, when, hear- as, from want of care, the true variolous 
facase of small-pox in a man who had matter, as Jenner expressed it, was * con- 
eriously caught the cow-pox while milking taminated” with small-pox, and differed in 
: dairy, he wrote to Jenner, pointing out effect but very slightly from the real disease. 
mischief his doctrine would cause, This drew upon him the indignation of the 
iid it prove erroneous.” Jenner re- metropolitan practitioners: who, however, as 
temperately and conclusively; but his it was afterwards established, had been actu- 
onent, who signed himself “physician to ally disseminating the tainted matter over 
emperor and king,” became “rude, and many parts of England and the continent. 
oly imperious,” in proportion as his argu- In 1799, Dr. Woodville, a physician of 
ts were confuted. We are informed London, published a report throwing doubts 
‘“he knew no more of the real nature of on the real efficacy of vaccination, which 
s-pox than Master Selwin did of Greek.” tended to check the high expectations that 
‘said Jenner, writing toa friend, “’Tis had been formed of it. Another member of 
‘e to shoot straws at an eagle. * * My _ the medical profession, Dr. Pearson, lectured 
'smust not desert me now: brick-bats on the subject, and issued circulars, offering 
stile weapons of every sort are flying to distribute the matter to all who applied ; 
‘around me. * * My experiments move thus constituting himself the chief promoter 
, but [have all to do single-handed.” In of the new method, to the prejudice of the 
tsulsequent letter to Ingenhousz, he ex- discoverer, to whom his nephew wrote, “ All 
ns, “Ere I proceed, let me be permitted your friends agree that now is your time to 
serve that truth in this and every other establish your fame and fortune: but if you 


gical inquiry that has occupied my delay taking a personal active part any 
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+ . - 
longer, the opportunity will be lost forever.” 


It had been intimated to Jenner, that if he 
would settle in London, he might command 
He ob- 


serves in his reply, “Shall I, who, even in 


a practice of £10,000 per annum. 


the morning of my days, sought the lowly 





and sequestered paths of life—the valley, 
and not the I, now my 
evening is fast approaching, hold myself up 


mountain—shall 


as an object for fortune and for fame!” 

But the good cause continued to make 
progress. Its author, in a letter written to 
the Princess Louisa, at Berlin, in December 





of the same year, states that 5000 persons 
had then been vaccinated, and afterwards 
exposed to the contagion of small-pox; but 
without any ill effect. Lord Egremont took 
great pains, in a correspondence with Jenner, 
to clear up the anomaly arising from impure 
vaccination at Petworth, where he took all 
the patients, fourteen in number, into his 
mansion, to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease. This nobleman subsequently became 
one of the most zealous promoters of the new 
method, 

Notwithstanding the violent and unscrupu- 
lous opposition manifested in many quarters, 








In this same 
year attempts were made to form vaccine in- 
stitutions for gratuitous vaccination, in which 
Bath took the lead, followed soon after by 
London. At the head of the latter was Dr. 
Pearson, of whom mention has been already 
He arrogated to himself all the 


the new cause made progress. 


made. 
honors and advantages as head of the estab- 
lishment ; and, following his “ rule of doing 
justice,” as he. stated in a letter to Jenner, 
had reserved for him the honor of “ extra- 
corresponding physician.” Jenner declined 
the offered dignity, and wrote to Lord Egre- 
mont his objections to the plan proposed by 
Dr. Pearson—the man who had denied and 
distorted his experiments—and declared firm- 
ly against any compromise or contradiction 
of his own views. Although a fierce war 
was then raging, the fame of the new remedy 
found its way to the continent. Drs. Odier 
and Peschin, of Geneva, wrote and lectured 
on the subject: and in the two following 
years, 1500 persons were vaccinated in that 
city. It was known in America before it 
had been heard of in Paris. Dr. Waterhouse, 


” 
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of Massachusetts, first made the 4.. 


t » & 
public acquainted with it, throy + ? 
dium of the newspapers, as “8 ” 
Curious in the Medical Line.” | - P ? ‘ 
dent Jefferson, with his sons-in-lqy . , wal 
ated nearly two hundred persons an call ‘ : 
own connexions. At the same ; ci 
reached our colony of Newfoundland val 

Soon after, a vaccine instity 4 " 
opened in Paris, superintended by ; peastife’ 
tees appointed to obtain precise int, ndote, 
through whose labors the salutary ; , did t 
was made known throughout Franc omt 
Spanish government, in 1800, took ah 
question with extraordinary zeal, a Jenne! 
out an expedition to convey vacei: as (OWE 
their South American colonies, [py ]<)) , vaccine 
mission was sent to carry it to Gibr wor 
Malta; and in the same year Dr, \\ hed 
accompanied Sir Ralph Aberercmhy’ ssiciat 
to Egypt, and vaccinated great ae covert 
the troops. It was also introduced a the Br 
mo, where, in the preceding year, » se 
sons had died of small-pox: and into ten i 
vessels of war by Dr. Trotter, physician @ e of 
the fleet, who said, in one of hiis letters, “Tip arly kn 
Jennerian insulation will be deserved remedy 
corded as one of the greatest blessings 1» thlmlmereetiy 
navy of Great Britain that was ever exter inves, as 
to it.” It was eagerly welcomed in Ge: sid to | 
many: and the successful vaccinat ew. It 
Princess Louisa caused its effective int: Moditert 
tion into Prussia, the result of wh Bizin, be 
the foundation of a Royal Inoculation Ins troduced 
tute at Berlin. In Vienna, the use of te Jonian J 
new remedy was at first forbidden, having hod to 
been confounded with small-pox ineculat gas cl 
the restrictions were, however, soon remor wax unt 
and some of the most successful experimen! then pac 
performed in that city. At Bruno, in ‘i It arrive 
via, a philanthropic nobleman, Count flvg ral, | 
de Salm, exerted himself by the distributy fund to 
of rewards and treatises, to disseminate ! the Atla 
practice in that part of the empire. A a tedious 
ple was erected and dedicated to Jenner, Tinces o 
which his birthday is still annually ce 0 China 
brated. The 

In 1801, the vaccine was sent from Dresqee', th 
lau to Moscow, where the empress-dow22e—miore a 
“zealously promoted the new practice,” 1% 120 
desired that the name of Vaccinoff shou’? nated, 
given to the first infant—a female—su binge ection 
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She sent a diamond ring to Jenner, 


+ 


t 
wih & le 
e of “her gratitude to him who ren- 


tter signed by her own hand, ex- 


Hered this signal service to humanity.” 
or replied, that the in perial favor was 

, or him alone; “it will be felt by the 

, » world; for sanctions like these will 
orally tend to extinguish prejudice.” In 
Denmark and Sweden, so effectual were the 
a res taken for the propagation of the 
te, that the small-pox was extirpated, 


jad did not return for twenty years; and in 
Wirtemburg, penalties were exacted from all 
hhose WhO neglected vaccination. 
Jenner himself offered one thousand guin- 
as towards fitting out a ship to convey the 
ine to Asia, when it had been delayed 
the parsimony of the government. It 
syed the East Indies in LSUL; and the 
cians at Bombay corresponded with the 
«overer on the subject. The co-operation 
‘the Brahmins, and the favor of the natives 
re secured by a trick. 
rtten in Sanserit, an old paper, purporting 
te of great antiquity, and to have been 
uly known in the country, in which the 
rmnedy was recommended; and appealed 
lirectly to the religious feelings of the na- 


A short poem was 


tyes, as the ** wonderful preventive” was 
si to have been originally derived from a 
ow, It was carried to Africa by way of the 
Mediterranean; and in 1802, Lord and Lady 
Bigin, being then on a tour, successfully in- 
trduced it into Turkey, Greece, and the 
Join Islands. The matter was sent over 
hoi to Bagdad, on lint secured between 
gis closely sealed, and dipped in melted 
wex until it became covered by a solid ball, 
tea packed in a box with paper shavings. 
It arrived safe, and succeeded at the first 
tal. In other instances, the matter was 
mind to be efficacious after twice crossing 

e Atlantic, and retained its virtues during 

tedious mission through the remotest pro- 

nes of the Russian empire to the borders 
0 China, 

The progress of the “extirpator” was 
nei, that in 1802 it was stated, in evidence 
wore a committee of the house of commons, 
Sat 2,000,000 of persons had then been vac- 
ated, of whom not one had died of the 
“ection. These numbers were, however, 
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but as all proportion of what they might 
have been, had the practice of vaccination 
been allowed to have free course—unop- 
posed by ignorance, prejudice, or selfisliness. 
Though there were many to do justice to the 
immortal discovery, yet a host of others, on 
very slender yrounds, raised a fierce and 
even of its 


friends took the pains to make themselves 


clamorous opposition. Few 
well acquainted with the principles of the 
new method. A * faction” of physicians got 
up a spirited opposition in the papal states, 
and reported that vaccination had been for- 
bidden and abandoned in The 
most ridiculous and absurd reports were pub- 


lished. 


England. 


A lady complained that, since her 
daughter was vaccinated, “she covghs like a 
cow, and has grown hairy all over her body ;” 
and in one part of the country the practice 
was discontinued, because those who “had 
been inoculated in that manner bellowed 
like bulls.” A Mr. Gooch, of Suffolk, had, 
with his wife, vaccinated 611 patients, of 
which he observes—* In spite of all ignorant 
prejudice, and wilful misrepresentations, this 
wonderful discovery is spreading far and wide 
in this country. 
lated in Hadleigh were absolutely pelted, 
and driven into their houses if they appeared 
out.” 

The same arguments that had been used 
nearly a century earlier against small-pox 
inoculation, were directed against vaccina- 
tion; while, in Switzerland, pastors were 
recommending it from their pulpits, the most 
uncompromising hostility was shown in other 
places. Ehrmann, of Frankfort, undertook 
to prove from Scripture, and the writings of 
the fathers, that ‘vaccine was nothing less 
than Antichrist.” Sermons, abounding in in- 
vective, were preached against it. The 
leading physician of Philadelphia pronounced 
it to he “too beastly and indelicate for 
In later years, the cele- 
it, in his 


The first people we inecu- 


polished society.” 
brated Cobbett also denounced 
sledge-hammer style, as “ beastly,”’ and unfit 
for adoption. 

Dr. Rowley, a physician of London, was, 
perhaps, more violent in his attacks than any 
other opponent; and his work is so far use- 
ful, as it gives us the sum of the arguments 
used against vaccination, and shows at the 
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same time to what extreme lengths individ- 
unis may be carried by passion and prejudice. 
‘The doctor set himself up as the hero of anti- 
vaccination; for which he formed a society 
to examine all cases of failures, and of small- 
pox aller vaccination, which he condemned 
as a “greasy, horse-heeled project. The 
sooner cow-pox infatuation is abandoned in 
toto, so much the better for society. * * The 
world has been vipor-broth mad—tar water 
mad—magnetism mad—cow-pox mad. * * 
Cow-pox devastation—all supported by igno- 
rance, knavery, folly, and false faith, * * 
Those will be considered the greatest ene- 
mies to society who longest persist in spread- 
ing the criminal and murderous evil. * * 
Chase from their houses all who propose 
vaccination. * * Glaring tyrrany, to 
force vaccination on the poor, * * The 
world did not require cow-pox; the cow-pox 
Earth 
trembled ! and Heaven profusely shed tears, 
* * The most excellent physicians are 


was forced into the world. * #* 


always modest, candid, and unassuming ;” 
whilst vaccinators are * infatuated visionists,” 
who pursue an “ irrational and destructive 
Wild, light-headed adherents, who 
have distinguished themselves by ignorance.” 
The doctor appears to have exhausted the 
vocabulary to find terms for the expression 
of his abuse, which was not unproductive of 
evil. It was proved that, although vaccina- 
tion was performed gratuitously at the 
Bloomsbury dispensary, yet not a single 
person applied during the several months 
of the year 1806. An able reply was pub- 
lished by a surgeon named Blair, who turned 


practice. 


the doctor's weapons upon himself, in a pam- 
phlet whose title was quoted from one of his 
learned opponent’s fiery paragraphs: it was 
entitled “ l'be Vaccination Contest; or Mild 
Humanity, Reason, Religion, and ‘Truth, 
against tierce, unfeeling Ferocity, overbear- 
ing Insolence, mortified Pride, and Despera- 
tion.” 

The attacks on the invaluable discovery 
were, at the same time, vigorously carried on 
in other quarters. We should be at a loss to 
understand the motives of so much hostility, 
did we not see something of the kind in our 
own day, in the sneers occasionally bestowed 


on novel matters of science, ‘yy, 

however, triumphed. Ribaldry, o... _ THE 
abuse have dwindled down toa mer 
and are scarcely or never heard, 


of a great man is ever attend 
The nations of antiquity would 


4 


altars to Jenner’s memory, or stam. a «Wet 
effigy on their coins—as Was t 
some of the states of Greece, and was 
by the citizens of Cos in honor of } \eir 
tryman, Hippocrates. Cuvier said. «' 
cine were the only discovery of thy 
it would serve to render it illustrious fi | 
ever.” om Ui 
Part of Jenner’s reward was in the lov» — 
he received from al! quarters of the wor ns 
filled with expressions of grateful revere ; a a 
and anticipations of the benefits of jj a 
covery. His case was brought befor oa i 
ment, and, not without opposition, the , ee 
of 30,0001. was voted to him in tw al ae 
It was proved that, had he kept vaccinatig os 
a secret, he might have made (x a e 
year; but he worked not for himself, Thy a 
chancellor of the exchequer said of it, duro a - 
the debate, that it was “the greatest, or , +P we 
of the most important discoveries to humag 
society that was made since the creat “siget 
man.” * 7 
But far greater the reward, in the on ag 
sciousness that he had saved to the word 
millions of lives, and secured humanity frog a 
its deadliest destroyer. It is not what ve ce 
underteke, but what we accomplish and cw. 2 a 
firm, that constitutes glory. Jenner died , ai 
with the title of benefactor to his kind. a bad et 
the words of his friend, Dr. Lettsom, “lis “ 
claim is that of having multiplied the human shed 
race, and happily invoked the goddess lated 
health to arrest the arm that scatters pes now he 
lence and death over the creation.” Ils 8 wf of | 
one of those English names with which in! an 
ligent foreigners are, as might be expected, YF 
most familiar. Often have such persons lhaie in 
taken to Westminster Abbey, and told thet ba of 
is devoted to the names of our great met, een 
asked for the monument of Jenner. Strange The sin 
to say, while much military prowess, now ( sh on 
little account, is there recorded, this troy i 
great and memorable man is without lis a 
stone, and likely long to remain so. ; 


Chambers’ (Edinburgh) Journ 
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g FATHER’S REWARD—A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHNSTON, 


“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap.” 


«We take no note of time but by its loss,” 
- ted the solemn bard whose inspiration 
a th the thickening gloom of night. A 
eoj sentiment 1s embodied in that other 
# equal beauty, 


sow blessings brighten as they take their flight !” 


éom the same principle of our nature, 
- apt to see in ourselves the tendencies 
syicious course only by its unhappy re- 
It is only when the problem is 

eyoht to its conclusion, and the fate it 
wit can no longer be averted, we see 

fearful but legitimate consequence of 
- which we have put in operation. 

Thus was it with the inhabitants of the 
j world, that, not till the fountains of the 
wit deep were broken up, and the rising 
piers had filled the valleys, and covered all 
,olains, and sweeping over the hill-tops, 
we walking with a vengeful majesty up 
» mountain sides, did they awake to the 
sity of their guilt, and the truthfulness of 
ah warnings. Thus were the cities of 
slain, in the midst of their scoffing and 
et abominations, surprised by the descend- 
y bolt of vengeance, and the sheets of 
ne, and the opening gulfs of fire. Thus, 
when the Saviour of man “came to his 
j,and hisown received him not,” after 
nd accomplished his mission, and was in 
actto consummate the universal sacri- 
z,the doomed race which rejected him, 
jested their readiness to believe on him, 
ow he would grant them this further 
mf of his power and godlike nature--to 
me down from the cross,” to which they 
joailed him, It was too late. The cup 
heir iniquity was full. The exhaustless 
ecy of Heaven deigned not to comply with 
woreasonable a demand. 
The simple tale I have to relate illustrates, 
mgiona smaller scale, yet, with a prac- 
bearing, and an individual interest, the 
me principle, 

> «@ 


In one of the eastern districts of Georgia, 
where pride of ancestry, and the pomp of 
wealth, and the ostentation of hospitality, 
constitute the prime virtues of society, few 
names could lay higher claim to such inher- 
itance than that of A. That one of the line 
of whom I write, added to these accessuries 
those personal qualities of heart which render 
the man amiable, affectionate, and truly gen- 
erous; and if an erroneous estimate of that 
which constitutes true honor and gentleman- 
ly character, would lead him to avenge a 
personal insult at the point of the sword, it 
was rather the fault of his education and the 
times, than of any sanguinary disposition of 
his. A natural haughtiness, fostered by the 
habitual exercise of mastership from infancy, 
and softened by contact with society, con- 
tributed, with his native amiability, to that 
courteous yet stately dignity of demeanor 
which imposed on the stranger an instinctive 
sentiment of high respect. Thus endowed 
by nature and inheritance, feared by the 
coward, courted by the brave, flattered by 
the vain, the recherche of every gay circle, 
Gregory A. grew into manhood, the envied 
model of the southern gentleman. 

Equally happy in his domestic relations, 
the mistress of his mansion and the mother 
of bis children, by her charms of person, her 
piquancy of wit, and a womanly dignity and 
grace, gave to his entertainments an un- 
rivaled eclat. 

* + * * * + 

Colonel A. was become the father of man- 
ly sons, and a beautiful daughter, in whom 
he already seemed to enjoy the gratification 
of his fondest hopes. Brilliant was the fete 
and loud the peals of mirth within that hall ; 
but amidst the festivities constantly wan- 
dered the eye of the father wherever that 
blooming daughter, jut bursting into woman- 
hood, moved through the giddy throng with 
a faultless ease; or, perhaps, encircled by a 
selected crowd in a retired nook, by the 
fascination of her swimming eyes, by the 
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native music which distilled from her lips, 
and by the elegance and beauty of her per- 
son, she seemed subduing the hearts of the 
proudest as with the power of the enchanter’s 
epell. 

Nor scarcely was his pleasure less, when, 
heading a band of choice spirits, he led forth 
his sons to the hardier exercises which, ac- 
cording to his creed, became youths of their 
rank. The sports of the field and the turf 
occupied their days, as did the card-room or 
the gay saloon their nights, Itis true that, 
sometimes, when indulging in the meaner 
vices inseparably connected with these, or 
when some new invention of profanity burst 
from his lips, a momentary flush of paternal 
shame would rise to his cheek, and a scruple 
whether such examples were befitting the 
father would slightly disturb his conscience ; 
but the voice of that silent monitor was soon 
drowned in the shout of a joyous pursuit, or 
in the revels of the Bacchanal board. And 
the world pronounced Colonel A. a happy 
man—happy above his equals, and only to be 
envied. Nay, he considered himself the 
happiest of mortals—supremely blest in the 
gift of such a daughter and such sons, and 
having to fear only the caprice of envious 
Fortune. 


* * * * * * 


It was in the mellow depths of autumn, of 
the year 1IS—. The idle fields, and the un- 
yoked mules, and the lengthened grin of the 
Ethiopian, proclaimed throughout the district 


a general holyday. In Gregory Hall, the | 


hurry of busy feet, and the cautious activity 
of busy hands, seeking to give a new ele- 
gance to whatsoever they touched, betokened 
an unwonted expectancy. The garniture of 
the ample saloons received that day ariditions 
of surpassing richness and magnificence, and 
all was adjusted with an exquisite and oft- 
repeated care. The vianda, too, were of the 
most costly and delicate kind. The fruits 
of all climates, and the products of the lands 
and the seas contributed of their bounty; 
and art vied with art to perfect and vary the 
sumptuous repast. In fine, whatever wealth 
could command, or taste and ingenuity 
could devise, was freely lavished on the 
occasion. 


Every object seemed to have 
the genera! display, the air o 
gayety. Even the apron of the 
slave was whiter than usual. jo 
more obsequious, his compliments , 


fuse, and his frequent laugh 


moait 
choicest notions of ge ntility, 


é 


t 


What mean these novel prep, a 
this busy array? They celebrate ‘ 
the paternal mansion, the recept; 
bride and the marriage fest); tic 
the younger of the two sons of ( 
* * - * * 


The sun was not much past the 


when, from the neighboring plantatior 
equipage, the chivalry, and the beay:; 
to centre in toward Gregory Hail, 
hour before sunset the company was , 
lected, and impatient eyes were sit 


\ 


toward the direction whence they ex. 
the maiden stranger and the hap yy 
Presently, bending round a hill, w! 
short distance, limited the view a 
main road, was seen a company of 1 
horse, who were immediately recogni: 
the van escort and attendants of the ¢ 
Behind these was a carriage, gay|y frey 
with the favorite companions of the 
who had the distinction to assist at tie cen 
monies. T'o these followed another carr 
led by a span of milk-white steeds, ai 
ing the nuptaul pair, attended by a sing! 
couple of their intimate friends, On + 
side of the carriage rode a waiter, bia 
Egyptian night, and tricked out in a kv 
fantastic livery. In the rear, at a mover 
interval, came two men, grave wil 
and authors to the alliance which was | 
being consummated. One seemed 
fullness and vigor of manlhiood, and, by ! 
lofty bearing, and scarcely less by the | 
step of his well-reined steed, betryt 
lordliness of spirit which acknowledge 
no superior. The other, who was by |! 
years his senior, possessed a form ¢ 
erect and imposing, and in his manner é 
nity not inferior, but subdued to a ge! 
ness which presented, even at the distait 
a striking contrast to his companion. 


* . * * * $ 


The waiting and the arrived are enter 
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The form- 
We cast 
he groups, and mark the prom- 


ato the drawing-room. 
presentation are over. 
wer 
. cgyres of the scene. 
: m 1s the principal centre of attraction, 
chom, for that evening, at 


least, the 
sage shall be paid, now standing at 
10 a of the saloon, is the young and 
pride. She was, perhaps, in her 
oth year, of regular features and sym- 
sarical form, fair, but not beautiful—at 
id she would not be called such in that 
: She was not a belle—she never had 
onesie did not aspire to be; but there 
» her open countenance an expression 
-voliness, one might alinost say of native 
ness, and in her manner an unstudied 
Jeyess and simplicity, which won invol- 


sary deference and kind regards. There 


tre in that assembly eyes that flashed 
ryter, tresses of more raven blackness, 
™ ies of a bolder if not a readier wit, and 
ms more gracile and sy!ph-like; but from 
these, and the intoxication of their 
urns, the eye and the heart turned with 
wase of relief to the simpler beauties of the 
thiul bride, and listened, with an intel- 
al relish, to the music of her silvery 
e, through which spoke the soul and the 
‘tofa furnished mind. The easy dignity 
which she received the adulatory at- 
entions that were lavished upon her, and the 
reedom with which she moved through the 
rowds, bestowing on all the sunshine of a 
sued cheerfulness, showed that she was 
ot unused to the refinements of society, nor 
nstranger to its conventional forms; yet an 
weasional surprise, or a shade of disappro- 
tation, that rose on her brow so slightly as 
mass unnoticed by the casual observer, be- 
inyed that the glitter and pomp of so much 
mrie,and the air of so much gratuitous 
nyety, Was not congenial with the deeper 
watiments of her heart. 
And he, the favored possessor of so much 
uvellence, on whom Fortune seemed 
secally to have smiled in that hour when 
éwon the hand of Isabella H.; he seemed 
“vided between the fruition of the present, 
wi golden dreams of the future. He was 
apy! Aye, who shall doubt it? He 
have sworn he had received from 
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Heaven an assurance and a guaranty of un- 
alloyed bliss for the rest of his life, 


proud ! 


And Colonel A., the noble and the 
he was too conspicuous to require further re- 
mark than that, bending from his imperial 
air by the combined influence of joy and 
wine, the unequalled flattery of his conde- 
scension and urbanity made him, with the 
fair sex, young and old, the acknowledged 
lion of the day. His progress through the 
assembly was marked by the moving mass 
of admirers around him, who 
thought it a sufficient distinction to have 
gained some token of favorable regard from 
the master of Gregory Hall. 


revolving 


But who is that venerable one, whose 
arrival was noticed in company with Colonel 
A., and who is already recognized as the 
father of Isabella? He stands apart from 
the multitude, and seems rather an observer 
than a participant of their joys. There is a 
manly beauty in his chiseled features which 
the furrows of age have not been able to de- 
stroy, and a something approaching to sub- 
limity in his high and expanded forehead, 
boldly relieved by the thinned and whitened 
locks which float gracefully back over his 
shoulders. His erect mien, bis saint-like se- 
renity and comeliness seem, in contrast with 
the lightness around him, heightened to an 
almost angelic expression of dignity and 
The few formal attentions di- 
rected to him, were courteously received, 
and answered with reserve; but when some, 
more familiar, addressed him as father H., 
and pressed upon him their warm congrat- 


meekness. 


ulations, he smiled upon them with a benig- 
nity which showed how well he merited that 
appellation. 

But who was father H.? Forty years 
previous to this date, he was looked upon by 
fond friends as a youth of high promise, se- 
cording to their worldly hopes; and he was 
filling that heart, capable of such noble 
development, with all vain projects of wealth 
and worldly aggrandizement. Through an 
humble instrumentality, the Spirit of God 
touched his heart, and brought him to re- 
pentance. 

Almost any other man wou!d have thought 
himself largely honored, that alliance had 
been sought with his family from such a 
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source; but father H. had penetrated, with 
a deeper knowledge, into the true interests 
of life; and he evidently looked upon the 
scene before him with increasing concern. 
When his daughter drew near, which she 
often did, as if to cheer him from a sadness 
which she felt was in his heart, and by her 
filial caresses had waked the tremulous mel- 
ody of his clear-toned voice, his face lighted 
up with a saintly expression of benevolence, 
which impressed a something of reverence 
on the mind of the vainest. But when his 
eye followed her movements through the 
room—for it seldom rested on another—one 
would have thought, from his changing 
countenance, that he was struggling with 
an unseen adversary, or was laboring under 
the excitement of powerful emotion; and in 
brief interludes of conversation in which he 
participated, there was a perceptible agita- 
tion of the voice, if not of the frame, quite 
unusual to him. Yet he affected to wear 
the semblance of composure. 


* * * * * * 


The hour of ten was at hand, and father 
H. was in the act to retire from the room, 
when Colonel A. added, “ But, father H., (for 
I must still call you by a title which so befits 
you,) if neither kindness nor persuasion will 
prevail, | must make known that, on these 
premises, my jurisdiction is acknowledged” 
—a fondness for legal technics was a weak- 
ness of his—“tand by the authority in me 
vested, 1 do enjoin your farther proceedings 
of this sort ; and, in the name of the people 
here assembled, do hereby decree that you 
grant us the favor of your presence fur the 
‘balance’ of this night.” Wine was, for 
once, getting the better of Colonel A.’s dig- 
nity, and he closed up this formality with the 
air and emphasis of one who fancies he is 
triumphing in the argument. Father H. re- 
plied, in his meek tone, * I promised brother 
, who lives but a mile off, that I would 
spend the night with him. I have need to 
seek early rest; for to-morrow I have a long 
ride to perform in order to meet an appoint- 
ment at four o’clock. For thirty-five years, 
through sunshine and storm, over good roads 
and bad, with the common share of sickness 
and health, of joys and griefs, I have not 
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failed at an appointment in my y,... 


work; and Colonel A. is not the ». , 44 sponta 
persuade me to the first delinquence” " ys 
This seemed to the Colonel too m ats, the 
his own notions of honor, and he e» re ges and 
no farther resistance, but added iy 7 ght'y 8 
ance, “] will send you over, then. " = 
4 she 


carriage—it will be easier for you, an) 
horse shall remain undisturbed. p 
beast! he must be fatigued with ¢! 
journey. A servant shall lead hj), 
atany hour in the morning that y 
name.” } 
“Pardon me, Colonel A., | appreciat 
your kindness, if { cannot accept it, | p; 
to go on my own animal: the faithfy . a 


‘ movil 
eat he 
Ve 

; she 8 
amv ene 
a yielde 


part was % 











ture is become a sort of companion—he jug ne 
go with me. ee 
“T will at least send a servant to acooy bes 
pany you—some accident might happen by r ‘ 
the way.” “~ 
“Nay, leave the old itinerant to bis x ah 
customed mode of wayfaring—it suits hig all 
better.” a j 
“ Leave us, then, your blesssing, revereg! i 
man, and go with our kind thoughts and My d 
wishes for your welfare ;” and Colonel 4, ste be 
turned back to the whirl of giddy life arwnifim 
him, conscious that the world united 1 + 
him happy beyond his equals, and only | an 
envied, daring to pronounce himself th: = 
piest of mortals, and having to fear only te ai 
caprice of envious Fortune. A 
Father H. withdrew, accompanied by his ‘ ‘ 
daughter. They walked slowly across the ” 


spacious court toward the gate, whither hs 
horse was to be brought. The freshness of 
the evening air met their exhausted spirits 


with a reviving influence. The mooniig ne 
rested on the fields and woodlands softly ani % = 
quiet as a sleeping infant on its motlers ¥ 
bosom. <A few autumnal flowers diffused eh 
agreeable fragrance, and a mild south wind i , 
was stirring lightly in the grass, and among Ss , 
the leaves of the shrubbery around them, « fe ) 


it were the footsteps of the rustling wings 
of attendant seraphim. Isabella clung 
her father’s arm with a childish fondnes. 
She rather bounded than walked by his side 
She pressed his hand convulsive'y to 
lips, and tears—whether of joy or grief 
would have puzzled her to tell—gusbel 
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of the oc- 
the apart- 


The novelty 


4 egontaneousl y. 
man | the oa brilliance oi 
xe courtly magnificence 


of waving 
sand glittering guns, the romance of 
tly gallantry bending obsequious to the 
. -aty of beauty, and the idea of the ye 
“she acted, and the rank she held i 
‘ong pageantry, all 
»ygn ber mind with a spell-like power, 
- ye seemed rather in the midst of a 
” enchantment, than of sober reality. 
2 yielded to the intoxication, and her 


came word 







a prey to tumultuous emotions un- 
One moment 


srt Was 
: sly strange and various. 
ancied the delight it must give 
- to see her thus honored: the next 
sit was of grief at their separation: the 
re fashed suddenly up before her: a 
of foreboding fear went like a shudder 
ugh her limbs, and mingled itself with 
It was a 


her 


» confused current of her soul, 
‘when the words of her father broke 
; ninful silence; for there was in his 
. tone of sadness which cailed her 


ek to the read. 
«My daughter,” he said, “I had reserved 
shour my final admonitions, but my 


tt is too much oppressed.” 


d 





“i ft 
ah F “Say not words so ominous, dear father,” 
€ tie »hegan, more wth the intent to relieve 
wiles than to reply ; for she pareniven that 
, toa was choking the old man’s utterance, 
d by his tas soon fonnd herself unable to control 
neni sown, The wild tumult of feelings 
Saher tal ch thronged her heart, was, by those fa- 
= it tones of tremulous affection, gathered 
4 ail wk into the channels of grief; and the 
oonlight ind of her own voice seemed to lift the 
oftly ut nd-gates that restrained the swelling tide. 
metheds smoment the path, conducting them 
Buced os ai a clump of bushes which concealed 
th wind ven from view, brought them suddenly in 
1 among ctof a little summer arbor. They en- 
hoes ial red the recess, as if by instinctive consent, 
> wines u falling on their knees, remained some 
eas rf wments in the silent agony of prayer. 
oles faving thus gathered strength from 
ie ails Heaven, the old man, being seated, proceeds: 
te he iste, my daughter: IT am now calm, and 
orief it speak briefly. You know my solici- 
gushed a and the fears I have entertained, which 


grieve to feel it so—the scenes of this 





evening have little tended to dispel or to 
quiet.” 

‘And you know that I never reproached 
you for those fears and that solicitude, and 
how long I shared them, and how slowly my 
conscience yielded assent to other feelings. 
But surely, my father, [ now think there were 
no just grounds for such apprehensions. 
The new mother [ have gained, and iny new 
sister, whose influence in the family is so 
great, are they not both members of our 
Church? They speak freely of religion, 
and commend it to all. I feel great hopes, 
and am only anxious for you, 
the same, that the influences 
lation will not be so unfavorable to a spirit- 
ual life.” 

‘True, 


father, to feel 
of my new re- 


daughter, many of your new 


friends are religious ; but the religion which 
your poor father has tried to preach, and 
which your sainted mother instructed your 
infancy—that religion which so purified and 
sweetened the whole current of her life, and 
bore her gently, as on angel pinions, to the 
land of rest—it could not mingle itself so far 
with the spirit of the world, and did not 
place the precepts of the Gospel on a level 
with worldly maxims, or make them yield to 
spurious notions of worldly honor.” 

“ But that which gave, and still gives me 
confidence, is the voluntary assurance which 
W. made me, that h never oppose 
any obstacles to my religious life; but that 
he had always respected me the more, and 
he believed that, as a wife, he should love 
me the more for my religion.” 


would 


“ That he do not oppose you is 
but—” 

* But with such feelings on his part, and 
such prom'ses voluntarily given, shall I not 
soon win him tothe Saviour? O, father, I 
believe J shall ! With your prayers I know 


something ; 


I shall. You will soon see him a praying 
man. And who knows but that he—so 


youthful and strong—so courted and flattered 
by the world—who can tell but the hand of 
Providence is in all this, and that Heaven is 
preparing, by for my loved and 
almost worshipped father a successor, when 


this means, 


from his shoulders the 


he shall have shed 
mantle of prophecy which now adorns them? 
O, do not blame the thought! for if any one 
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could be worthy to be named successor, accuracy, we have endeayored ; 
surely it were he. I have here a kind of reveals several things worthy 

faith. Itis a feeling somewhat indefinite, We see that pious girl, under tly 
but strong ; and it seems to me like unyteld- of an enlightened conscience, he 





ing faith! Father, shall it not be so?” and in the step she was about to take. » 


ont 
i 


her expression rose with the words into a gling against the feelings cory 





lofty and determined enthusiasm, which ity. The rank and ancestral } 
seemed for the moinent to carry assuratce to youthful suitor’s family, his own } 
the hearts of both. But when her wordshad ise, and rising ambition, and yo 


ceased, and the glow of feeling she had im- perhaps, his winning manners, ang 
parted began to subside, the cold waters flattery, having captivated the fa 





flowed back on the old man’s heart. less experienced Isabella, opened } 
“Ah! would it might beso!” heatlength ready access to the heart. We 
responded, **would he were now a man of however, in the act of yielding, not 


prayer! Heaven speed the day he may be- dering, her good conscience, 
’ and his frame compact therewith, on the fait 


come such? for till then—’ 


shook ayvain through every limb, bis muscles yoluntarily given, that she shoy 
became rigid, his eye glanced wildly at his discouragement to her religious 


} 
daughter, whom he drew suddenly and see her fully persuading herself 


. r ‘ - 7”? " , , 
strongly toward him. “ The Gospel Says, hope, as douodtiess every pious 


he continued in an altered and solemn tone, similar circumstances does, that =}. 





‘they twain shall be one; but bow can that) win her Aushand on from the anoz 
y nit i i 





be when the heart of one is in caily com- practice of piety; and thus they w 
munion with her Maker and Redeemer, and to fulfil the holy conditions and : 
the other is in rebellion against him! No! relation, even according in ea xalt 
The wor'd and the authority of man may timents of her revered father, whos 
pronounce them Ausband and wife, but one, ment, in regard to the doctr 

in the sight of Heaven, they cannot be. Bible, she is accustomed to cons 
You know my doctrine. I forbear to give erring. 

name to such a reiation; but I shudder to Whether the refined views of fa 
think that my daughter, my Isabel—” and be fully warranted by the letter of S 
his utterance was again stopped. He or whether they may not seem too t 








strained her convulsively to his bosom, with dental ever to become practicable, ¥ 
the frantic earnestness of one who had pretend to say. We think, howes 
snatched his only child from the jaws of a at least be doubted whether eccles 
lion, or the brink of an awfvl precipice, and authorities which have relaxed thei: 








only ejaculated, at intervals, “ But Heaven tions on this subject, in confor 








is merciful! May he accomplish for thee what they are pleased to denomunate t 
the prayer of thy faith!” and it was some- yancing liberality of the age, hav 
time before either had regained sufficient fact been herein retrograding in their 


PT a re age 


ee ee 


ee 


composure to resume the conversation. trine and practice of Christianity. 
} i 


* a * Ba * * % * * * * 
We will not attempt to exhibit further Bat let us follow [sabella in the v 


see 


that solemn parting interview, nor the mirth- converting a husband engrossed wit 
ful scenes of the hall. We could not fairly vanities, and accustomed to the « 
represent the feelings involved in the one, license of men of’ his class in tl 
and have no desire to return to the other. She soon found she had a task p 
Enough has been detailed, to give us some difficult, and purposed to proceed 
adequate notion of the characters before caution. She would not offend hist 
us. ment and liberality by a puritanical rm 
The conversation of father H. and Isabella, but would win him by the attractiv: 
the substance of which, if not with verbal ness of religion. She would not alar 











THE 





aS + 
., revelation of her ultimate object, but 


‘lead him, unsuspecting and oradual, 


u 
In order to gan 


new mode of lite. 





9 
Hs i 


*) ! } 
ontire confidence, and to est tblish hersel! 





inthe control of his heart, she would 





t use a prudent compliance, to a 


extent, with his tastes and habits. 






<a ane ar eee a 
1: js not possible, however, to come in daily 


wot with the fashionable world, and not 





comething to its charms, and more to 





vthority. The power of fascination, 


h had at first bewildered her tmagina- 






hovan to steal insensibly over her spirit 
5% *traneta r iofluen e Tl > 
ba kind of transforming influence. 1e 


> _- al avyecitempent wl eh onee 
se of convivial excitement, uch, once 







i becomes like the inebriate’s thirst, 


rec, 





+ renewed gratification with increasing 





The house of prayer became less 





active than the gay assemblage, though 





yerceived it not, and excused her neglect 





eformer in favor of the latter, by the 





ties of her relation, and the “ e/aims 





ty.” By the same plea she recon- 





herself to practices, which in her 


would 





have feared to 


rs house she 





She soon learned to join in the tnno- 





tamusement of cards, and thought it no 





She learned to quatf her quota of 
with a that 
ise, and thought it only a mark of 
She learned to delight with an 





Tne grace merited 






pap 
fr ile. 





rean gusto in the gratification of the 





te, and would maintain, with an Epicu- 





logic, the superiority of shel]l-fish to land 





,and did not perceive in all this any 





{feminine delicacy. 





These are some of the changes wroucht 





the character of Isabella in ene sort year, 


sradual as to be imperceptible to her. 






She flattered herself that she was abiding 





eadfast in the faith, unchanged in all, save 





‘her views were somewhat expanded by 





i juster liberality, till she was ready to 





ise herself of having been previously 





er the domination of a bigotry which for- 





ier to estimate the many virtues of the 





Ord 





Bat neither was the change only on her 


Narr 





On the anniversary of their nuptials, 





te fond husband recalled to her notice the 





enifest influence of her Christain temper 





He considered himself in 


Character. 
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many respects a reformed man, and encour- 
aved her to continue in the ways of piety. 
Gradually did her gentleness gain upon his 
nature, ull, in the course of another year, 
the change became so marked as to attract 
the attention of all. His friends, however, 
instead of recognizing an approximation to 
a Christian life, saw only a deterioration from 
the ancient pride and spirit of the family. 
They rallied, they scofled, they threatened 
At leneth an 


dent occurring, in which they thought he 


him, but to no purpose. inci- 
had not maintained, with becoming spirit, the 
honor of the name, he was, in the heat of 
their indignation, disowned and irre vocably 
banished trom their presence. 

At this time the tide of emigration was 
setting strong toward the opening fields of 
Texas. 


his wife and little ones, into the moving 


He resolved to throw himself, with 


current, end seek for them a home far from 
kindred and native land. Let us at least 
hope, that in those western wilds, as in a 
prepared sanctuary, Isabella would at length 
realize the accomplishment of her faith and 
prayers. 
4 * “Kk * * + 
We turn now to the other members of 
this family, lately moving in unbroken har- 
mony, and, in all worldly circumstances, 
happy almost beyond the lot of mortals. 
This first calamity touched the heart of 


+ 


Col. A. with a brief sadness. Fortune 


seemed to have stricken him in his most 
sensitive part, as if to show her power to 
sport with man’s hopes against his boasted 
security. In all that pertained to sentiments 
of honor and manly pride, he had thought 
the education of his sens perfect. T'o have 
failed, therefore, in this, was a disgrace he 
had little expected. But his spirits were 
still elastic, and grief was soon expelled by 
the near approach of another event which 
suffered no shade of gloomy reflection. 

The idol daughter—the pride of his life— 
who for ten years past had reigned in the 
world of fashion with the tyranny and caprice 
belle, 


ripening beauty and chastened elegance of 


of an acknowledged now in the 
her twenty-fifth year, more queen-like than 
ever, Clarence A. was arrayed in her bridal 


vestments, submissive to the hand of the 
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gallant Major F. The reader’s imagination 
will readily conceive the decorations and 
splendor that visited Gregory Hall, to give 
tu the expected solemnities a fitting recep- 
tion. It is sufficient to know that Colonel A. 
considered this the crowning point of his 
earthly felicity, and resolved that the array 
of circumstance and pomp should adequately 
express the occasion which his plenitude of 
wealth could celebrate but once in his life. 

And Major F.—was he brave! was he 
wealthy! was he chivalrous? was he ambi- 
tious! Enough that he was the accepted 
suitor of Clarence A., to know that in all 
these, and in whatsoever else was deemed a 
virtue, he excelled his numerous and distin- 
guished competitors. 

* * x * * * 

The grand era was past. As a victor in 
his triumphal return Jaden with spoils, the 
young husband led the joyous procession of 
friends, who honored him with their attend- 
ance, to his paternal residence. The journey 
was, perhaps, two-thirds accomplished. As 
they were entering a little town, situate on 
the bank of a small river, beyond which, on 
a neighboring plantation, a sister and other 
impatient friends were awaiting their arrival, 
looking down the street, Major F. saw at a 
distance a man, between whom and himself 
there existed an irreconciled feud. He or- 
dered the coachman to stop, leaped from his 
seat and demanded the whip, observing, 
with apparent nonchalance, that he “ must 
give that scoundrel a horse-whipping,” and 
marched off with the air of one who rejoiced 
in this early opportunity to demonstrate to 
the eyes of his wife that his character as a 
“ gentleman” should be unquestioned, and in 
his keeping “ honor” was safe. The enemy 
halted, and coolly awaited his approach. 
No word was spoken. One raised the lash, 
the other his pistol. Ere the uplifted hand 
could descend, the fatal lead pierced his vi- 
tals, and a spectacle to all, he gave one rend- 
ing shriek, one spasmodic leap into the air, 
and fell breathless to the earth. QO, the 
shock of untold horror! the sudden blight, 
and the wave of unutterable woe that seemed 
to bury her sou! ! and then the rage of unap- 
peasable anguish that filled the heart of that 
bridal widow ! ask me not to describe it! 






The nuptial procession is become a *»,, 
train, though waiting and eager frie; ; : 
now chide their tardy motions as ; 
them approach, know it not. For, * 
bounding sister comes forth to ere: "- 
brother, and receives instead a ' 
corpse. Reader, dost thou expect mo; 
that reception house was filled with jy; 
tion, and weeping, and sorrow? Na, 
is a madness which is not grief: ther 
raving cry for revenge which hath pot ; 
There is a burning power of passion y 
dries the fountains of the soul, and so. 
tenderness. But to see this maddenine + 
of revenge excited in the breast fs 
woman over the lifeless and bleeding 
of a brother—to see it flashing from her, 
agitating her limbs, and bursting in inp: : 
tions from her livid lips—we turn from : 
painful spectacle, 

x * ** * - 

Father H., now trembling on the verve 

the grave, felt his desire yearly increas 





see his Isabella once more. Her letters 
been less frequent of late, and for th:s 
found a ready excuse in the accun 
duties of a rising family. She was his 
earthly care. 

What time his thoughts were not in 
ven, they were with her in her west 
home. In imagination he saw her gs 
the little ones around her, nightly, to ins 
them in lessons of piety, and direct their 
fant minds to the Lamb of God. He sax 
converted father listening with devout grat- 
tude to their simple questions, or leading 
little family in their morning and ev 
devotions, with the reverence of one w! 
learned the true dignity of his station. 
would visit them once more, and b 
forted together with them before he shoud 
go hence for ever. 

To resolve was with him to execute 
Though passing through a strange county 
he soon found he was not wholly amorg 
strangers, Scattered westward, he me 
everywhere the children of his spiritus 
bors, who welcomed him as a messeng® 
from heaven. His presence under ! 
roofs they received as an earnest of pre 
perity and future blessings; and they ‘ 
lighted to show to their children the ms 
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THE 


_. + euch reason to honor and Jove. The 
a] of these friendships, and such tokens 
4 i n from the dispersed members of his 
asl like entering already upon the 
veward of his labors and faithfulness. 


DYING CHILD’S REQUEST. 


«0 


One earthly hope and one desire remained. 
And each repetition of the joys that met him 
and cheered him on his way, served but to 
quicken his heart to a livelier anticipation of 
that which awaited him.—Ladies’ Repository 


SEE PAGE 137, FOR CONCLUSION. 


ORLGINAL. 


THE DYING 


BY W. 


' 


CHILD’S 


REQUEST. 


PINCKNEY EWING. 


‘ mother! don’t let them carry me down to the damp, dark grave-yard, but bury me in the garden ,— 
1! me ! J 5 g 


in the garden, mother !"—E, Burritt. 


other, the sun is sinking 


Far in the glowing west, 
\nd my little heart is ceasing 

Its throb within my breast ; 
| know I soon must leave you, 

To sleep beneath the sod, 
My weary spirit’s waiting 

To wing its way to God. 


My pulse is slowly ebbing ; 
Oh, press me to your heart, 
And let me fondly kiss you, 
For I soon from al] must part ; 
But, oh! *tis not forever, 
For we soon will meet again 
In Heaven, where all are happy— 
Where pleasures ever reign. 


But, when in Death’s dread fetters 
My little body’s bound, 
Oh, do not let them place me 
Ina dark and humid mound, 
Where the ruthless foot will trample 
The grass above my head, 
Regardless of who slumbers 
In my lowly narrow bed. 


THE LOST CHILD.—DIVINE 


inan account of a lost child in Missouri, 
ng the newspaper rounds, we find a senti- 
est, that, for simple expression of that con- 
‘ng reliance on the Divine care, which 
ud characterize a believer in Proidence, 


But lay me in the garden, 
Where the pretty flowers bloom, 
And where they'll twine in clusters 
. Around my little tomb; 
So, when the sunbeams slumber 
Upon my grave at even, 
Each breeze will waft sweet odors 
To my happy home in Heaven! 


And often in the summer, 
When the sky is blue and fair, 
You can come with little sister 
And spend an hour there; 
And water the gay flowers 
On the grave of her you love, 
Who then will dwell with angels, 
In a brighter home above! 


Oh, mother! gent!y raise me, 
And kiss my pallid brow, 
For the heavenly throng are waiting, 
I hear glad music now ! 
I soon shall be among them, 
And dweli beyond the sky— 
They come, they come, dear mother, 
How sweet it is to die! 


PROTECTION. 


The little 
boy, narrating the incidents of his wanderings, 
when night came on, says—“It grew very 
dark, and I asked God to take care of little 
Johnny, and went to sleep.” 


we have never seen surpassed. 
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USAGES OF 


USAGES 


We give the following article from an 
English paper, more as a curiosity than for 
any other purpose ; for, although good mun- 
ners are highiy useful and proper, yet the 
matter may be overstrained, aad resu!t only 
in stiff formalities. Besides, no definite rules 
can be laid down to meet all cases, and what 
might be considered under 


good manners 


some circumstances and in some compsny, 


would, under other cireumstances, and in 
other cou,pany, be considered as rude and 
insufferable, True politeness conforms «al- 
ways, In some measure, to the position, fecl- 
ings, prejudices, and dispesition of those 
with whom we hold intercourse.—d,. Gar. 

A correspondent, a great stickler fof eti- 
quette, hands us the following hints; a know- 
ledge of which, however co:mnmonplace, he 
thinks may be useful to those not up to the 
mark on this mighty subject. 

* | shall begin with calls. When you call 
at the house of an acquaintance, or indeed 
call anywhere, and do not bappen to find the 
party at home, you should leave your card. 
Leaving your name will not do; because 
names left verbally are seldom correctly de- 
livered, if delivered at all, and your call may 
be said to go for nothing. Your card is the 
enduring evidence of your visit. The card 
is one of the most useful things in modern 
society. All are supposed to carry a small 
stock of these pasteboard representatives 
about with them, and the giving of one is 
very handy on many occasions. For exam- 
ple, in visiting, instead of sending in your 
name by a servant, hand in one of your curds, 
and then you may be sure there will be no 
mistake. 

“Having either seen your acquaintance, 
or left your card, it is now the duty of your 
acquaintance (supposing it is a call of cere- 
monial intercourse) to return the call within 
a reasonable time. If hevdo not call, you do 
not repeat your visit. Be- 
cause it may be his wish to drop your ac- 


And why so? 


quuintanee, and your continuing to call on 
him may be disagreeable. Knowing that 
such is the rule, a second call from you 


OF 





SOCIETY. 








SOCIETY. ss an 
seems like forcing yourself on his nor. ey 
determination that he shal! yp i. » p 
of you. The rule of cal] for ¢ gh 
is on the whole not a bad oy = par 
every one @n opportunity ¢ f dr «When 
quaintance when his society js , , _ 
wanted. In good society, po, nes y 
plains that an acquaintance has | ei 
a call—-the thing is silently drop» , 

“ Calls of ceremony, which are y+ ’ ; 
performed till half past one or ty re" 
are seldom expected to last more 1 ; > P 
fiitecn minutes, and, as every b €! € 
are performed in a plain walking-dress. (4 ce t 
tlemen, in making forenoon calls, ' 
ing soirées, do not lay down their ss 
lobby, but carry it in their hand ss 
room, and never let it go, however 9 A 
stay. ‘This is a very odd piece of « # 
that has often amused me. I frequ wick 
gentlemen walking about a drawing ; : 
hours, each cuddling his hat below | me 
if it were a crime to part with it ev ; ’ 
moment. A man might as ec tit 
carry about a child’s drum under his z, 
yet he cannot escape well from t oe 
ance. If left in the hall at largey F ; 
worth the stealing, the unfortu E . 
in all probability be never more s ; 1 
owner; for there appears to be not aw 
conscientiousness in the matter of 
far the dread of losing the hat | cary 
practice of parading about with it s 
arm, is of little consequence. The ' 
custom of keeping fast hold of it ee 
or extempore visits, is considered t 
that vou do not intend to stay a: wae 
length of time, nor expect an invite! 
remain to dinner, or any other 1 
short, that it is your design to va ie 
little friendly chit-chat. Thus, lavs = 
it seems, there is really a meaning, 

a meaning either, in the practice. 4 i noctod 
who wishes you to remain, or at lk 

go in a hurry, will beg to relieve you: 
incumbrance. 

« Next, as to invitations. When ye . 
a person to dinner, let it, if possible, & Ree 
a week or ten days in advance ; becaut’,' ban 





serfurm as well as its giver. 


\ 


OF 


person only a day or two days before, 
»on had been disappoint ed of 


saf y 
y else -¢ had asked him as a mere 
) 9 * 


np, A short 
> gin pew parties, OF W ith strangers 


invitation is only allow- 
nassing through a town. 
you invite a person to dinne 


spec Ty ¢ 


party at your house, y only 

Don't say you will be glad to see 
» either of two days, Tuesday or 
) And why? Because this 


viv not wish to dine with or visit vou 


as 
> next. 
ing 


Raw 1 
Gays v 


nd so far from a choice of 
kindness, 1t m 


y* 


one of servility, 1! 


oe 
ay be con. 
A}. 
let the invita- 


, act of 
not rudene 


ss. 


tute only one day ; and 
ke the answer, be unequivocal. 
tations fur several weeks in advance 
ost as bad as invitations for alterna- 


« 


days; because long invitations convey 


ression that the inviter is desperately 


sts, and wishes to insure a number 
also 


he person invited is apt 


it is not his pleasure or convenl- 
that 18 consulted 3 and to raise a feeling 
skind is any thing but consistent with 
politeness. 

, receiver of an invitation has a duty 
It is incum- 
nim to 8 y! yes or no at once—not to 
ya post or d: y to elaps e before answer- 
delay on his 
better 


Not 


one of 


1 e reason 18 obvious: 


‘sas if he were waiting for a 
1 before he made up his mind. 
aspeedy reply, therefore, is 
rst pieces of breeding of which a man 


It 


|: for a dinner party usually consists 


euilty. is also not using the in- 


facertain number; and if you cannot 


tthe invitation, say so, in order that 


y be allowed to invite another person 


Let the answer also be dis- 


uncertainty is allowable: and if the 


n be accepted, let it be kept. 


‘answer to an invitation should be 


ted to the lady of the house. 


weome to the fulfilment of an en- 


Some time ago it was fashion- 


be rather late—twenty minutes after 


wr being considered the fair thing. 


prompt to the hour is the rule, which 


great improvement. In attending two 
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I found that all 


tin the space of ten minutes. 


or three dinners lately had 


assembled wit 
* A drawing-room is the domain of ladies, 
first 
lady of the mansion, 
to 

} 


ladies down stairs to the dining-room is a 


and on entering, vou make vour obei- 


sances to the who is of 


course ready receive you. Leading the 


simple affair; yet one may be a novice in this 


as well as in every thing else. The rule is, 


tur the lady you tuke down to sit on your 


right hand, if that can be managed cunve- 
mently. But when you take down the lady 


of the house, eht hand—that 
It wil! not 
guest to rush forward to offer his 
if the Tie honor of 
leading her down, if not assigned by the host 
st, 
derly a or by the party of highest 
this 


point, the host always asks one of the party 


you sit on her ri 
is, you have the seat of honor. 
tor 


do anv 


arm to the lady « house 


toa favored gus is taken by the most el- 


rank presen To save all doubt on 
Mrs. So-and-so down 
party 
it 
the host to make a similar request to 


as take 
Where the 
strangers to each other, 


to be so good 


stairs. are generally 
is customary for 
the 
other gentlemen as respects the other ladies. 
Tie host selects the lady of greatest conse- 


The 


all go down be- 


qnence, and leads her off first. hostess 
waits to go down last—sees 
fore her. 
“Tn 


should 


have the widest side, supposing the stair to 


going down stairs, 


the lady 
have a narrow and a wide side, as is the case 
Better, however, to 


than fuss 


with winding stairs, 
the 


about correctin: 


} -y 9 
take wrong side, make any 


so small an error, 


r 
4 

' 

' 


A custom, lately come in, seems to be 


deservedly gaining ground ; instead of sitting 
table, the host 
hostess sit opposite each other at the 


are more at 


at the top and bottom of the 
and 

vid] « he } »} . } , 
middie, oy Which means they 
ease, more in the centre of th: 


better 


ir guests, and 
able to communicate with each other. 
IV. 


ago: it is fo 


George adopted this practice 
the present 


According to this arrangement, 


twe nty 


years llowed by 


queen. two 
persons can be accommodated at each end of 
the table—not a bad point where there is 


limite 


‘A dinner party 


“| accommodation. 
usually lasts four hours, 


if you go at six, 
at ten: 


you m ly order your carriage 


if at seven, it may come at eleven; 
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and soon. What dinner hours are by and 
by to come to, I cannottell. Not many years 
azo, dinner at five o'clock was thought 
mighty genteel ; then we had half past five; 
then came six, and six and a half—both of 
which are now general; but seven is also far 
from uncominon. That the fashionable din- 
ner hour will be pushed on to eight, to nine, 
or to ten, is what we may reasonably expect. 
When it comes to this pass, will dinner 
bound back to its ancient hours, or will it be 
extinguished as a formal meal! 

“So much for dinners: now for a little 
about personal decoration: and here I address 
myself chiefly to ladies. In giving a dinner 
or evening party, take care to dress some- 
what less eleguntly than any of your ex- 
pected guests; because, were you to dress 
much more elegantly, it might be supposed 
that you invited the party only to astonish 
them with your finery, or at least to show 
them that you could afford to dress better 
than they—a thing not likely to be agreeable 
to their feelings. As under-dressing may 
be considered disrespectful to guests, it is 
equally to be avoided with over-decoration. 
Good taste will suggest the proper me- 
dium. 

“IT must say a word on tokens of sympa- 
thy. ‘If you wish me to weep, you must 
weep with me,’ says the Roman poet. Quite 
reasonable this. If you wish to condole with 
a friend, you must at least employ the em- 
blems of woe. In calling on an acquaintance 
who is in mourning, put on a little mourning 
also—don’t go in flashy attire, out of charac- 
ter with the occasion. If your correspondent 
seals his letters with black, seal your replies 
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THE DEATH-BED. 


with black also. These may be tri2 
if they tend to give any one gr; 
why not practice them! A thoy... 
forts in life depend on what are ies | : 
trifles, a7 
“The prompt answering of letters i... 
sidered an unequivocal mark of a wale 
and a man of business. Why yt 2 } 
reverse! Because, not to answer ad 
(supposing it deserves to be answered 
same thing as not answering when , 
spoken to; and every body knows that 
is bad enough. Yet some people, wi 


: mMeay 
nothing wrong, but are only ignorant, 


What 


is due to the feelings of others, are ; 


miss in the answering of letters, we : 
allow days and weeks to elapse befor: ie 
spatching a reply. When letters are 
ceived in an impertinent or intrusive s; rh 
is of course allowable and reasonable | 
them remain unanswered. Persons 
riety, for example, who are pestered with 
letters on all sorts of frivolous subjects, fra. 
quently for no other purpose than to ort hold 
of their autograph, may very excusaby 
some latitude in regard to this rule, , 

“In asking after the health of a perso’ 
relations, give each his or her proper name 
and title, unless it be a child. Ask for Mrs, 
, or Miss » and sv on: never siy, 
* How is your wife?’ ‘TI hope your daug te 
is well,’ &c. Any such mode of address i 
intolerably over-familiar, and is almost cer. 
tain to give offence. Calling persons ‘ My 
dear sir, or * My good fellow,’ in speaking t 
them ; also holding them by the button—an 
offence denounced by Chesterticld—are, for 
the same reason, objectionable.” 
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THE DEATH-BED. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 
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THE TYKANT’S TOMB. 


THE TYRANT’S TOMB. 


» was a well-known doctrine of the an- 
a Eyyptians, that the soul after death 
ej through the forms of various aninals 
., period of three thousand years, at the 
¢ which time it resumed its original 
an As, however, their ideas of a 
ection went no further than the re-an- 

‘ a of the body, if existing, it became a 
: of supreme importance that it should be 
.oryed during the interval, as well from 
decay of nature, as from the many acci- 
to which its helpless condition exposed 
Asa protection against the former, that 
slerful people had recourse to their inge- 
sand skilful method of embalming the 
»: and as a defence against the latter, 


«# gantic structures were erected, many 
which still remain after a lapse of more 
no three thousand years. It was under a 
2p impression of this belief that the tyrant 
eops, bitterly detested by his oppressed 
ects, built the stupendous pile known as 
poreat Pyramid, within whose innermost 
esses, intrenched, as the surveys of sci- 
inform us, no less with marvellous cun- 
ny than with surpassing strength, he hoped 
tustrate the vengeance of his enraged 
After its completion, however, 
fier distrusting its security, or having all 
bing intended it merely as a cloak to his 
i intentions, he gave private instructions 
piave his body laid in a secret place, around 
neh the waters of the Nile were intro- 
i; and where, for aught we know, he 
ay be reposing to this day. The pyramid, 
ch he originally intended for his sepul- 
re, is thought to have been forced soon 
fer the death of its founder, and, at all 
en's, was opened at an early period by one 
ite Caliphs, in search of the treasure it 
supposed to contain, 


ects, 


essa fortress than a tomb—and built 
Yor firmly far than towers, a nation’s guard; 
ok on the tyrant's grave—and see how hard 


It is for man to shield him from h’s guilt! 
Vain builder! when the blood that thou hast spilt 
Cries from the earth to God—with crafty skil— 
With giant strength—protect thee as thou wilt, 
The hand of vengeance shall pursue thee stall! 
And yet is somewhat almost of sublime, 
In this thy bitter struggle to inherit— 
With deadly odds against thee, ruthless time 
And inan’s revenge—the hfe thou didst not merit 
Alone within thy gloomy hold—no room 
For one tried friend—‘tis the true tyrant’s tomb! 
Tyrant! thou hast but made it over sure 
The day will come when vainly thou shalt call 
And curse the skill that built it too secure, 
On this o’erhanging human rock to fall! 
And thon hast forged a weapon wherewithal 
The hand of man may smite thee. Avarice 
Of later times, that deems no richer prize 
Within the shelter of this mighty wall 
Can be secured, than in its idol, gold, 
Hath burst upon thy slumbers. Science, too, 
The stone from this thy sepulchre hath roll'd, 
And strives, with all her potent arts can do, 
To take thee captive in thy last strong hold, 
And thus to this great riddle find the clue. 


Yet stay! for he who rear’d this fortress-tomb, 
Toshield him in his years of helplessness, 
Hath found beneath its giant shade, no room, 
Nor sleeps within its stern and strong recess. 
Is this vast pile then neither more nor less 
Than a grand jugsle? a stupendous cheat ? 
A tyrant’s master-piece of craftiness ? 
To make the tide of vengeance vain'y beat 
On this unyielding rock, and baffled, foam 
With idle rage, while he sleeps all the while 
Within a humbler but a safer home, 
Protected by the waves of friendly Nile, 
Like him who to t'e raging beasts of prey 


His garment throws, and steals unseen away? 


Well! be it thou hast cheated man—what then? 
Awake! for thy three thousand years are past, 
Thy long-forgotten sh» pe resume at last— 

And rise triumphant from this dreary den! 

Rise! to be great among the sons of men. 

See! how they look with wondering awe upon 
Thy very tomb! Rise! visit once again 
Thy glorious nation—nay—for that—sleep on! 
True though it be that death's decisive day 

Ends every struggle—finishes all strife— 
Dispels al! home—yet is there still a way 

To vanquish this last enemy—and life, 

A life of bliss eternal to provide— 


But, ah! ‘tis not the way which thou hast tried! 





‘Bsns.—Weep for love but never for an- 
; cold rain will never bring flowers. 


Love may gain all, time destroys all, and 
death ends all. 
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are vrought down in sorrow to the grave by 
a drunkard-son, little thinks 
sowed the seeds of his ruin in the first dose 


she 


of paregoric, which she adininisters to him 
while yet an infant in her lap. 

Wife. Pshaw! That is all flummy-diddle 
high-done Duxbury! 

Husband. 
I think it very unbecoming for a lady to use 
the flash 
For a temale to say, in answer to an inquiry 
after her health, that it is * first-rate,” or to 
speak of men as the gents, is snobby. 


What ridiculous expressions. 


among 


porases common men, 


Wife. Sheis asleep, at last! (Puts the 
child in bed.) What was you saying, my 
love ! 

Husband. What were you saying, would 


be more proper, for the pronoun you is the 
plural form, though often applied to a single 
object. 

Wife. Oh, drat your grammar! I done 
your mending, Fred, and the socks is ready 


for you to put on in the morning. 


ww 


A N 


A Maren Lapy of forty, in reply to the 
ironical question why she did not enter into 
the holy state of matrimony, said—‘* Why, 
by waiting, I may get one of the best of 
husbands; and if I get a bad one, I shall 
have reason to rejoice that 1 have not Jong 
to live with him.” 

Mr. Heron, a minister, had a large 
number of children. When dying, his wife 
said, ** Alas! what will become of all these 
children?” He pleasaatly replied, “ Never 
tear—Lle that feeds the young ravens won't 
starve the young [ferons.” 

A Gcop One.—One of the Washing- 
tonians tells thé following good story, He 
served his time at the grocery business, with 
a deacon, who was in the habit of making 
his own Port Wine, from whom he often had 
orders to “ go up stairs and grind some log- 
wood, asthe Port Wine was ‘most out.” 
One Sunday the deacon was hard at work 
over a larse cask with a pole in his hand, 
stirring up the home-made Port Wine, when 


herseif 
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ANECDOTES. 


Husband. 1 


your socks ts ready. 


done your mer 
Say, [ did , 
ing and you socks are ready, 

Wife (Laughs.) 1 wont, 


I done this, and I done that. a; 


iver 


rule In grammar, it’s allowed bn 
HIushand. ‘t's 


know it is common—so is Jy): 


Worse than 


is on the table, and the th 
How frequent are such violations 
that a verb should agree with its , 


in number, It’s positively shocking 


Wife. Nonsense! I know y, 
ouchter, 
Husband. FHlada’t oughter! 


again? Why isn’t it just as eas 
ought not! good gracious, wife! |) 
me my night-cap. ‘This is too ru 
nerves. 


Wife. (Laughs.) 


you don’t get to be as 


rr 
lake care, Q 
fusty, and r 


as the old pedant, Dr. what's his , 


the farce. 


OT E 8. 


a member of the same church entered 
served. After looking with ast 

for some minutes, he exclaimed, “|! 
deacon, What are you doing!” J 
round in great confusion, the dea 
little 
afraid | might get off in a boat s 


hesitation, replied —* Why, | 


these times, and I was Lrarnino novt 


SCULL !”’ 


Tue Berrer Way.—A Mr. Wright 9 
married toa Miss Betterway, in son 
unknown, in this State. An ex 
paper says that Mr. Wright had 
read Pope’s Universal Prayer, partis 
the following verse of it. 


If fam right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, O teach my heart 

To find the better way. 


“1’m very much pressed for time, 


° . “c } bios 
man said when his wife hugged and s* 


him, to coax a gold watch out of him. 





} siee 
not mu 
dy nto 
; more 
to slee 

ld roe 
Hushar 
e38 Nl 
st of he 
t home, 
Wife, 
tifso | 
think 
dy from 
ot awak 
Hushan 
Is Caud 
enjov t 
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CHIMNEY CORNER 


CHIMNEY CORNER 
The Boston Bee has a contributor to its 

os, under the head of “ Chimney Cor- 
c aversations.” The following very 


one we have selected tor the 


, of our readers. It is a smali muat- 
the world is made up of trifles, and 
It will be 


wat Fred hits incidentally at the cor- 


»dble is as good as another. 


of grammar, Which is so common 
yong the educated, 
cons:—HvspanD, Wire AND Bapy. 
(Nestling out of a nap in the cra- 
Kee! eee! eee! 


and quieting infant,) 


Wife. (Rocking 


HPP | 
Poby. Yastea-a! eee-eee-eee! (makes 


es and throws her arms about.) Ya! 
Did it want to come to its mama- 


Ruby, Ki-yi-yi! eee-eee-eee ! ye, ya, ya, 
Hushand. That's the German for yes. 
ty squalls lustily.) ) 

Wife. It beats the Dutch how little this 
wii sleeps! Was’ee cruey farder makee 


sof mudder’s bessed darlin? (‘Takes the 


by into her lap.) There, there—don’t ky 

more! Would’ee be pecious baby and 
wsleep’ve likee leety birdee! Yes, yes! 
id roars.) 


Husband. (Laughs.) 


‘sa nightingale, for she seems to do the 


If she’s a bird, 


tof her singing in the evening, when I’m 
home, 
Wife.’ Well, old Quilp, it serves you right. 
tifso little troubles the husband, what do 
i think of the mother, who is tied to her 
j {rom morning till bed time, and then is 
ntawake all night. 
Husband, It is a blessed dispensation, 
*. Caudle, that woman is so constituted as 
enjoy this kind of business; it comes as 
‘ural to her as scolding. 
Wife, Blessed fiddlesticks! But that’s 
‘makes it more provoking; no matter 
‘much we have to go through, you men 
tin our dot, and lots of sympathy we 
stobe sure! Plague on them. Byron (a 


CONVERSATONS,. 


CONVERSATIONS. 


nice young man he was too!) he wished all 
he handsome had one 
mouth that he might kiss it; but I wish that 
all the men bad one pair of ears that 1 might 
box ’em! That is, all but one. f 

Ilusband. Ani that’s me. 

Wife. No, it isn’t; it’s John Neal! 

Husband. Weuch! (ddums Lucy Neal.) 
But why him? 

Vife. 


us, and took our part aguinst our own Sex, 


women In the world 


secause he has some feeling for 


when some of them went over to your side. 
York, 


him, and 


I mean those women in New who 


held an argument with sided 
against their own sex, 
truth 


musty old maids, 


I’ll bet you now, if 
the was known, these women were 
| vow, I felt mad enough 
to slap "em. 

Baby. Ki-yi-ya-ya-ya! (cries violently.) 

Wife. Dear me, what shall i do with you, 
sis! I’m a good mind to give her some 
paregoric, to make her sleep a little. 

Husband. 1 object. It contains some 
spirit or other, | don’t know what kind, but 
it is an evil spirit; and I don’t believe in ac- 
customing our children to the taste of stim- 
ulating drinks. 

Wife. Why every body does it. 

Husband. 


ligent women don’t do it. 


[ suspect not. I guess intel- 
The 
The poor Irish woman, 
who takes in washing, for instance, quiets 


? 
lowest or- 
ders do, I know. 


her child while she is at work with a dose 
of rom and sugar, and I once knew a weal- 
thy and tolerably well educated parent, who 
always gave her children (and three beauti- 
ful little girls they were too!) a little weak 
milk-punch before they went to bed at night. 

Wife. 


that, without I wished to make them as fond 


Lord, J should never think of doing 
of liquor when they grew up, as Mrs. . 
who, they say will even drink colonge wa- 
ter. There, there! Js ee bessed totty hun- 
gry? Fred, wont you hand me that sugar 
in the rag! (Takes it, and puts it in 
the child’s mouth.) There, there, baby’s 
trouble’}l soon be over, and then it'll drop 
off. 


Husband. The mother whose gray hairs 
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O be joyful, all ye lands. For his mercy endureth for - ever. 
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POTENTILLA, O 


ag “ COMPLETE Fiorist,” published by 


_& Blanchard, of this city, remarks that 
4 ad 


, varieties of this plant have been intro- 
») igto our gardens of late years, such as 
tila Napolensis, and P. Russelliana; 

with others of the same sort, are very 
,jmired as border flowers, as they con- 
7 in bloom. They are frequently 

en in pots and in this case it is indispen- 
drain well, by placing an inch or two 
woken potsherds in the pots, and using 

«jam and peat, well chopped together. 
; best time for potting is early in the 
vv, ot immediately after the flowering 
wf When planted in a border the soil 
+ be light, and well drained, as stagnant 
ture prevents the pliant from thriving. 

we have mentioned, and P. Atrosan- 

- will require to have their roots slight- 
tected through the winter. They are 
gated by dividing the roots when done 
ing, or in the beginning of April, or by 
og the seed as soon as ripe, clearing it 
nthe pulp of the fruit. When the plants 
arge enough, pot them, or place them in 
9 ground.” 

rs, Loudon, in her Ladies’ Flower Gar- 
.ays: “The Potentilla is very nearly 
to the strawberry, the principal differ- 


R CINQUEFOIL. 


ence being in the fruit, which in the straw- 
berry is ofa fine flavor, and juicy, while in 
the Potentilla it is dry and insipid. The Po- 
tentilla have all compound leaves, like the 
strawberry; with the stipules adhering to 
the petioles. The leaves of most of the spe- 
cies have only three leaflets, but those of the 
British species have five leaflets; and hence 
the common English, or rather French, name 
of the genus, which is Cinquefoil, or five- 
leaved. Some of the exotic species have 
seven or nine leaflets. The Latin name, 
“Potentilla, “signifies “ power,” from some 
powerful virtues attributed to this plant in 
medicine. 

No. 1 is called Potentilla Grandiflora, 
which is said to be badly named, as it is 
much smaller than those of several other 
species. “It is a pretty little plant with 
bright flowers, and is a native of the moun- 
tains of Europe and Siberia. It was intro- 
duced in 1640, and it is quite hardy in British 
gardens, where it requires only the common 
treatment of hardy perennials. 

No. 2 is a species that is very common on 
the Continent, whence it was first sent to 
England in 1648. Tie flowers are pale yel- 
low, and in terminal corymbs; and the plant 
grows froin one foot to two feet high. 
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RUSTIC C 


Hivixe becorme weary and sick of the 
le and strife of the city, I resolved to 
ia few days in the country. While 
ritWas my custom to rise early in the 
ong, and sally forth into the fields and 
«3 or the purpose of inhaling the invig- 
zand refreshing air. One of these ex- 
ons having been somewhat extended, I 
i by several rather humble-looking cot- 
one of which so struck my fancy, that 
erwards attempted a sketch of it. The 
“ty was very fine, but the principal fea- 
onsisted of a group of three children, 
‘ ushully, half smilingly gazing at me as 
poe near. I addressed them kindly, and 
dest, a boy, replied to me, while the 


Hin years retreated behind the gate, 
Yo. '6 


IVILITY. 


peeping from under one of the bars, and the 
youngest crowded behind her brother, while 
the pet dog peeped round from behind one of 
the posts. The eldest, in particular, and 
each, was rather scantily clothed, but suffi- 
ciently so for the mildness of the season. 
Mary Howitt’s verses entitled “ Mountain 
Children,” were revived in my memory, 
some of which I transcribe for the edification 
of your readers. 

‘No crowd impedes your way, 

No city wall prescribes your further bounds; 


Where the wild flock can wander, ye may stray 
The long day through,’ mid summer sights and sounds. 


** The sunshine and the flowers, 
And the old trees, that cast a solemn shade: 
The pleasant evenings,—the fresh, dewy hours, 
And the green hills, whereon your fathers play'd - 
133 
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134 CHILDREN. 


hese are your joys! Go forth ;— 

Give your hearts up unto their mighty power; 
For in His Spirit, God hath clothed the earth, 

And speaketh solemnly from tree and flower. 


“ Then go forth —earth and sky 
To you are tributary ; joys are Spread 
Profusely, like the summer flowers t} on ; 
In the green path, beneath your games 


— 


CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


* A little child shall lead them.” 


One cold market morning I looked into a 
milliner’s shop, and there I saw a hale, 
hearty, well-browned young fellow from the 
country, with his long cart-whip, and a lion 
shag coat, holding up some little matter, and 
turning it about on his great fist. And what 
do you suppose it was? A baby’s bonnet! 
A little, soft, blue, satin hood, with a swan’s- 
down border, white as the new-fallen snow, 
with a frill of rich blonde around the edge. 

By his side stood a very pretty woman 
holding, with no small pride, the baby—for 
evidently it was a baby. Any one could 
read that fact in every glance, as they looked 
at each other, and the Jittle hood, and then at 
the large blue unconscious eyes, and fat dim- 
dled cheeks of the little one. It was evident 
that neither of them had ever seen a baby 
like that before ! 

“But really, Mary,” said the young man, 
“is not three dollars very high?” 

Mary very prudently said nothing, but 
taking the little bonnet, tied it on the little 
head, and held up the baby. The man 
looked, and grinned, and without another 
word down went the three dollars—all that 
the last week’s butter came to; and as they 
walked out of the shop, it is hard to say 
which looked the most delighted with the 
bargain. 

“ Ah!” thought I, “a little child shall lead 
them !” 

Another day, as 1 was passing a carriage 
factory along one of our back streets, I saw a 
young mechanic at work on a wheel. The 
rough body of a carriage stood beside him— 
and there, wrapped up snugly, all hooded and 
cloaked, sat a little dark-eyed girl, about a 
year old, playing with a great shaggy dog. 
As I stopped, the mzn looked up from his 
work, and turned admiringly toward his little 
companion, as much as to say, “See what I 
have got here!” 

“Yes!” thought I, “and if the little lady 


ever gets a glance from admirine 
elncere as that, she will be lucky,” 

Ah, these little children! little ae 
pretty, even in ail their thoughts and aha 
ities! winning, even in their sins eye: ; 


ties! 


in a naughty fit—he has shaken his . 
surls over his deep blue eyes—the fair te 
is bent in a frown—the rose-leaf |ip is pushes 
up in infinite defiance—and the 

der thrust naughtily forward. Can 

a child look so pretty even in their ng 
ness ? 

Then comes the instant change—f 
smiles and tears, as the good comes 
in a rush, and you are overwheln 

rotestations, promises and kisses! 
are irresistible, too, these little ones, 

pull away the scholar’s pen—tum 

his papers—make somersets over hiis bois 
and what can he do? They tear up 1 
papers—litter the carpets—break, pull, sai 
upset, and then jabber unimaginable Eng! s 
in self-defence, and what can you ¢ 
yourself? 

“Tf I had a child,” says the precise mu, 
* you should see.” 

He does have a child, and his child tex 
up his papers, tumbles over his things, al 
pulls his nose, like all other children, sod 
what has the precise man to say for hims' 
Nothing—he is like everybody else, “: 
child shall lead him !” 

Poor little children! they bring and tect 
us, human beings, more good than they get 
in return! How often does the infant, with 
its soft cheek and helpless hand, awaken 
mother from worldliness and egotism, 
whole world of a new and higher fee. 
How often does the mother repay this ¥ 
doing her best to wipe off, even before to 
time, the dew and fresh simplicity of chi 
hood, and make her daughter too soon & ¥* 
man of the world, as she has been. 
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> Tile 12 
ene hardened heart of the worldly man is 


san aimni 
ved by the guileless tones and simple 
‘his son, but he repays it, in time, 


- , 
2PS Ul 


the Red tricks 
arting to his boy all the crooked tricks 


ond ways, and callous maxims which 


adone himself. 
to the jail, the penitentiary, and find 


sho wretch most sullen, brutal and hard- 


ent je 


es |) 
ns 


Then look at your infant son. Such 
2 js to you, such to some mother, was 
an. That hard hand was soft and deli- 
that rough voice was tender and lisp- 


ond eyes followed him as he played— 


be was rocked and cradled as something 


.). There was a time when his heart, soft 


ip 


eg! of heaven. 
snd all is over with him forever ! 
% of the tender, weeping child, is made 


» unworn, might have opened to question- 


fhis Maker, and been sealed with the 
But harsh hands seized it 


~jlous, heartless man—of the all-believ- 


ny CH 


id, the sneering skeptic—of the beau- 
and modest, the shameless and aban- 


bod, and this is what the world does for 
he little one. 


There wasa time when the Divine One 


od on earth, and little children sought to 


mw near to him. 


But harsh human beings 


135 


stood between him and them, forbidding their 
approach. Ah! has it not been always so? 
Do not even we, with our hard and unsub- 
cued feelings—our worldly and unscriptural 
habits and maxims—stand like a dark screen 
between our little child and its Saviour, and 
keep, even from the choice bud of our hearts, 
the sweet radiance which might unfold it for 
paradise? “Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not,” is still the 
voice of the Son of God, but the cold world 
still closes around and forbids. When of 
old, the disciples would question their Lord 
of the higher mysteries of his kingdom, he 
took a little child, and set him in the midst, 
as a sign of him who would be greatest in 
heaven. That gentle teacher still remains 
to us. By every hearth and fireside, Jesus 
still sets the little child in the midst of us! 

Wouldst thou know, O parent, what is 
that faith which unlocks heaven! 
wrangling polemics, or creeds and forms of 
theology, but draw to thy bosom thy little 
one, and read in that clear, trusting eye, the 
lesson of eternal life. Be only to thy God, 
as thy child is to thee, and all is done! 
Blessed shalt thou be, indeed, “a little child 
shall lead thee!” 


Go not to 
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BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Behold Icome! with a garment sere, 

And wear a gem,—'tis the ripened ear, 

My breath is perfumed, as the twilight’s mellow, 
It seatters the fruit—red, orange, and yellow; 

I wave my hand, and the reapers com™ 

Merrily to gather the harvest home. 


Be 


ls 


A 


OCTOBER. 
hold [come ! and around my brow, 
bound a wreath from the rainbow now; 
coronet wove of the forest leaf, 


And in it waves from the golden sheaf, 


A 


tassel, in beauty exceeding far 


The warriors plume, or his tingelled star! 


NOVEMBER. 


Behold I come! and where’er I tread, 
Earth’s greenest robe is a shroud for the dead; 


My Voice grows shrill, and my blasting breath 
Is the fatal blade of the reaper, Death; 

Ha! Winter comes in his car of white, 

My mission is o’er. Good night—good night! 


It may justly be repeated that nothing tru- 
dy original can be penned concerning autumn, 
~—that all her beauties and charms have been 
rehearsed over and over, and her poetry “sang 
out” by sweet voices long ago, in the most 
harmonious strains. It would be strange in- 
deed, if the heart, ere now, had not been 
moved repeatedly, and burst forth in praises 
of the autumnal exhibition of God’s handi- 
work, both in poetry and prose. Often it has 
done, and as the same season, again in its 
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glory, passes before, and bathes, as in the 
mellow tide of its pure and gentle influences, 
why may not the bosom rekindle, and burn 
afresh with emotions of joy and gladness, felt 
often before, in time of “autumn’s holiest 
mood.” 

The springtime brings back the robin with 
the same carol,--the hedge with its blue- 
eyed violets, and the new foliaged forests 
with a thousand fresh and inviting attractions 
and charms. How gladly we welcome them 
back again! Then a rehearsal of autumnal 
scenes may again strike upon the chord of 
the soul’s wolian love for the beautiful, even 
as it did when provoked to music, by a simi- 
lar touch in days agone. Shall I say then 
how majestically the “harvest moon” ap- 
pears when viewed from my window, as she 
looks forth in beauty from the blue skies? 
Shall 1 tell of the monotonous concert of 
sweet night music, discoursed by the chirp- 
ing cricket, and the loquacious katydid? 
Shall I write of purling streams, musically 
murmuring, and flowing peacefully on as the 
“ tide of memory,” radiant with striking da- 
guerrotypes of the starry heavens above them? 
Shall I paint a landscape of frosted fields, 
scintillating in the moonlight, like merriment 
in a convivial eye? Walk into the open 
fields when evening reigns, and the happy 
scene is before you. Rejoice in the beauties 
of nature, and learn to adore her God ? 

Nothing was ever more talked of, or ad- 
mired, that autumn engenders, than her 
many-hued forest leaves. Nature’s chymist 
adroitly compounds in her vast laboratory, 
those choice tints for the dying foliage. How 
kind in the Creator to mingle with the * fall 
of the leaf” so much beauty and magnifi- 
cence. It gives a happy transition from 
summer’s maturity and vigor, to the sereness 
and russet appearance of autumnal wane, 
and makes her funeral garb set gracefully 
upon her. The artist in his studio can ex- 
hibit no richer colors than the foliage of au- 
tumn. The scarlet leaf of the vigorous ma- 
ple, the deep crimson-topped sumach, and the 
osscilating foliage of the broad ash, stained 
with yellow gold, may well put Washington 
Allston’s paint king to blush, and defy his art. 

A beautiful foliadium can be made of au- 
tumnal leaves, by pressing them between 


smooth sheets of fine paper, unt] 3... 
then arranging them tastefully. < ».. 
trast the different colors, in a blen 
made for the purpose. Such a coll a Z 
quite as pretty as an herbarium of 1) 
est and most beautiful flowers, and ¢ | 
many pleasant associations when al 
winter’s companion at the cheerful §; 
on a cold and boisterous night, }} js «. 
that in many countries of the east, aytym-. 
foliage changes immediately from its oriyin. 
greenness, into the dark and gray aspe ad 
decay and death, without even one beays) 
hue to attract the attention, or cal] forth ab 
miration. Italy may boast of her corneal 
sunsets, and moony evenings; Switzerlan 
of her snow-crowned mountains and al 


vales, but neither can compare with Amer. 
can autumnal scenery, in point of grandey: 


or magnificence,— 


When all the hues of twilight skies 
Shed o'er the forest tops their dyes, 
And the tired sun in languor set 
Leaves there his blushing radiance yey 


Autumnal flowers are few, but most » 


them are exquisitely pretty. The scarlet 


Glicy 


Cardinal Flower, (Lobelia Cardinalis) wy 


its long panicle of semi-sessile blossoms 


Jd 


ing to the life like a soldier’s plume, and tig 


blue Fringed Gentian (Gentiana Crinite 


with its fimbriated cup-like flower, blooming 

amongst dead herbage, and crisped gras, 

like joy in the abode of poverty—these are 1 

my eye autumn’s most perfect gems. Dut 

she has others, perhaps, as choice as thew, 

and as pretty. There are several species o/ 
b) 


the Aster or Star-flower, with 
white, and purple blossoms, and the Sola 


ue, and 


20 


or Golden Rod, with corymbs of splendid ye’ 


low flowers, that deserve notice. But of t! 


al 


four I have noticed | prefer the fringed Ger 


tian, whose upright hardy stem suppor's 


ig 


little gem of a cup with as much grace ani 
dignity as the proudest exotic of midsun 
mer. Solitude makes it appear more inie' 
esting, seeking, as it does, some sequestert’ 


spot by the way side, and there blooms 


alone amongst decay, fit emblem of moces 


worth. If these remarks call out the later 


attentions of any one to the beauties of a 


penning them. 


. 
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tumn, I shall fell abundantly rewarded 
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THE FATHER’S REWARD.—A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHNSTON, 


Concluded from page 125. 


The days of weary travel were at length 
secomplished. The veteran itinerant reined 
. his steed before a rustic dwelling, to 
st ah he had been directed as the residence 
¢w,A. His arrival was evidently unex- 
wr for the daughter, which should have 
hat to his arms, did notappear. A feeling 
f sadness, whether of disappointment or 
frebod ng, weighed on his spirit as he 


yilked solitary across the yard, unwelcomed 


Bi. the loved ones whom he longed to em- 


ace, A couple of little boys, that were 
daring in the sand, looked timidly at him, 


yd 


‘oj when he endeavored to speak to them, 
m sround the house toward the “ quarters.” 
\she reached the door a servant came out, 
" sje was a stranger to him. 

«|s your mistress at home?” he inquired. 
«No, sir; missey not at home dis day, I 
warrant you.” 

«She is at the camp meeting, I presume ?” 
the old man; for he had passed a camp 

ting a few miles back, and had learned 
Sere, it was on the land of his son-in- 
“No, massa; she are not at dat camp 
meeting, when are such a ball as dat great 
me intown dis night. And aren’t missey 
label the prettiest lady there! I dressed 
er myself with these hands, And when 
de were gotten on all that riggin’ what 
massa just got from Orleans, and they say it 
come away from some other big place, they 
alls Parry or France. May be as you know, 
nassa, Whar that are; but [ was ‘ raised’ in 
(rieans, and have seed the big ladies goin’ 
wthe balls many a time, but I never seed 
we so splendid and so pretty as— ;” she held 
w her breath, seeing the stranger turning to 
leave, 

“have mistaken the direction they gave 

said he. “This is not the house I 
wished to find.”? He was at first so shocked, 
e could not sooner interrupt her lingo; but 
‘aving recovered from the sudden emotion, 
iad fully persuaded that he was mistaken, 
was in the act to move away, when, re- 


collecting the name the servant had used, 
fear again flashed across his mind, and he 
hesitated. 

‘Did you call the name of your mistress 
fsabella ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, massa, I calls her missey Isabel, 
and sometimes—” 

* And your master’s name *” 

“His name are W. A. Don’t every body 
know massa W. and missey Isabel?” It 
was enough. The dreadful reality broke 
upon him. He sunk back upon a bench. 
He felt as if it would have been relief to 
have wept, or groaned aloud, but his heart 
had no power to move. Only a cold shud- 
der, asin the arbor on that nuptual night, 
went through his frame, and he sat stiff and 
motionless. 

The kind-hearted negress, seeing the dis- 
tress of the stranger, brought him into the 
house, and offered him water and refresh- 
ments. Being a little recovered, he inquired 
if there was a boy on the premises that could 
go for her mistress. 

“Yes, massa, Pomp can go them five 
miles mighty quick ; but you mustn’t spec’ 
see missus dis night till clean day to-morrow. 
I know how she sticks it at them balls with 
all them fine gen’lemen round her.” 

“ Be quiet, girl, if you please, and call 
Pomp for me.” He would gladly have 
stilled her, for her words went like daggers 
to his heart. 

Pomp soon made his appearance, bowing 
and crouching, with his hat under his arm. 

“ Pompey !” said the old man. 

“Yes, sah, massa.” 

“ Will you go to town for me this even- 
ing ?” 

“Yes, massa.” 

“Can you go quick? I am in haste.” 

“ Yes, massa.” 

“Go to your mistress, then, Pompey, and 
ask her if she wants to see her father.” 

“ Yes, massa ;” and Pompey bowed him- 
self out. 

“QO, old 


massa!’ cried the negress. 
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“You miss Isabel’s father! How missus 
will fly to see her old father! When massa 
W. fust bought me, when he had fust came 
to this country, and | had just came from 
Orleans—and p’raps as he had a liking for 
Orleans niggers ; lowasever that mout be, | 
know he paid fifty dollars more for dis 
critter than for ary nigger what were sold 
that day—missey Isabel used to talk so much 
then of her dear pa, and her poor pa; and 
every time the ‘circuit rider’ came round 
and stopped here, they talked so much of 
that dear, good old father! O, old massa! 
I b’longed too then, and wasa good Meth- 
odist then, and I thought, O, if I could only 
wonst see that angel of an old man!” And 
she affected to hide the tears which did not 
start. “And now, tank God, I lived to see 
the day! tank God, for brought my dear old 
massa so far to see missey Isabel, and massa, 
and the children, and dese poor niggers! 
But the preachers don’t come here no more: 
never since massa W. went off to that buffalo 
chase and were gone three days, and came 
home again, and didn’t get nothin’ at last, 
and I[ told missus so afore he started; I 
know’d he couldn’t shoot them critters: he 
never seemed kind to missus any more, nor 
the babies, till missey Isabel, she begins to 
go to thei big parties with him, and all 
the dances and balls; and if you could wonst 
see her fixed up in all that new gear from 
Orleans or Parry, O, old massa, she look so 
fine, *twould do your old heart good;” and 
her brightening expression showed that the 
delight she manifested, and fancied she was 
imparting, was not feigned. The old man 
had to motion her quiet again, for even the 
patience of apathy was well nigh ex- 
hausted. He requested to be left alone, 
and to be served simply with some tea for 
his supper. 

* * * + * * 

Solitary and waiting! O, the sense of 
utter desolation that reigned in that breast! 
He tried to pray: the heavens seemed as 
brass over his head. He recalled the pre- 
cious promises of the word: faith seemed 
dead. He remembered her youthful piety : 
hope revived. The rattling words of the 
negress ring in his ears again: his faint 
hopes vanished, and he sat down to count 


the heavy moments requisite 
ter’s return. 

He sought, at 
window, to inha'e 
scene without seemed the 


inner sell, 


gathering fast toward sunse 
the heavens, drear 
was motionless. —_— 
gling beam otf starligiit was strugg}ing 
ward through the gloom, to re ‘ 
sympathy, his sense of loncliness ang) 7 
Ile strained his ear to catch the s 
distant hoof, but in vain. 
the darkness were awful. el] 
mighty dread was upon him, and he § J 


to move. 


Chide not, Christian reader, this ay 
servant of the cross, for any lack of 
fastness or abiding trust in his God 
has a deeper trust than had he at 
nent. But none, save he who has py 
the strength and quenchless ardor of | 
er’s love, can know how | 


his soul fell this su 


hope. 


Ten o'clock can 
disappointment. 
he watched 
o’clock—the daughter yet d 
o’clock—and 
He labored to prolong his vigils, 
drowsiness gradually stole over his s 
and he sank upon the couch in 
getfulness of his sufferings. 


* 


Isabella—why did 
father’s embrace? Her conduct n 
to some, strange: it may seem unnatura. 
nevertheless, 1 must record the fac 
have learned them. 

By the unquiet stimulus 
but half consenting to her vanity, 
urged into every excess of 
She soon found t 


, 
to piease. 


endowments of person and of mind, it was: 
difficult task 
phrase of adulatory cant, “queen of ! 
The incense of a strange homage | 
grateful to her senses; and she took a cr 
delight in sporting with the crowd of 
sequious flatterers that thronged her preset 
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+ gas in the midst of a sccne like this she 
rr dl by the message of honest Pompey. 
vee electric start she rushed froin tle 
a in confusion. Overwhelmed with 
me. she dared not come into the presence 
“e yenerable man in that gay attire. 
tet be envied was that night with her, 
»» rather with dread than remorse—more 


un 


sied with regrets than repentance. O, 


«the world wild harden the heart, despite 
our best intentions ! 
Py 3 ~ * * « 
The morning was considerably advanced 
. « father H. was awakened by the sound 
spproaching wheels. His deep slumbers 
oj refreshed him, and he was calm. He 
yl risen from his couch, and was leaning 
sninst the window, where the fresh morn- 
se si came in laden with the fragrance of 
be sweetbrier and the jasmine, when his 
‘or opened gently, and Isabella stood before 
‘The meeting was in silence and un- 
sterable pain of heart. It was long before 
ould either speak freely, or find relief 
tear. Her manner was forced and almost 
Though they suffered together, 
his residence with her, hours of 
rless anguish, he yet had the consolation 
se his daughter often melted to penitence, 
ring her follies, praying earnestly for 
‘yoiveness, and craving, as it were her 
¢ hope, his blessing upon her, aud his in- 
ssion. 
The old man’s stay was briefer than he 
intended, and more painful than he had 
eved himself capable to endure; and 
ter was the lamentation of his soul as he 
ked, for the last time, on the face of her 
had for years constituted his only hope 
oily concern of earth. ‘“ Would to God, 
oy daughter,” he uttered, in broken senten- 
vs, “would to God, thou wert resting with 
ne in that peaceful vale beside the ashies 
thy mother! Would I had laid thee down 
the soft sleep of death, in thy youthful in- 
ence and purity! Then would thy spirit 


ppy, and even now attending my ap- 
h to the paradise of God. But, ah! 


hast brought down my gray hairs with 


“mow tothe grave. Desolate and comfort- 
%, | pray only for strength to carry me to 
‘ consecrated spot in which repose the 
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ishes, Isabella, my daughter, of thy imother. 
I charge thee, think sometimes of us two in 
heaven.” The parting, as the meeting, was 
in silence. ‘The farewells were unsaid ; and 
when they mutually turned, after he was 
mounted, to look a last look in 

face, a still deeper pang went 

old man’s heart, which would have 

him to dismount, and lay down his life 
where she stood, but his horse was already in 
motion, and he had no power to restrain 
him. 

Florida was at this time fast filling up 
with the better class of citizens from Georgia 
and the Carolinas; and among the rest, the 
family of Col. A. had emigrated. It was 
during those memorable years when the 
majesty and power of the twenty-six united, 
sovereign states of North America were 
waging an inglorious war upon a handful 
of harmless Seminoles, in which was con- 
sumed more treasure, to hunt them from 
their barren swamps and inaccessible ever- 
glades, than served in a better cause to wrest 
the thirteen colonies from monarchial op- 
pression, and establish our constitutional 
liberties. Augustus, the elder son of Col. 
A., was become the leader of a political 
party. General R., who commanded a 
division of the army, an intimate friend and 
habitual guest in the family, was at the head 
of the opposite party. These two men, 
united in cordial friendship, were diverse in 
character as in their creeds. The one 
possessed the haughtiness without the mod- 
eration of his fatiier: the latter was mild by 
nature, and, by culture, urbane and con- 
ciliatory. Next to the interests of self, it 
was the happiness of each to sce the other 
honored and prosperous. Political aspira- 
tions, however, at length introduced jealous- 
ies—jealousy grew to hatred, and hatred 
sought revenge for fancied wrongs. Strange 
suspicions came suddenly up in the minds 
of each whether his sometime friend were 
a * gentleman,” and a man of “ honor ;” and 
this point must be tested according to the 
rules of “ the code.” General R. was willing, 
indeed, to believe the character of A. such 
as he had always understood it to be; and 
was ready to concede or do whatever was 
consistent with the character of a “ gentle- 
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man’ to promote reconciliation and peace. 
But the passionate nature of his opponent, 
who knew but one way to settle so important 
a question, left him but one alternative. 
He must either, in violation of his country’s 
laws, and in defiance of the laws of God, 
take arms against the life of a fellow-citizen, 
or he must lose his cast, resign his station, 
and retire in disgrace to some country not 
blessed with so nice a “sense of honor.” 
As a citizen, he could have made the election 
which would preserve his conscience and 
his Christian honor untarnished; but as a 
soldier he felt bound to succumb to a senti- 
ment which he despised, and which he knew 
to be an outrage upon humanity, and de- 
corum, and civil rights. 

When, alas, shall the world cease from 
these miserable misnomers! To call the 
one who insults his neighbor, provokes a 
quarrel, and enforces bloodshed, regardless 
of the civil peace, and the happiness of 
families, a gentleman! To call the open 
day assassin, or the murderer a la code, “a 
man of honor!’ To brand with the epithet 
of coward, the man who has the moral 
courage to withstand the force ofa perverted 
public sentiment, and, in order to preserve 
his soul’s purity, willingly bears the oppro- 
brium cast upon him by those who know not 
to estimate true virtue! We aver it fear- 
lessly, because it is the truth, that while the 
one party in such rencounters seeks the 
gratification of a fiendish hate or a sudden 
passion, the other, in most cases, fights be- 
cause he is a coward. 

+ * * * * * 

But I linger in reflections thus provoked 
by mortal folly, while the action of my 
narrative proceeds. All things were duly 
arranged for “the meeting,” and the day, 
which according to modern usage must prove 
fatal to one, was arrived. General R. had 
indeed, till the last, used such efforts as he 
dared, to avoid the rencounter, but the iin- 
perious will of Col. A., (for the son, too, was 
advanced to that title,) bore him onward 
with the strength and precipitancy of a 
moving avalanche. Not forgetful of his pru- 
dence, even in the midst of revenge, he had 
forced the other party, by every possible 
insult, to give the challenge, that he might 
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choose his own means and moge of ox... _ 
He accordingly selected the wean, 7 we Pree 
use of which he was acknowledged tp Ps 
and in which the skill of Gener) R » to Su 
known to be inferior, Armed yi, . ? 
advantage and confident of suc, ss, | 

to cover, by a spirit of levity, real or acon 
the deep purposes of hate, or the oocs 
fear that agitated his inner soul, Jovs 
friends were present, whether to syst, 
spirits for the unpardonable deed of 

or to share in his joys and his triumpis 
unsettled heart could hardly have +. 
There was the political aspirant, Who sou 4 
by an opportune approval of his cours: 
advance his own interests in the favor of § 
political captain. There was the hyn 
sycophant, who hoped, by his timely fatte 
and boast of his master’s courage, t 
another year’s bountiful pension. 

was the acknowledged “ bully,” wh 

in mock feats, his skil] with the sword. 
pistol, or the knife. There was 
braggadocio, who had been suspect 
ardice, vociferously extolling the 1 

“the code; his own readiness t 

an insult; and that no man was a‘ 
man” who would not “ fight.” And 
name others, there was Clarence, wid 

in her incipient nuptials by a calam 
signal; now the wife of another; and, 
high noon of womanhood, bearing her 

and unrivaled empire in the world of fis 
with a yet prouder mien than ever. 4 
these, taking the cue from their ho: 
champion of honor, affected to think light 
of the occasion of their gathering. Th 
wine flowed freely, and, in aiming at 
fulness, they exhibited an unnatural mem 
ment. 

But there was one who had no part | 
scene. The wife of the duellist felt that | 
much was at stake to give room for thougit 
of mirth. Of a delicate constitution, anc 
gentle temper, was oppressed 
an undefinable dread. She loved her 
with all a woman’s ardor, and, theref 
feared. 

On parting for the scene of action, ' 
husband endeavored to cheer her; 3 
suring her that he would return as soon é 
he had dispatched that dead dog, wished 


1s 


p honors € 

sparations 

shout to C 

real holyd 
‘ 


The host 


she 
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we prepared to entertain his friends with 
gaptuous dinner. She hastened from his 
see to her private room, and neue e 
vr to support the dreadful weight of he 
‘os, resorted to an opiate, which soon 
owt her insensible, and it was feared 
«id endanger her life. | 
te sister, who was in fact the ruling 
+ of the whole affair, was now left to do 
. honors of the house ; and she caused the 
gritions to be enlarged and hastened, as 
sot to celebrate the anniversary of some 
eat holyday. 
: * * * * * 
The hostile parties had sought the field. 
sable in his revenge, A. had determined, 
ot svecessful at the first to repeat 
ange til he had slain his antagonist. 
walt ready been said that General R. was 
sled in the use of the rifle—for that 
the weapon chosen—but life is dear; 
— intervening between the 
” and ” was 
illy ly coeapled to practice his hand and 
. and to what purpose soon appeared. 
» first fire the haughty provoker of the 
nel fell, to close his eyes in a few mo- 
nisin death. He had just enough of life 
ve his murderer approach; to witness 
apparent distress and his _ proffered 
es, Which the dying man repulsed 
hamore bitter expression of hate than 
med possible to gather on the lips of a 


shot, 


‘the meeting,’ 


The proud one, the scorner, the hater— 
but, as yet, the widowed and 

yaoed house know it not. The restless 
ence, already exulting, moves through 
e preparations for the triumph with in- 
ghaste. So sanguine and determined 


shet hope, she refused to believe the 
oger of ill. 
company which bore the victim failed 


ven the solemn approach 


avince her. Her brother could not die 
ehands of such a man; he should not; 
te must be life. She besought, or rather 
manded the surgeon, with impatience 
‘almost with blasphemy, to restore him. 
it when the corpse was extended in the 
mm adjacent to that of the senseless, and 
maps dying wife, she became calm, and 
ing in fixed posture at those features 
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which had ceased to move, it seemed 
ful whether her heart would flow with the 
tenderness of a sister’s love, or burst in con- 
tempt, as upon the carcass of a coward, that 
he had dared to fall in such a contest. 
Presently her mind seemed wandering, as 
if laboring to descend from the height of her 
recent anticipations to so deep a gulf of dis- 
appointment and despair. But when at 
length the ball was extracted and placed in 
her hand, she started suddenly as if instinct 
at once with all the furies of the infernal 
regions. 


doubt- 


I have no words to express the 
violence of her emotions. She raved like a 
lioness robbed of her whelps. She rushed 
from apartment to apartment, like a sweep- 
ing tornado, gathering strength as she 
moved; casting insult, and defiance, and 
hate, at every object she met; and with im- 
precations, which sound doubly fearful from 
the mouth of woman, swore that that bullet 
should drink the heart’s blood of Gen. R. 
Reader, this is the once lovely Clarence, and 
to this capability of uncontrolable madness 
had she come, by a course as natural as that 
by which the mountain rivulet find 
of the ocean. 

Revenge is quick to devise the means of 
its gratification. There was yet a brother— 
the banished W. The foolish passion which 
had caused his estrangement had long since 
died away, and they were ready to embrace 
any pretext fora reconciliation. It was de- 
termined, that to avenge his brother’s 
death should be the price of the atone- 
ment. 


s the level 


* * * * ¥ * 

Strange contact of virtue and vice in this 
world of ours! A bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with a single traveling 
companion, was returning from his distant 
field of labor, across the unfrequented plains 
of Texas. ‘The streams, swollen by the re- 
cent rains, and their ignorance of the coun- 
try, had 
knowing well where they were, 


and not 
or how far 
distant from their destination, they saw the 
night closing in upon them. While seeking 
to ford a little river, which threatened to 
embarrass them, they were overtaken by 
two men better acquainted with the passes 
and the roads. With southern urbanity and 


impeded their progress, 
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western freedom, conversation waits little on 
ceremony. Finding it impracticable to gain 
the point they aimed at that night, one of 
the strangers hospitably invited our travelers 
to his house. It was an humble one, he said, 
and could afford them but few conveniences 
at present; for he was about to move from 
the country, and his goods were already 
packed. But he had provender for their 
horses, plenty of food, and a shelter for the 
night, if no bed; and to such as he had, they 
were heartily welcome. 

They arrived at their proffered home at 
that most pensive hour, when the shades of 
twilight were just deepening into night. 
It was a rural cottage on the borders of a 
solitary plantation, surrounded by unbroken 
ranges of forest, of that luxuriant growth 
which is seen only within or near the trop- 
ical region. In the door sat the mother of 
the family, gazing out upon the magnificent 
scene before her, with an expression, that 
could not be mistaken, of the deepest sad- 
ness. Was it her regret at parting from 
that secluded spot, endeared to her as the 
scene of her hometelt cares and joys! 
Cronched bv her side were two or three 
little boys, apparently touched by some 
childish dread which made them fear to stir. 
Within appeared the emptiness and disorder 
always attending such preparations as they 
were making for a hasty removal. ‘The 
whole aspect of things would have seemed 
to any but to Methodist itinerants to offer 
little promise of enjoyment for that night. 

The good lady, roused by the approach 
of strangers, evidently found relief in the 
duties of hospitality. Soon the steaming 
urn and smoking biscuits, strongly lighted 
by a blazing pile of lightwood knots, gave 
a new aspect to the face of things. Cheer- 
fulness returned to the little group. ‘Tie 
kind attentions and urbanity of their enter- 
tainer, soon caused our travelers to forget 
the meagerness of the accommodations. On 
learning that they were ministers of the 
Gospel and Methodists, the hostess made 
mention of her father. His name and history 
were so well known in the Cuurch, that the 
strangers, through that mediation, soon be- 
came friends together. The conversation 
was directed mainly on the subject of reli- 
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gion, in which the family joined yi 
or listened with profound resp. 
suitable hour in the evening, ti, 

brought forward a Bible and ay 
Hymn-Book, and invited th 
honor his house with the exercise 
worship. 

‘Lhe conversation had revived to ; 
ory of a little son, some six or o> 
old, the early lessons of piety he s 
from his mother; and during prayer 
came so afiected that his little 
meited down, and he wept profus 
they endeavored to soothe his f . 
inquired the cause of his emotion, } 
only answer: he loved God, and jy 
hear that good man talk and } 
mother was deeply moved at this < 
declaration, and could only, with my 
regain her composure. She hia 
with difficulty, affected, during 
evening, to cast off her sadness, and lier 
ner, at times, seemed to indicate | 
was desirous to reveal to these me 
of God some important secret, and 
their interposition and their aid. Bu: 
felt not authorized to invite her co: 
or multiply inquiries. They only le 
that the name of their host was W. A. 
he was preparing to take his fa 
Florida where his friends resided, 
business of importance demanded his iu 
diate presence. It was observed, tit 
ever the removal was referred to, Mr: 
was particularly afiected, and he 
put the subject from her thoughts. 

* * * ‘ 

The few facts I have further tos 
shall be dismissed as briefly as possi! 
avenger of a brother’s death was arri\ 
sought, by every possible means of | 
and insult, to provoke a quarrel whi 
lead to an “honorable meeting.” C 
ally fuiled in his attempts by the pr 
of General R., at length, impatient 
and goaded on by his yet moré 
instigators, he resolved to descend | 
honorable to the necessary; for t 
of his foe he must have at all hazard 
accordingly sought by ambush and ¢ 
to accomplish his work in secret. 


The duties of General R. 





’ General R. passed in 
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ntothe capital of the territory. 
un resided with her father, a a few miles 
y, and it was known to his steady 

sat he would daily pass along the 
ig to the plantation of his father- 
a little shop, just in th 
: yn, On this road, was reute xd, and in 
y-minded avenger, armed with a 


For 


e outskirts 


seve rals succt SSIV e 


company 


re failed 


4 his statior l. 
with 


. ? Ve 
». or after dark. But desi 


| e a faithful se antinel he held his 
id 


me @€0iy 


vere SO 


fate tae once amiable 
Ih sband of the geutle 
iH, e whom she had hoped, in the 
how 
Let 


wer 


os 


uwueé ‘ + 


Jerer seek to esc 
id triumph publicly. 
rand delivered himself to the magis- 

vas committed for trial—was bailed, 
for raunting 


iy omit, but that it forms 


ie hoped has been already told. 


mace hi 


length he had the grat ification 
rey riding r alone, returning home, 
dusk of evening. He made 
iy braced his nerves, and plant- 
for the onset, waited till the othe 
rly past, then suddenly threw back 


At 


. and coming behind the uncon- 


him lifeless to the 


min brought 


the 
Nay, 


into 


flee? Should 
pape detection ? 
He went 


| the assassin 


his success sufficiently, 

This plan of « 
previously arranged. 
eager for 
to pay a price for the blood of their 


evading 
They 
were 


) Texas. 


revenge, 


* * * % 


brief paragraph that follows, I would 
link in the 


a 


W. A.: the 
and pious 
f her early confidence—ah ! 
eend of her * faith.” 

id now advanced far upon a course 
ie could not retrace. The torments 


neasy conscience hurried him down 


of wretchedness and crime with 
ity. How generally odious he 
f, the event will 
by the various deeds not connected 
with the end. 
alone one day, he met a man 
vhose life he had registered an irre- 


mse] show. 


sali 


m 
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vocable oath. The man was accompanied 


by a nephew, a lad of about fourteen years. 


‘The parties halted, as if to deliberate what 
degree of technical “ honor” should be given 
to the “fight,” on which both were bent. 
W. drew from his pocket, and handed to the 
other paper, which contained a written 
warning that he must defend his life or lose 
it. Under this shallow pretext of honorable 


dealing, as soon as he saw his adversary en- 


a 


gaged in the reading, he elevated his pistol, 
not withdrawing it from his pocket, and 
directed the point so successfully, that in a 
moment he sent the fatal lead to the vitals 
of the unsuspecting man. 
Leaping from his horse, 
he disarmed the lad, who bore a rifle, and 
ordered him with threats, which he dared 
not disobey, to follow him. They rode tothe 
nearest town, and the murderer again de- 
livered himself to the magistrate. But he 
had now raised a storm he could not control. 
With difficulty was the excited mob re- 
strained from tearing him limb from limb. 
While the civil authorities were conducting 


] 


His enemy was 
dead at his feet. 


him to prison, the infuriate lad who had 
witnessed the deed, had recovered his rifle, 
and coming behind the culprit, fired upon 
him through the crowd, only wounding him 
Without farther 
in the “ calahouse.”’ 


in one of the extremities. 
harm he lodged 
That evening witnessed an assemblage of 
the “sovereign people,” to deliberate, not 
on the execution of the laws, but the “ ad- 
ministration of justice!” It wasdetermined 
that the prisoner should be brought out, and 
whoever wished should have the privilege 


was 


to wreak his vengeance upon him, in such 
form as he chose. 
for the night, and in the morning, the 
was led forth upon the common, where he 
fell, pierced by thirteen rifle balls, and was 
rolled into the ditch to rot! 

Alas, for thee, Isabella! Thus widowed 
in the prime of womanhood! And thy little 
ones thus orphaned! Alas, for thy once 
1 thy seeming ‘aith! 


as 


as 


A strong guard was set 
5 tal 
victim 


— hopes anc 

1ere was yet one actor in this mournful 
eine In a part of the territory of 
Florida, remote from the busy world, 
little opening in the wilderness, which might 
be taken as the beginning of a new planta- 


was a 
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tion, or as the place chosen for the retire- 
ment of some one sated with the pleasures 
of the world, disgusted at its follies, or 
broken by calamities, and who wished to 
avoid even the intrusion of friends. Here, 
at the bottom ofa gentle vale, stood a rudely 
constructed log cabin. Some _ half-dozen 
magnolias, of native growth, left standing by 
its side, interwove their summits in lofty 
arches over the roof, and might seem, to a 
ready imagination, like sentinels planted by 
Almighty care as guardians of the spot. A 
weeping willow, with its long pendant 
branches, nearly covered oneend. A variety 
of fragrant shrubs and vines clustered around 
its sides, and the jasmine and multiflora 
threw their pliant arms so profusely over the 
roof, that the little cottage was almost buried 
in the dense masses of verdure. In the rear, 
stood two or three huts for the negroes, who 
performed the menial offices of the place. 

The cabin was divided into two apart- 
ments; of which one served as the eating 
and sleeping room of the solitary inmate ; 
the other might have served as an office, but 
that he had ceased wholly from business ; or 
a reception room, if by any chance his soli- 
tude should be interrupted. It held, in con- 
fused order, the relics of a former establish- 
ment, once evidently magnificent. Over 
the rough floor was thrown, for lack of a 
better place to store them, three several 
carpets, the upper one of the richest Turkey 
manufacture. On one side, suspended froin 
pins in the logs, hung an unstrung guitar, a 
golden-hilted sword, and a hunting apparatus, 
quite rusty from neglect. Another side was 
adorned with a suite of family portraits. 
Besides several of a former generation, there 
was a woman, in the prime of life, two 
youths, and a beautiful maiden. In one 
corner, a piano, its strings corroding by the 
weather; in another a pile of lamps and 
other ornamental parlor furnishings. In 
the centre of the room, a marble-top table, 
with a few books, paper, and an open ink- 
stand upon it, were ordinarily the only indi- 
cations of life or human presence. 

This gloomy abede was, on the night to 
which I refer, lighted by a single lamp, 
which threw its beams faintly upon the dusky 
walls. The unsteady movements of the 
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occupant, now sitting, now Pacing 
with unequal step, betrayed ‘ my 
agitation of mind. He was q er 
whom the weight of cares moro 4," 
years had made a deep impression 
visage was emaciated and Wan : bis 
once fiery and commanding, glaroj 
half-filled socket, with an unnatural " 
His nerves were strongly shaken, ig 
step was yet elastic, and his manly « 
unbent. Suddenly he stopped beim 
table: his trembling knees and ein 
lips showed that a paroxysm of Keone 
guish had seized his soul. His eye way, 
but vainly, as if for some object to dives! 
attention ; then, raising his clenched jy 
and lifting his face toward heaven, hy / 
“ But, God is just !” . 
The sound of his own voice seemes 
break the spell; and he sank into the th 
exhausted by the violence of his emps 
Presently he removed to the open casey 
to get a fresher breath. The darkness y 
out was fearfully dense. The heavy ry 
the winds in the deep forest that besit 
loneliness, might have been called sy 
but it sounded to his ear with a solems 
too awful for such an epithet. 
the dirge of a perishing universe ; as diif 
overhanging blackness its funeral ; 
Under a scene so in unison with his feeli 
he grew calm, and reproaching himsel 
the weakness he betrayed, as if disgrg 
in the eyes of the world, he rose, ss 
flattered himself, with a stouter heart, 
he turned, his eyes were arrested by 
pictures upon the wall, and the arrows of 
morse again entered his bosom. “\ty 
have said it,’ he exclaimed. That m 
which from infancy 1 have scarcely na 
but to blaspheme, I have uttered it 
with fear if not with reverence—God 
just! There yeare all. Thou faire 
daughtérs! with thee my real sfc: 
began. Thy calamity was my cals 
But bravely we buffeted, as we then thoag 
the bitter surge, and launched again int 
world’s wide sea of pleasures. Cleren4 
thou wert lovely; thou wert more the 
queen; thou wert a goddess among mor 
And now, what art thou? But | wi! 
reproach my fallen self too far. | c 
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be religion. Was there not some 
- ala “Nay,” he continued with a 
, ee soisiam of bitterness, ** but I fos- 
f . vanity till it banished the thought 
oe from thy mind. And now the 
| leave thee is, @ hardened heart, a 
¥ conscience, days of dread and nights 
ose. But not so remorseful as mine ; 
seven forefend such a wosome doom be 


tnd thou, the wife of my youth ! do not 
ach me thus! That mild look goes like 
yoy of daggers to my heart. Spare 
shile thou mayst, the pains of eternal 
gre ! 

\n] there art thou, my eldest born! 
lio, with its haughty curl, and that 
Se brow, were once my delight. | 
ot thy infant’ tongue to blaspheme. 
‘titer dreg in life’s chalice—to excel in 
sity was a glory! I taught thee the 
o thou hast faithfully practiced, to the 
wievable shame of my sinking age. 

4nd there is my W., with more of thy 
e's meekness in thy youthful face. I 
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once sought to crush that gentleness that 
might have been nurtured to goodness, 
When thy little saint of a wife would have 
won thee from the ways of thy father, I 
banished thee my presence. I gave thee a 
father’s curse for thy portion, and in awful 
retribution has it now returned upon my head. 
Alas, that it should have come tothis! The 
last of a line whose boast it was to bear a 
name of untarnished honor—to have perished 
as perishes the vilest dor! But I see-< 
there is a God; and [have my reward—for 
God is just; and he reeled wildly and 
almost frantic across the room, till the 
paroxysm, having spent its violence, he again 
threw himself into his chair, in a state of 
apathy. 

It were needless to repeat further the de- 
tails of the stricken life of the once proud 
man with whom our tale commenced. He 
continued his sorrowful pilgrimage some 
years, with a softened, if not a better heart, 
and confessing to the few he met, that 
the retribution which had 
was just ! 


reached him 


Ladies’ Repository 
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PLEA OF THE LADIES AGAINST THE CHARGE OF FRIVOLITY. 


BY MISS JULIA A. CARGIN. 





soften said of ladies, young and fair, 

batnaught but parlor ornaments they are ; 

fey talk, and laugh, and sing, and trifle too 

{ naught, that shows a soul of worth, they do. 
isthus that men of learning often sneer 

ithore who fain “creation’s lords” would cheer ; 
t while they sneer, they should at least allow 
Mut those who wish to gain esteem, must bow 
long establish'd custom, else they range 

ground forbidden. Can it then be strange 
pai ladies practise arts, which are received 


With blandest smiles, nor know they are deceived 
Some ladies think, by observation taught, 
That trifling nonsense, to a climax brought, 
Will, in Aigh circles, gain them rich esteem, 
Where noisy nothings, want of sense redeem. 
And those reputed men of wit and sense 
Admit by mark’d attentions this pretence. 
While those distinguish'd by a sober mind, 
Endowed with intellect, by grace refin'd, 
And crown'd with virtue’s coronet of truth, 
Are left in solitude to spend thei outh. 
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S ON 


NET 


BY W. PINCKNEY EWING 


Friend, let us rest awhile within this bower, 

Par ftom the hum of ever-noisy life !— 

Oh, what a calm retreat from worldly strife, 
In which to spend one sweet, one happy hour! 
Dest not behold the streamlets’ glassy tide 

Prisking and laughing as it rushes by ? 

The towering trees, in majesty and pride, 


Reaching their arms as if to clasp the sky ? 

The merry birds, warbling their languid strains? 
The beauteous flowers, just springing into bloom, ~ 
Lading each zephyr with their sweet perfume, 

And, like bright angels, decking all the plains, 

To glad, amuse, and nourish weary man ?7— 

Then who can doubt an All »rotecting hand ? 
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Not less than five or six authenticated 
cases have been reported in newspapers 
within the last year, in which it has been dis- 
covered from subsequent appearances that a 
person has been buried before death occurred ; 
or one laid aside for dead has been restored. 
As the treatment of the dying and the dead 
ordinarily takes place in the family circle, 
and is liable to devolve upon any person, 
correct views on the subject ought to be 
cutertained by those who have the manage- 
ment of families, and ought to be generally 
imparted. Hence its appropriateness in 
these pages. 

In some parts of this country, the dead 
are buried with indecorous haste. When 
no necessity, arising from the state of the 
weather, or peculiar circumstances in the 
case, obliges persons to hurry the remains 
of their deceased friends into the grave, one 
would judge that human feelings would 
dictate all practicable delay. And in addi- 
tion to the unwillingness which it would 
seem that friends must feel to bestow the 
last look upon what has been precious to 
them, and to put away the loved form for 
ever, a desire to avoid premature burial— 
burial before life is extinct—ought to insure 
any reasonable postponement of interment. 

But burying persons who are still alive is 
not probably of so frequent occurrence, as 
the extinction of life by treating people as 
dead, when they are only apparently so, 
from the effects of an injury, or the sudden 
attack or severe crisis of disease. When 
people have wasted away under the slow, 
sure ravages of consumption, there is little 
danger of making such a mistake in regard 
to them. But when apparent death occurs 
suddenly, or in acute, violent diseases, great 
caution should be used lest death should be 
caused by the treatment which supposes it 
to have already taken place. 

In cases of sudden injury, all manifesta- 
tion of life is sometimes suspended, even 
when the subject is conscious of all that is 
passing. well knew a lady, who, more 
than forty years ago, was thrown from a 
carriage and very seriously injured. For 


several minutes after the Accident orp 
she was thought to be dead. Sho aa». 
the by-standers say that she was gos) . 
yet could give no token of {ife. n a 
man of my acquaintance was an... 
killed by lightning. He underst... 
conversation around him, and heard 
pronounced to be dead, and coy} 
some time make any demonstration : 
contrary. 

In the crisis of a violent disease. 1 
wavers and flickers, and is on the ve 
extinction. Sometimes all tae 
and animation seem to have fled 
intervals a quivering of the ey b 
something like a breath; or an cco 
tremor is just perceptible, as a token | 
the motion of the heart is not alton 
stilled. Let the interval between thy ah 
ble gaspings or pulsations be som nied 
longed—the last glimmer of life, tis - 
posed, is extinguished. The eyes 
supposed deceased friend are closed 
chin is bound up, that the features moy 
become distorted and unnatural, The 
perhaps, is soon covered. Air, it may be 
excluded. And ere long such movers 
and arrangements of the body may be : 
as to contribute to the final deranzemen' 
all the processes of life, and death act 
takes place. A young girl once lay inj 
critical situation, passing through the c 
of a terrible fever. An occasional « 
motion of the chin was all that mani’ 
life ; and whenever her mother turned fa 
her bedside for a moment, she feared { 
she had seen even this token far the 
time. All hope of a revival to const 


ness in her child was abandoned. A%® 


some time, prompted by a mother’s ans 
and yet with no expectation of benefit, 
applied to the temples, face and chest of § 
child a powerful stimulant which had te 
prepared for another sufferer, and happet 
to be at hand. The power of life mile 
the child breathed, spoke, recovered, 4 
lives to relate the circumstance as ¢ es 
to others. 

An acquaintance of mine who now © 


Anily, 
oF a 
proba 
eh the 
He. 


spect | 





as 
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his business among men, 
ths ago, reduced by violent disease 
ast extremity, and laid many days 
= areatly dying state. Twice or 
i a hand was placed over his eyes 


was, a 


B ; se them forever, £0 convinced were 
— Js that life had ceased. How slight 
a, might then have extinguished its 
te. ir ; bi fickerings. _ : 
ou % ye no delight in detailing the horrible 
ve ~arvellous; but for the purpose of 
. : .z the occasion which exists for cau- 
| ‘this matter, and to make a strong 
- sjon upon the minds of readers, I will 
‘i ome further facts which have come to 
#6 . " wledge with the most undoubted 
dM ence, 
chin ps ., town in Massachusetts where my 
i ones jr childhood was spent, a lady died sud- 
1 then ., with only a few hours illness. The 
» als jet was extremely warm, and an early 
he : «| was thought necessary. She was 
= { the day following her death. A 
¥ vats afterwards, her husband built a 
eyes and had her remains taken up to be 
il | in it, Some friendly neighbcrs as- 
ras » on the occasion, opened the coffin, 


7 '; MB ond the body had turned itself on one 


" i ie | physician of great respectability and 
ray b msive practice, well known in our fam- 
noomers immer many years as a friend and practi- 
ath acto #, related the following circumstance. 
» hen di wig man belonging to an obscure fam- 
wht athe outskirts of the town in which 
sions ny parents and the physician resided, 
, . sick, but not alarmingly so. Dr. P. did 


think 


turned (oak it mecessary to visit him oftener 


Saas ace in two days. On his arrival at 
for t mse atone time, he was told by the 
i one tof the young man that he was too 


nod. sae Sat his son had just died. The doc- 
ms surprised—he had not expected 


er’s 
i fe juevent. He stopped a short time to 
chest of ist some respect for the affliction of 
oh had be y, and although usually indisposed 
id hese e¥ a corpse, he requested to see this 
life rall probably from the feeling of surprise 
overed, ti the unexpected death had caused 
ale He looked at the body, and was led 


sect that there was life. Immediately 
sofecovery were used ; and when the 
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1 


house the young 
Bat Dr. P. 
revived 


physici cian le ft th ; 
able to conv 
never would have 


man was 


had not the dis- 

covery been thus ¢ irly made. 
Another fact occurred in the 

which 


same 
almost transcends belief. 


town, 
I have 
wr stette heard the particulars related by 
m Serva My olde: 

the circumstance, alth 
at “the time of its occurrence. 
New Ipswich, N.H. A 
eleven years of age, 


st sister also recollected 
hough a young child 
The place 
girl, about 
named Clarissa Fox, 
who had been for a time in cs clining health, 


was 


} c 1 , Parry YY " )» 
suddenly became worse, and died, to all ap- 


pearance. The day following, at about the 
same hour in which her decease took place, 

faint color was seen to tinge her cheek. 
Thi] led to efforts to ‘cena re-animation. 
Day after day passed. Every means was 
used that could be devised 
cold baths, warm baths, 
ting, 


in enemas, as were 


or the purpose— 
bloed-let- 


ene 
eC, 


blistering, 


ted to act powerfully upon the system. But 


not the least apparent effect was produced 


No manifestation of life appeared, 
return of that faint 
} 
i 


except in 


the daily tinge of color 


A 
upon the cheek ; and this regularly appeared 
My father 
visited the child on the ttze niy-ninth day 
after she went into this state. 


ence was in every respect tl 


at a certain period in every day. 


Her appear- 
iat of a corpse. 
Of course, there was no decomposition ; but 
there was every other demonstration of 
death. Several days later—my mother 
thinks four or five, which would extend the 
time to the thirty-third or thirty-fourth day 
—at the usual period of the return of slight 
color to her cheek, the girl revived, and was 
restored to consciousness and speech. But 
there was not sufficient vigor remaining in 
the system for permanent recovery. Nature 
was exhausted. She did not appear to have 
been conscious of the lapse of time, or of her 
late condition, but said she was very sick, 
and should die—that she was willing to die, 
and should go to Jesus. She lived about an 
hour, and then expired. 

I have given names and sources of infor- 
mation in the above narration, because the 
seeming incredibility of the story demands 
it. I suppose the event occurred in 1801 
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or 1802, as my father, I have been told, re- 
moved from the town in 1803. Much earlier 
than that, my sister would not have been old 
enough to recollect the circumstance. 

The fact of the great length of time, 
during which this girl lay apparently dead, 
should be a warning never to yield up a sub- 
ject for burial, so long as the least indication 
of life remains, and will stimulate friends 
to the persevering use of means while such 
indications exist, however faint. The res- 
toration of Rev. Wm. Tennant to life and 
health, after he had been apparently dead 
three or four days, and his friends had been 
more than once convened for his funeral, is 
a well known fact. Even his own brother 
was so convinced that he became impatient 
at what he thought the folly of the physician 
in his pertinacious attempts to restore ani- 
mation. Be not hasty in judging persons 
to be dead. Do not bury them until it is 
absolutely certain that life is extinct. And 
if there is a shade of a suspicion that they 
are not actually dead, do not extinguish pos- 
sible life by treatment which must almost 
necessarily prevent the resumption of the 
vital functions. 

A gentleman whom I knew, was one 
morning found lifeless in his bed. But until 
the following day, when so marked a change 
took place in his appearance as to banish all 
loubt, his daughter and her family kept con- 
tinual watch in his room, with restoratives 
at hand, frequently using endeavors to pro- 
duce re-animation. Such precautions would 
doubtless restore not a few who are consigned 
to the grave. 

The following account of a practice which 
to some extent exists in Germany may fur- 
nish useful hints in this country. 

“In order to guard against premature in- 
terments; there is attached to most of the 
cemeteries in Germany, a hall, where the 
dead remain some time before being com- 
mitted to the ground. In this hall, the body, 
neatly attired, is laid upon a couch—before 
the lips is placed a mirror which the slightest 
breath would cloud, and between the fingers 
a string, which, on the slightest movement, 


causes a bell in the departmen: 
keeper to ring. This hall jg yjcs,. . 
and day, hourly, by vigilant inspect : . 
it is stated that not a year Passes | 
bell is not rung by one of +! 
corpses.* Similar precautions . 
adopted in every burial place jp oy: 
Indisputable facts conclusively jn¢s-u 
necessity.” , 

“ In France,” says a foreign joury; 
number of living interments that | ‘ by 
interrupted by accidental circun wl 
since 1833, amounts to ninety-four, Ni, 
four attested cases, in which tho 
have narrowly escaped being laid ‘e a 
the dead! Of these, thirty-five pers - 
covered spontaneously from their lothers 
at the moment when the funeral cor, a 
were about to take place; 13 were al 
under the busy stimulus of the busy i 
and grief about them ; seven by the {,! “ 
coffin which enclosed them; nineby ti: o 
ing of their flesh, in sewing up the shr 
five by the sense of suffocation in their cot 
19 by accidental delays which occurred 
the interment, (how significant is this i 
and six by voluntary delays suggested 
doubts as to the death. These, then, 
they who have escaped. Now think of 
whole numerous family of trances and ¢ 
lepsies, and remember that the populat 
of France are habitually huddled into t) 
narrow homes, within four-and-twenty, 
at most, eight-and-forty hours after de 
and then calculate, if you dare, the nu 
whom no such intervening ange! cane 
rescue from this inconceivable horror. { 
that head the statistics, of course, are sil 
—but suggestive. Of all but these nn 
four, the grave keeps the secret. But 
member that of all who, since 1833, ¥¢ 


of accident. 
“In England no man is laid in the g 
till signs have set in of corruption.” 
Mothers’ Journal 


* See the story headed Chamber of the Bellatp 
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HELEN AND 
me 
Visited » ORIGINAL 


SCS thar HELEN A 
. % BY MISS M 
A snd so, Helen, the much-talked-of Mr. 
# ANG SUy 
| js to be here, to day.” 

| wish, sister, you would not mention 
i ‘ofyl name in my hearing.” 
t + 


ave beg What a strange being you are, Helen! 


a tay should you not love to hear the name 
ge Ni “is so shortly to be attached to your 
la ni T 
_ «Por goodness’ sake, Mary, do stop your 
persons ey You know I cordially detest this 
, : r ee. i Howard.” . ” 
«For shame, sister— 
vas " «Jam not ashamed to say it, Mary; and, 
4 me. ye than that, if he really does come here, 
ee & zie you my promise that [ will treat him 
es Fa #h al] the coldness and indifference I can 
| their caff nT . 
ise: This conversation took place one morning 
ee ‘ tween two young ladies, as they were 
ie st to rise from a late breakfast. The 


Jeman whose name excited so much 


prtiny ignition in the breast of Miss Helen 
bsp per, Was aN entire stranger alike to her- 
cay ‘and her sister. But Miss Helen hated 
nt a ry hearty good will, because her 
reuet er desired him for a son-in-law. Young 
ry jies never are perfectly willing to have 
be vt hands disposed of, without their own 
a al pent; and when Colonel Draper informed 
, sai s daughter that he had invited Charles 
se, are § ward to spend a few weeks at “ Beech 
he al , and gently intimated that his ex- 


guest would make a desirable husband 
r, the young lady was highly offended. 
eclared that she would never marry 
sone; and expressed some pity for a man 
, she supposed, had set his whole heart 


» 1833, we 


re the fava 


in the g , 
. oning her affections. 


truth, Colonel Draper had committed 
The father 
ni had always been his warmest friend, 


ct . , “ 
iscretion. of Charles 


the Beil tf two old gentlemen so often spoke of 
riage of their children as an event 

cesirable, that they, at length, be- 
.itto be a matter of course. The 
vel, in his occasional intercourse with 


N D 


MARY. 


- SANBORNE. 


+ 


the son of his old friend, made frequent allu- 


sious to his elder daughter, evidently with 


the intention of inciting the young man’s 
interest in her favor. Charles was no doubt 
led to believe that the heart of Miss Draper 
would be a certain conquest, if undertaken 
with the powerful aid of her only parent. 
Hie had often heard of her extraordinary 
beauty and amiable qualities; he felt sure 
she was a girl whose love he would be proud 
to win; and it is not to be wondered at that 
he accepted a warm invitation of the colonel 
to spend some days at his country seat, “to 
try his luck with the best guns and dogs in 
the whole country.”” A cousin of Charles, 
who happened just then to be on a visit to 
his country friends, was invited by Colonel 
Draper to favor ** Beech Grove” with his 
company at the same time. The colonel, 
when he returned home, gave his daughter 
a glowing account of the manly beauty, the 
moral worth and the intellectual qualities of 
Charles Howard. Still Helen was sure she 
could not like him. She made up her mind 
As for the cousin of Charles, 
Colonel Draper, in his devotion to his pros- 


to hate him. 





pective son-in-law, forgot him entirely, and, 
of course, never as much es mentioned his 
name. 

On the day when Charles Howard was 
expected to arrive at “Beech Grove,” the 
colonel was suddenly summoned to attend 
court, on urgent business. The court was 
held in a town some fifteen miles distant, 
and it would be impossible for him to return 
before the next day. 

“Helen,” said the cclonel, as he was 
about to leave on his unpleasant mission, 
“vou are mistress of “ Beech Grove,” and I 
shall be proud, to-morrow, to hear how hand- 


comely you may dispense ifs 


hospitality to- 
day.” 

“ My dear father,” replied Helen, “ you 
know I will never permit the hospitality of 
our family tu be called in question by any act 


of mine.” 
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*“ When Charles comes,” continued the 
father, * make him feel at home.” 

‘If Ican only make him feel like goin 
home, I shall be better satisfied,’’ said 
Helen to herself, as her father gode away. 


The sisters were at the drawing-room 


vr 
ao] 


window, a few hours after the colonel’s de- 
parture. A horseman was perceived coming 
down the lane that led from the ‘high road. 
As he came nearer, the young ladies became 
satisfied that it must be Mr. Charles Howard. 
Helen affected to look at him with utter in- 
difference, while Mary watched him with 
intense interest. 

“He is a fine looking fellow, Helen,” 
observed Mary. “See how well he rides! 
He will make an excellent companion for 
our equestrian excursions. Don’t you admire 
him? Now, tell me honestly, does he not 
look like an Adonis ?” 

“What a ridiculous idea!’ returned 
Helen. 

* And then you do not think him hand- 
some *” 

“ { do not think enough about him to form 
an opinion.” 

“ Well, sister, you are a strange girl. If 
you will not have him, I believe T will set 
my cap for him myself.” 

When the horseman reached the gate, a 
servant conducted him to the house, and 
announced him to the ladies as * Mr. How- 
ard.” He was shown in, and received with 
becoming politeness. Perhaps there was not 
much real cordiality in the manner of the 
elder sister; but she was too well bred to 
show any feeling of that kind to her father’s 
guest. Mr. Howard enquired for Colonel 
Draper, and upon learning that he was ab- 
sent, felt somewhat awkward when he re- 
flected that he was obtruding his society 
upon ladies who were not acquainted with 
him. But the frank manner of Mary soon 
put him at ease. Helen had little to say; 
she sat at a respectful distance from the 
guest, and the more she looked at him, the 
more she disliked him—not that there was 
any thing repulsive about him, but simply 
because she was carrying out the determi- 
nation she had previously made, of finding 
fault with him in every possible way. In a 
short time, she pleaded the necessity of su- 


perintending the arranger 
and left the rooin. 

“ He now may see plain vy. 
en, “that I do not look uno 
intended for me.”? 


During the day, the duty 


Al. , + Yr) : ] 
A.ary, Of entertaining the oyec 


studious!y kept herself aloof. and + 
gently to evince her indiff re} 
* hateful suitor.” Mary, however 
lighted with Mr. Howard 
pleasure in his society that she 
experienced before. Toward eye, 


» aNd gs 


Howard proposed a ride over the 
“ Beech Grove.” Mary found my 
culty in urging Helen to accompany + 
but she, at length, gave a reluctant ¢ 
The horses were broucht to the - 
the sisters prepared to equip the: 
the ride. Helen threw on he 
habit with studied carelessn 
without regard to rumpling li 
and permitting several fincer 
the mirrored surface of the beaut 
buttons that ornamented the corsay: 
on the contrary, dressed herself wit 
care. Nota tress of her dark hair 
of place; her linen was faultlessly array 
and her buttons were unsullied, an 
us her sparkling eyes. In a fev 
the equestrians mounted their horses 
paced away on the high road. H 
ahead immediately, determined to ¢ 
Howard no opportunity of impr 
acquaintance. Her horse was sw 
the one rode by Mary; the latter was tl: 
fore obliged to keep in rear, and Mr. #1 
was compelled to ride entirely 
Helen continued riding at a rapid | 
ing the others a considerable distanc: 
While rushing down a rugged hill, 
stumbled and came to the ground, w! 
rider partially under him. A gent 
who, fortunately, was at that momen! 
near, sprang to her assistance. !! 
gaged her from the prostrate an: 
finding that she was injured by! 
supported her to the road side, \ 
placed her on the grass, and render 
such assistance as was necessary. 
and Mr. Howard soon made their #9 
ance, and instantly dismounted. 7 


Ww 
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hands with the strange genile- 


frtunate, Blair,” said he, * that 


-e passing at the moment of the acci- 


. jr was providential,” replied the stranger. 


a. our first care is now to get the lady 
«> home. 1 fear she cannot ride at 
a not much hurt, sir,” observed Helen. 
u~ helplessness was caused more by fright 
wy thing else. I feel much better ; 
tT am assisted upon my horse, I will be 
o ride quite easily. [I am sensible of 
jlivations to you, sir,” she added, ad- 
ng the stranger; “for without your 
jy aid 1 might have been killed by the 
- s of my horse.”” 
Ty strange gentleman made a low bow, 
Jexpressed himself gratified to hear that 
bad sustained no serious injury. le 
sed her to mount her horse, and the rest 
e party then leaped upon their saddles, 
a turned to the house. Helen found her 
xs to be more painful than she had 
reinated, but she was unwilling to com- 
- The strange gentleman rode by the 
‘Helen; their conversation appeared 
te mutually pleasing, and the other couple 
ed to be so well satisfied with them- 
ves, that they did not interrupt it. Soon 
br the return of the party, Helen retired 
yer chamber, to sleep away the effect of 
fright; but she found s!eep impossible. 
x mind dwelt lingeringly upon the hand- 
e stranger who had so opportunely aided 
Mary called in, and interrupted her 
veable reverie. 
‘| think Mr. Howard is quite a boor,” 
erved Helen. 
‘Why do you think so?”? asked Mary. 
“Because he never thought of introducing 


SONG.—SHE 
Sie died in beauty !—like a rose 
Blown from its parent stem ; 
She died in beauty !—like the pearl 
Dropped from some diadem. 
Sie died in beauty !—like a lay 
Along a moonlit lake ; 
‘ciel in beauty !—like the song 
birds amid the brake. 


x 
\ 


eee 


DIED IN BEAUTY 


Mr. Blair to me. He was certainly well 
acquainted with him, because I heard him 
call him ‘ Blair.’ ” 

“You forget, Helen, that your situation 
made ceremony improper.” 

‘Who is Mr. Blair, Mary? I suppose your 
friend Howard has told you.” 

“He isa highly respectable, worthy, in- 
telligent, and handsome man.” 

“Quite a catalogue of virtues; but he 
deserves them all, I am sure.” 

“T overheard a remark he made to Mr. 
Howard, concerning a sister of mine.” 

“Tell me what it was—what did he say 

‘He said you were as near to his standard 
of a perfect woman as any mortal could 
approach !”” 

“Oh! Mary, do not trifle; did he really 
say so!’ said Helen with an eagerness that 
betrayed her feelings completely. 

“ He did,” answered Mary; “and for fear 
of awkward consequences, I may as well 
explain all to you. ‘Mr. Blair’ is Charles 
Howard. You love him already, and I am 
confident he loves you. You need not stare 
—you are too late to attempt hating him now. 
The gentleman who arrived first, is a Mr. 
Howard also; but he is merely a cousin to 
Charles. All is right now, and your favor- 
ite scheme of hating your beau is circum- 
vented.” 

** But, why did your beau call him ‘ Blair.’ 

** That was his college soubriquet—noth- 
ing else. Oh! how pa will be delighted 
when he returns!” 

And Mary bounded out of the room. 

It is needless to tell the sequel. In due 
time Charles Howard and Helen were mar- 
ried; and a short time afterward Mary 
became the happy bride of Charles’ cousin. 
And Colonel Draper was the happiest old 
gentleman in the world ! 


” 


_—~ 


She died in beauty !—like the snow 
On flowers dissolved away ; 

She died in beauty !—like a star 
Lost on the brow of day. 

She lives in glory !—like night’s gems 
Set round the silver moon ; 

She lives in glory !—like the sun 
Amid the blue of June. 
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CHAPTER I. forehead so prized by the modery ¢ 


rv 





The events which we are about to relate but which gives such a harshn 
occurred ina small and obscure German CoUntenance. There was, mor 
town, which, for our own convenience, we ‘eTSeness and decision about the 
will designate Nienburgh. Like most of her mouth which accorded well w; 
the petty towns of the ‘“ Father-land,” dark brows; and her head was ses: 
it had its narrow streets of tall, many- her shoulders with a majesty whi 
gabled, and picturesque-looking houses, its have become an empress. Her , 
dark, mysterious churches, its long lines of V®S perfectly fair, but its freshness was. 
convent walls, its close and irregular-shaped Her face wore a pained expression, as 
places, and its motley population of peasants, the sorrows which had passed over jer 
monks, soldiers, and beggars. never been forgotten, and as though she 

Upon the very verge of the town stood a Mt yet believe them to be over. 41; 
house, separated from the street by a high moment in which we are describing her, 
wall, inclosing a spacious garden, laid out W®® buried in deep and evidently | 
with scrupulous care and almost painful thought: even her knitting, that ever!s.:, 
formality. Flowers of every scent, and of Tesource of a German woman, was | 
every color, blossomed in minute patches aside, and she sat with her head bowed 
of the most grotesque and varied shapes; °° though her reflections were too heavy aby 
trim-cut hedges of yew, with their outline den for her to support upright. fier 
broken at intervals by strange uncouth fig- Were knit together, and her thin lips 
ures, clipped into deformity from the same pressed, while she beat upon the floor w 
material ; basins, fringed with water-plants her foot rapidly and feverishly, as if 
and peopled with gold-fish; and paths, monotonous movement she found vent | 
smoothly and brightly gravelled, formed the the feeling by which she was oppressed, 
matériel of this pleasance; in the midst of She was still in this attitude when 
which stood the house, with its tall gable door was suddenly opened, and she | 
turned towards the street. roused herself, and resumed the abar 

Nor did the appearance of the mansion knitting. 
within belie its outward promise. It was The intruder was a fine strongly-W 
spacious and cleanly. No accessory to man, some five years her junior, and i 
comfort was wanting. Every thing bore the easy to decide at a glance that they wa 
stamp of extreme care and scrupulous man- nearly related; there were the sav 
agement. There were birds and flowers continuous brows, he same stern 
upon a table, which stood within the deep sion about the mou-h, the same hig 
bay of an immense window looking upon the head surmounted by masses of ricii | 
garden from the apartment where our story hair, the same majestic carriag 
is to begin; and upon a second, drawn near head; but all these features which, 
to the porcelain stove, which occupied an case of the female, produced an elec 














angle of the room, were placed a lamp, some most repelling, made of the man 4 
female working materials, such as Berlin specimen of masculine beauty. Nev 
wool, colored silks, and a half-knitted stock- less, it was a fearful beauty, and wor 





ing ; a few books, and some fishing apparatus. brightness of the lurid vapor wi 

On one side of the stove sata female, of the summer thunder. There was @ 
about five-and-thirty years old. She was in his large brown eyes which, even 
comely but not handsome; her eyes were calmest moments, betrayed the fiery 
fine and clear, but the dark brows by which that slept within, and a scorn in tl 
they were overhung almost met in the cen- of his thin lips which gave a bitternes 
tre, forming that waving line beneath the their harshness. 











THE 


. You are late, Elric,” said the lady ; ** the 
as been served for the last hour.” 
ve been in the forest,” was the re- 


. 


"yi le 


«and took no heed of time.” 


~ ” 
, our mother’s life : 


asin com- 
od the watcher. 

now What you are about to say, 
nie,” interposed the young man, im- 


UIC, 
“During our mother’s life 1 was 


| 
ntiy. 
sled toa rigid punctuality ; now, I am 
wn master, and have to answer to no 
ran hour’s delay.” 

“aC uld lonly be assured that you were 


_ering there alone ,”’ murmured the 


‘Hark you, grafine,” said Elric, turning 
pis dashing eyes full upon her, as he twisted 
sty about his fingers a trout-line which 
ad caught up from the table; “I have 
xy warned you that I will hear no more 
this subject. Do I ever thwart your 
st Do I ever control your amuse- 
Dol ever dictate to your affections ? 

_y marry, if you wiil, the veriest boor 
burgh : your destiny will be of your 
king, and you are eid enough to 
sour free will; but L will be equally 
respected the prejudices of 


tered. | 
ther, because she was my mother; 


| will brook no more womanly dictation. 
ae 
aed in time. 
‘he daughter of a fisherman!” 
damed the lady, scornfully, as she raised 


eX- 


reves to his. 
young count sprang a pace towards 
with a red spot burning upon either 
:; but he instantly checked himself, 
said, with a laugh of bitter scorn, 
iso, my lady countess, the daughter 
fafisherman; and you have yet to learn 
call 
uxo can be diffused through the being of 


the subtle essence which men 


b isuer’s daughter as freely and fully as 
that of a landgrave’s heiress; that 

” 

ime —— 


waits, Herr Graf,” said his sister, 


Senses 
sig haughtily from her seat, and leading 

vay to an inner apartment. 
The meal passed in silence. The pres- 
‘the servants prevented any allusion 
subject which occupied the minds of 


aud neither were willing to make an 


CHAMBER 
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effort to banish it. Under such circum- 
stances it is, therefore, scarcely surprising 
that on their return to the drawing-room the 
brother and sister at once recurred to the 
obnoxious theme. 

It is, however, time that we should ex- 
plain to the reader the position of the noble 
orphans. Count Elric Konigstein was the 
last representative of a proud and ancient 
family, which, originally both powerful and 
wealthy, had become impoverished by the 
loyalty and improvidence of its chiefs, and, 
as a natural consequence, had lost its in- 
fluence with its riches. ‘They had so long 
been distinguished for an open hand and an 
ungrudging generosity, that at length they 
found themselves with nothing more to give. 

The Thirty Years’ War had cost Count 
Elric the small remains of the family trea- 
sure and the life of his father; and he 
found himself, at the age of sixteen, under 
the tutelage of his mother, with, for all pat- 


the house at Nieuburg, a small es- 


rimony, g, 
tate in the neighborhood, and the moiety of 
her jointure, scrupulously divided between 
himself and his sister at the death of their 
last parent. The young man, like all the 
other males of his race, panted for a mili- 
tary life; but the old Countess von Konig- 
stein inclination. 
Ife was the last hope of the family; and as 


positively negatived his 


she looked upon the noble promise of his 
magnificent person, she had proud dreams 
of the total restoration of their house by his 
alliance with some high-born and wealthy 
heiress. 

Meanwhile, the high-spirited Elric led 
what was, for him, a life of slow torture. 
Denied the education suited to his rank by 
the utter inability of the countess to meet 
the expense of one of the universities, he 
was placed under the care and tuition of a 
priest attached to the principal church of 
Nienburg, and soon mastered the very lim- 
ited stock of erudition which was boasted 
by the good father, while his hours at home 
were even more heavy and unprofitable. 
Disappointed in her ambition, crippled in her 
means, and soured by her trials, the widowed 
countess, weak in mind and tyrannical by 
nature, expended upon trifles the energy 


and order which were better suited to mat- 
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ters of importance. Her pleasure ground 
was typical of her whole hie. Siie had not 
one enlarged idea; not one great percep- 
tion; but pressed her iron rod upon rushes 
and weeds. All was monotony and sub- 
missiveness in the old mansion; and it will 
be easily understood that an under-current 
of lassitude and disgust soon destroyed the 
beautiful unity of nature which is so blessed 
an attribute to the young. Father Eber- 
hard preached obedience to the revolting 
spirit of the youth, and he obeyed in so far 
as by word and action he could follow the 
counsel he received, but in the depths of 
his spirit he rebelled. No word of en- 
couragement, no sentence of endearment, 
ever escaped the pinched lips of the coun- 
tess, Like many other weak persons, she 
believed that dignity consisted in an absence 
of all concession, and gratified her vanity 
by adopting as her creed that an absence 
of rebuke should satisfy all around her, but 
that none should venture to presume upon 
her indulgence. 

In this dreary way did she fritter away 
her life, but the evil did not end here; for 
she wasted along with it the fresh youth 
and pure spirits of her children, already 
sufficiently unfortunate from their excep- 
tionable position. In her daughter she 
found a docile pupil; nor did Stephanie 
resist, even when her mother dashed the 
cup of happiness from her lips by refusing 
her consent to a marriage which would 
have crowned her dearest hopes. The 
suitor, unexceptionable as he was in point 
of character, income, and disposition, failed 
in exhibiting—like the Konigsteins—his 
lineage of nobility, and was rejected accord- 
ingly. Stephanie, as we have said sub- 
mitted; but she was blighted in heart 
from that day forth; and—last and worst 
misery for the young—-she ceased to hope 
in the future. What could it offer to her 
which would remedy the past? And with 
her occasional bursts of cheerfulness fled 
the sole charm of home to her boy-brother. 
Yet still he controlled himself, for his was 
not a nature to waste its strength on trifles 
which he felt to be unworthy of the strife. 
There was a fire within, but it was buried 
deep beneath the surface, like that of a vol- 
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cano, which, suffering even {) 
vicinity of man and of man’s work 
collects its deadly power, and t 
dread effort spreads ruin and des 
all within its influence, 

At length the countess died 

children mourned for her as neigh 


over accustomed objects of wh), 


suddenly deprived. They missed jo. 
day and every hour; they missed jy, 
and cold accents; they missed jor 


ous orders; her minute reprogehes 
restless movements. They felt th, 


alone; abandoned to self-goyerpyen: 


years of unquestioning subject 


world of their own home appeared 
to them when they were called ypo, 


habit it without the presence of the 


spirit which had hitherto 

its void. Nor did the orphans dr; 
closely together as they walked ay 
in hand, from beside the grave of | 
parent. They had no longer a { 
common. Stephanie was like 

prostrated by the lightning, and 


into the earth by the weight of its oy 


Elric was like the sturdy sapling 
the tempest, and almost wooing it 


that he might feel its wild breath ; 


among the leaves which now 


and motionless upon their boughs. 


over, debarred the healthful and es 


exercises of her brother, the young 


had never passed a day, and scarc 


hour, beyond her mother’s presenc 
? 


careless of herself, she ha 
lowed the monotonous routine of | 
duties, until she had ceased to sex 


poor and pitiful a result the majority 


led, The spring of her life—if's 
can be said ever to have had a 


necessar 


was over; the little vanities of her se: 


ceased to occupy her; and she 


the same dreary round of occupat 


anxieties, eventually as much from 
custom. 
If Elric, as he turned away 


mother’s grave, hoped for a brighter 


or a more congenial companions 
not long ere he was fully undecei\ 
thing could arouse Stephanie 
moral torpor into which she ha 


} 
QU ia. 
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sever doubting that her privilege of 
onshi would leave her right of control 
signed, she endeavored to compel her 
7 and fiery brother to the same weari- 
_. heart-sickening monotony of which 
herself long ceased to feel the bitter 
In this attempt she was destined, 


Crippled as he 


af 
ne au 


es f 
sever, signally to fail. 
; worldly career by the compara- 


» ht 
¢¢ 1D his 


poverty in which he found himself, 
-» was, nevertheless, like the wounded 
“ which, although it cannot soar against 
an may still make its aerie in the free 
b ” upon the mountain-heights. His 
noth was crushed but not subdued. It is 
asible to say what he might have been, 
} his impetuous passions been diffused and 
»\y directed. The leaping torrent may 
verted into a channel, and turned to 
smoeee of usefulness, in which its headlong 
exhausting itself by degrees, may leave 
») fow on ultimately in a clear and placid 
»: while, unheeded and unguided, it 
st prove only a source of ruin and de- 
on. And such was the moral condi- 
‘Count Elric. He felt his strength, 
was yet ignorant of its power, and 


menan 
Viale 


serly unskilled in its control. 

Many years, however, had passed over 
rohans in dreamy listlessness. Once 
young man had endeavored to condole 

th his sister upon the heart-stroke in- 

jcted by the prejudices of their mother ; 
thissympathy awakened no response in 
rcicatrized heart. She even applauded 
rigor which had saved her from the re- 
one of disgracing her family, and urged 
pn him the necessity of being careful 
it her sacrifice should not be made in 


This was the last attempt of Elric to open 
p the springs of family affection; and he 
this failure the more bitterly, that he 
amied fora companionship of spirit. He 
xed around him, and envied the busy in- 
‘tants of the little town, who pursued 
ie their avocations and their amusements 

amon; while he sighed as he remem- 
ted that from these he was alike shut out. 
could not, now that he had attained the 

f manhood, volunteer a partnership in 
social occupations of the plebeian citizens 
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with whom he had been forbidden all asso- 


ciation during his youth, and with whom he 
jual 


could now never hope to meet upon 
terms. 


. Ia } 
aSice 


‘ry . 
Ihe solitary young man threw 


books ; they had long ceased to afford him 
either amusement or instruction; he aban- 
doned his sister to her solitary home. She 
scarcely seemed to remark his absence, save 
when it interfered with the clock-work reg- 
ularity of the little household ; and he rushed 
away to the forest depths, and flung himself 
down beneath the shadows of the tall trees, 
and thought until thought became madness; 
and then he seized his gun, and pursued 
the game through the tangled underwood, 


+ 
i= 


until, in fatigue of body, he forgot his b 


terness of soul; or plunged once more 


his 
the stream, waged war 
ITis 


¢ 
return, when laden with these spoils, was 


into the sunshine, and paddling boat 
into the centre of 
upon the finny tribes that peopled it. 
always welcome to the countess, for shi 
was too good a house wife not to appreciate 
such an assistance to their slender means; 
but suddenly this resource, upon which she 
had I 


in ner 
rangements, 


begun to calculate 
failed nor 


could Elric, when questigned upon the sub- 


daily ar- 
her all at once; 
ject, offer such reason for his defection as 
With the true 
perception of a woman, she felt that there 
Where could Elric spend 
the long hours in which he was daily absent 


tended to satisfy her mind. 
was a mystery. 


froin home? and with whom ? 

Suddenly a suspicion grew upon her, and 

deep crimson flush overspread her usually 
pale cheek as she began, with a beating heart, 
to take a mental survey of her distant neig¢h- 
borhood. | 

“It cannot be the grafine Rosa,” 
murmured to herself: “for although Elric 
could row to the schloss in three hours, he 
could not return in the same time against 
the current; nor would the proud countess 
encourage him: he is too poor. No, no 
anaeit be the grafine Rosa. Baron 
Kadschan’s daughter? Equally impossible. 


she 


cannot 


Elric has no horses, and there are five long 

o 
leavues between us. Constance von Har- 
Still more improbrble. She is to 


the vows next year in Our Lady of 
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Mercy. Poor, too, as himself, and as noble. 
No, no, her family would not permit it. 
And we know none other! Unless, indeed, 
the dark-eyed daughter of the Burgomeister 
of Nienburg. But J am mad—he pare not! 
I would rather see him stretched out yonder 
in the death-valley.” 

The eye of the proud countess flashed, and 
the deep red glow burned on her cheek and 
brow; she clenched her slender hands tightly 
together, and her breath came thick and 
fast; but she soon controlled her emotion, 
and whispered to herself with a bitter laugh, 
which sounded strangely in that silent room, 
“ No, no, he DARE not.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Whist, whist, Mina; here is the Herr 
Graf!” 

A joyous and graceful peal of laughter 
was the sole, and evidently incredulous re- 
ply to this warning. There was no mistak- 
ing the origin of that melodious mirth: you 
felt at once that the lips from which it had 
gushed were fresh, and rich, and youthful ; 
and that the eyes which danced in their 
own light as it rang out were eyes such as 
poets dream of when they have visions of a 
world unknown of sin. 

* Once more, Mina, dear Mina, I vow by 
my patron-saint! here is the Herr Graf.” 

These words wefe uttered by a young 
girl in the costume of a peasant, with a 
round, good-humored, sun-burnt face, bare 
arms, bronzed by exposure to the weather, 
and one of those stunted and muscular 
figures which seem to herald an existence 
of toil and hardship. She was standing 
near a cluster of marsh-willows which over- 
shadowed a little runlet, that, descending 
from the height above the town, swept on- 
ward to the river. As Elric, for it was of 
him that she spoke, reached the spot, a 
second figure sprang from a sitting position, 
and stood before him. The young count 
started, and forgetting that he was in the 
presence of two mere peasant girls, with in- 
tuitive courtesy withdrew his cap. Well 
might he start; for such a vision as that 
upon which he looked had never before met 
his eyes. 
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It was that of a young girl 
dawn of her beauty. The 
summers was on her cheek, | 
the depths of her dark blue , 
lashes, long and lustrous, tem; 
concealing their brightness, 
of that shade of auburn whic! 
the sunbeams, and to imprison 1 
glowing meshes, fell up n her 
which were partially bare. Her fo 

erfect, and bending slightly for vai 
in fear and half in shame, looked as 
a sound would startle and 
flight. The lips, parted by the sax 
revealed teeth like ivory; and : 
aspect and attitude of the girl was s 
that Canova might have created his 
piece after such a model. 

For an instant there was 
only for an instant; for, his first sy: 
offered his hand to the fair maid t 
to the bank. She obeyed wit 
strance, for so great an honor 
her powerless to resist. 

Who cannot guess the sequ 


meeting ? Intoxicated by her 
thralled by her graceful simplicity, 


had not passed ere Elric had 
ancient nobility of the Konigst 
the real position of the fisiierman’ 
ter. A new world had developed 
the fascinated recluse. Hithert 
dwelt only amid coldness and restr 
kindred spirit had awakened at his ‘ 
no heart had throbbed beneath 
Now, he saw a fair cheek glow an 
eye sink under his praise ; he felt 
bling of the hand which he grasped 
his own; and he began to understand! 
was not alone on earth. 

The father of Mina was poor, ' 
Her mother was dead. She was * 
pet lamb which to the fisher 
than the flock of the rich man: s 
child of his age and of his prayers; 
of his narrow dwelling ; the sunbea 
home. 

Therefore, when Elric made | 
intentions of claiming Mina as his 
astonished fisherman staggered as ! 
had been struck by a heavy hand. 
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your wife, Herr Graf! You dream! 
ing can never be your wife. Your 
4 » isthe noblest that has ever met her 
. You dwell in a palace, and may stand 
-the emperor. And what is she !” 
‘Wy affianced bride!” said the young 
. proudly: “my lite had become a 
vor burden, and she has turned it to one 
, dream of delight; the future was a 
i of which I feared to dwe!l upon the 
33; she is the sunbeam which has 
ht day into the gloom, and spread 
od me a long prospective of happiness. 
rik not to me of my proud name; I 
i[had been born a cotter’s son, that 
| might have had fellowship with my 
Mina only wept. 
No vows were plighted; none were need- 
. ynd henceforth the soul of Elric was 
apped up in his peasant-love. One only 
it pressed upon his spirit. He remem- 
a the prejudices of his sister, and shrank 
-o the bitter scorn with which he well 


bow that she would visit the timid and un- 
yling Mina. This was the only evil 
which he felt powerless to screen her. 

the cold and proud Countess Stephanie 

the fisher’s daughter could share one 
smon home, he did not dare to hope; yet 
srof must be the shelter of his young 
inde; nor could he contemplate the devart- 
ve of his sister from the dwelling of her 
picestors without a pang of anguish; lhe felt 
stche would go forth only to die. ‘This 
sviction made a coward of him; and he 
her knowledge of his defalcation to 


cvence, 


It was not long ere a rumor reached her of 
truth, but she spurned it in haughty dis- 
bief. It could not be—day and night might 
enge their course, and the stars of heaven 


zto earthly life amid the green sward 

e swelling hills—but a Konigstein to 

with a peasant! No—no—the young 
ntess remembered her own youth, and 
rhed the tale toscorn. Still she watched, 
« pondered over the long and profitiess 

nees of Elric; and still her midnight 
rams were full of vague and terrible 
‘ons; when at length she was compelled 
admit the faithful truth. 
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Had the grafine been a woman of energy 
and impetuous passions, she would have 
become insane under the blow; but she had 
passed a life of self-centred submissiveness ; 
and if the thunder was indeed awakened, it 
reverberated only in the depths of her 
spirit, and carried no desolation upon its 
breath. Cold, uncompromising, and reso- 
lute, she had gradually become under the 
example of her mother and the force of cir- 
cumstances. The one great end of her 
existence was now the honor of her race, 
of which she was only the more jealous as 
their poverty rendered it the more difficult 
to upboid. All else had been denied to 
her; a home of loving affection, the charm 
of social intercourse, the pleasures of her 
sex and of her rank—she had grasped no- 
thing but the overweening pride of ances- 
try, and a deep scorn for all who were less 
nobly born. 

The last bolt had now fallen! Month 
passed on; months of dissension, reproach, 
and bitterness. For awhile she hoped that 
what she deemed the wild and unworthy 
fancy of her brother would not stand the test 
of time. But Mina was daily more dear to 
the young count, for she had opened up to 
him an existence of affection and of trust to 
which he had been hitherto a stranger; his 
time was no longer a burden upon his strength. 
‘he days were too short for the bright 
thoughts which crowded upon him, and the 
nights for his dreams of happiness. 

The lovers cared not for time, for they 
were happy; and the seasons had once re- 
volved, and when the winter snows had 
forbidden them to pursue their daily ramble 
in the valley or upon the hill-side, the last 
descendant of the counts of Konigstein had 
taken his place beside the tisher’s hearth, 
without bestowing one thought upon its 
poverty. 

The time having at length arrived when 
he determined to consummate his object, he 
felt that he had a bitter task before him, but 
it was too late to shrink from its completion ; 
yet still he lingered, for he dared not picture 
to himself what might be the result of his 
explanation with his sister. 

We have already described their meet- 
ing; and now, having acquainted the reader 
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with the excited state of mind and feel- 
ing in which the young count entered his 
dreary home, we will rejoin the noble or- 
phans in the apartment to which they had 
returned from the supper-room. The 
countess at once resumed her seat beside 
the stove, and drawing her frame towards 
her, affected to be intently occupied on 
the elaborate piece of embroidery which it 
contained ; but Elric had less self-govern- 
ment. He paced the floor with hurried 
and unequal steps; and the moisture started 
to his brow as he strove to control the emo- 
tion which shook his frame. At length he 
spoke, and his voice was so hoarse, so deep, 
and so unnatural, that the young graline in- 
voluntarily started. 

“ Stephanie!” he said, “the moment 
is at last come in which we must understand 
each other without disguise. We are 
alone in the world—we are strangers in 
heart—as utterly strangers as on the day 
when we buried our last parent. I sought 
in vain, long years ago, to draw the bond 
of relationship closer, but such was not 
your will. You had decided that my youth 
and my manhood alike should be one long 
season of weariness and isolation. I utter 
no reproach; it was idle in me to believe 
that without feeling for yourself you could 
feel for me. You knew that I had no es- 
cape, that I had no resource ; but you 
cared not for this, and you have lived on 
among the puerilities of which you have 
made duties, and the prejudices of which you 
have made chains of iron, without remem- 
bering their effect on me. I have endured 
this long, too long; I have endured it un- 
complainingly, but the limits of that endur- 
ance are now overpast. Henceforth we must 
be more, far more, or nothing to each other.” 

“[ understand your meaning, Grat von 
Konigstein,” said the lady, rising coldly 
and haughtily from her seat; “there is to 
be a bridal beneath the roof of your noble 
ancestors; the daughter of a serf is to take 
our mother’s place and to sit in our mother’s 
chair. Is it not so? Then hear me, in my 
turn; and I am calm, you see, for this is an 
hour for which I have been long prepared. 
Hear me solemnly affirm that, while I have 
life, this shall never be !” 
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There was a rage as well as eco: 
laughter by which the count rep] ad 
“ Beneath the roof of my ra . 
born,” pursued the countess: « . 
his roof will I die. I, at least. 
sullied it by one thought of disho, 
luok around me boldly, upon hin 
of our honored race, for the spiri: 
dead will not blush over my. 


Mistake me not. My days s} 


aeGil ¢ 


where they began; and no chur!’s 


shall sit with me at my ancestral hes, 


“Stephanie, Stephanie, ford 
claimed the count, writhing lik, 
physical agony. “You know not ¢ 
that you brave. Hitherto I have 
pine, for hitherto my existence has ; 
worth a struggle; to-day it is ot 


hearted bigotry. You say truly. 


will ere long be a bridal in my father’s 
and purer or fairer bride never ple 


faith to one of his ancient race.” 

** None fairer, perchance,” said t 
with a withering gesture of « 
“but profane not the glorious 
fills your veins, and that ought now 
in hot reproach to your false heart, 
dering the blameless dead! Purers 
The breath of slander has already 
upon the purity you seek to vaun' 
miracle of virtue has long been the 
of the chaste.” 

The young man struck his brow 
with his clenched hand, and sank 
chair. 

“Once more,” he gasped out, 


you to beware. You are awakening : 


mon within me! Do you not * 


woman, that you are yourself arm 


with weapons against your pride! 
der has indeed rested upon the y 


innocent head of her whom you af 


despise, by whom did that slander c 
“Tlerein we are at least agr 
swered the countess, in the same « 
unimpassioned tone in which she 
along spoken; “ had you, Herr Gra 
forgotten what was due to yours 


MCL 


will submit no longer to a code of 


your race, the fisher’s daughter mig.’ 


mated with one of her own class, a! 
escaped ; but you saw fit to drag 
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slough which was her natural 
5 


tha 


. y into the light, that scorn might 


ve finger at her and blight her as it 


if = 
{ ner by. 


Rw 


Could I but learn whose was that base 
could I but know who first dared to 
ea whisper against her fair fame—" 

\\ hat vengeance would you wreak upon 
jprit, Count von Konigstein! Suppose 
totell you that it was [, who, to screen 
or of our house, to screen your own, 


ved the rumor which was brought tome 


mad folly, and bade the gossips look 


sr ere they dared to couple your name 
that of a beggar’s child? Suppose 


thers spoke upon that hint, do you deem 
| am likely to tremble beneath your 


row l) 
«Fiend !’ muttered the young man from 


en his clenched teeth; “you may 


ecause! Thus, then, grafine, you have 


red your sister,” he said after a pause. 
dy threw back her head scornfully. 

)o vou still persist ?” she asked, as her 
row gathered into a storm. 


«Now more than ever. ‘Those who have 


the wrong shall repair it, and that 


ily. You have declared that you will 
eneath the roof of your ancestors ; be it 
but that roof shall be shared by your 
her's wife ; and woe be to them who cause 
first tear that she shall shed here ?”’ 

“Madman and fool !” exclaimed the ex- 


ited countess, whose long pent-up 
ns at length burst their bounds, and 


ett down al) before them: “ complete 


“ 


sdisgraceful compact if you dare! Re- 
mber, that although your solitary life 
t have enabled you to marry without 


nterference of the Emperor, had you 


ena wife suited to your birth and rank, 


rd from me will end your disgraceful 


ream; or should you still persist you will 


nge your birthplace for a prison. This 


‘d should have been said ere now, but 


shrank from exposing your degeneracy ; 


‘no longer, however, to my forbearance : 


nor of our race is in my hands, and I 
ve itat whatever cost. Either pledge 
upon the spot to forego this de- 


ng fancy, or the sun of to-morrow shall 


t before I depart for Vienna.” 
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Elric gasped for breath. He well knew 
the stern and unflinching nature of his sis- 
ter, and she felt that he was indeed in her 
power. The whole happiness of his future 
lite hung upon that hour, but he scorned to 
give a pledge which he had not the strength, 
nay more, which he had no longer even the 
right, to keep. 

‘** Beware, Stephanie, beware !” he ex- 
claimed in a tone of menace; “ beware alike 
of what you say and of what you do; for you 
are rapidly bursting the bonds by which we 
are united.” 

“ You have yourself already done so,” was 
the bitter retort ; “ when you sought to make 
me share your affection with a base-born 
hind’s daughter, you released me from those 
ties which | no longer recognise.” 

“ Are you seeking to drive me to extrem- 
ity ?” 

“Tam endeavoring to awaken you to a 
sense of duty and of honor.” 

“Stephanie, we must part! The same 
roof can no longer cover us. You have 
aroused an evil spirit within my breast which 
[ never knew abided there. ‘Take your in- 
heritance and depart.” 

“Never! Ihave already told you that I 
have sworn to live and die under this roof, 
and that while I have life you shall be saved 
from dishonor. You dare not put me forth, 
and I will perform my vow.” 

‘*‘ Gratfine, [ am the master here !” 

“It may be so, and yet I despise your 
menace. We will talk no more on this 
hateful subject.” 

“On this or none. If you remain here, 
you remain as the asscciate of my wife.” 

“Never! And were my eyes once pro- 
faned by her presence within these walls, she 
would have cause to curse the hour in which 
she entered them.” 

“Ha!” 

“ Nature, the laws of your class, and the 
custom of your rank, oppose so glaring a de- 
gradation; nor am I more forbearing than 
nature, custom, and the law. My determina- 
tion is irrevocable.” 

‘Tt may be that it is of slight importance,” 
said the young noble, as he turned upon her 
eyes, whose pupils were dilated, and seemed 
slightly tinged with blood. “I cannot con- 
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descend to further entreaty or expostulation. it contained a slender collection 
We now understand each other.” and minerals; a few stufled birds . 
As he ceased speaking the countess re- preserved by the count himself: ang , 
seated herself, with a sarcastic smile playing a few chemical preparations y ie 
about her lip, but the tempest which was used in trying sundry Slinple ex, 
raging in the breast of Elric was frightful. It was to this latter division of 


ee ee eee aoe w 3 


Mich had 


His hands were so tightly clenched that the that the young man directed oy , 

blood had started beneath the nails. The He deliberately lighted a smal! ieee 
veins of his throat and forehead were swollen lamp, and then drew from their cop 
like cords, and his thin lips were livid and sundry phials, containing various 
trembling. As he passed athwart the apart- liquids. Of these he selected one twoet 
ment he suddenly paused; a deadly paleness full, which he placed in his breast: ap 
overspread h’s countenance, and he gasped done, he extinguished his taper, retur; 





for breath, and clung to a chair, like one to its niche, and, closing the cabinet, 
suddenly smitten with paralysis. ‘Thencame himself into a chair, pale, haggard. 
a rush of crimson over his features, as though panting. ; 

his heart had rejected the coward blood which He had not been seated many scoon: 
lad just fled to it, and flung it back to his when, at the sound of an appr aching ad 
burning brow. And still the lady wrought he lifted his aching head from his ar, 


arin, & 





upon her tapestry with a steady hand beneath endeavored to assume an appearance of ¢ d 
the broad light of the lamp; nor coulda line posure. It was that of the venerable y 
of passion be traced upon her calm, pale face. who had been the favorite attendant o }, 
Before the count retired to rest that night, mother, and who had, upon her mar 
he heard the voice of his sister desiring that followed her from her home, and yltine: 
a seat might be secured for her in the post- become his nurse. A shuddering 
carriage which passed throngh Nienburg passed through his veins, for he was ay 
during the following day, on the way to her. She was accustomed exch night, 
Vienna. She had uttered no idle threat, and his sister had retired, to prepare fur 
Elric was not ignorant of the stringency of pleasant draught, and first leaving on 
that authority which she was about to evoke. her young master, to carry the other t 
Should his intended marriage once reach the chamber of the countess. Her appearane: 
ears of the emperor, Mina was lost forever. was therefore anticipated ; and she remsine! 
Driven almost to frenzy, the young man for an instant, as usual, in order to ree: 
raised in his powerful hand the heavy lamp _ the praise which her beloved nurseling never 
which still burnt upon the table, and eagerly failed to lavish upon her skill; but, for 
made the circuit of the room, pausing before first time, Elric objected to the taste of the 
each picture, as though still he hoped to find draught, and requested her to bring 
among those of his female ancestors, a pre- something that he might augment ils fla 
cedent for his own wild passion; but he The discomfited old woman obeyed, an 
looked in vain. Upon all he traced the elab- ing deposited her salver upon the table, 
orately-emblazoned shield and the pompous the room. Elric started up, grasped 
title. He had long known that it was so; of his dishevelled hair in his hand w 
but at that moment he scrutinized them lence which threatened to rend it frot 
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closely, as though he anticipated that a mira- roots, uttered one groan, which: see! 

cle would be wrought in his behalf. This tear asunder all the fibres of his hear’, 
done, he once more replaced the lamp on its then glared about him, rapidly, but sear 
accustomed stand; and after glaring for ingly, ere he drew the fatal phial fron 


ee ae ; 


awhile into the flame, as if to brave the fire breast, and slowly poured out the 
that burnt pale beside that which flashed the liquid into the porcelain cup whi 


a 
a ee. 


ee nd 
ee 


from beneath his own dark brows, he walked been prepared for his sister. As he ¢ 
ght acrid scent diffused 


of the apartment. apartment, but almost 


slowly to a cabinet which occupied an angle a sli 
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i the death-draught remained as clear and 


oid as before. 
’ Tomorrow !” murmured the wretched 
ar man, as he watched the retiring form 
cine oreyehaired attendant when she finally 
+ the room } and then he once more buried 


Ap‘ 


ss face in his hands, and fell into a state of 








ror. 
«To-morrow !’ he repeated, as fie at 


both rose, staggeringly, to seek his cham- 
~ «Mina, beloved Mina, I have bought 






per 


ane 
» sta fearful price!’ 






CHAPTER III. 





The voice of lamentation was loud upon 
ye morrow in that ancient house. The 
ryntess Stephanie had ceased to exist. 
The aged nurse had drawn back the cur- 
ins of the window, that her mistress might, 
fb: ysual, be awakened by the cheerful sun- 
jist; but she was no longer conscious of its 
ans, She lay upon her bed, pale, placid, 
ni unchanged, like one who had passed 

othe calm slumber of repose tu the deep 
sleep of death. One hand pillowed her cheek, 
land the other still clasped her rosary. Death 
bai touched her lovingly, for there was al- 
mot a smile upon her lips; and the hard 
ines which the world traces upon the coun- 
esance had disappeared beneath his gentle 















pressure, 

The count stood gloomily beside her bed, 
awaiting the arrival of the physician who 
had been summoned. He trembled violently, 
but he was surrounded by the voice of wailing 
ani the sight of tears; he had lost his only 
aster, his last relative. How, then, could 
be have remained unmoved? The physician 
came; he felt the small and rounded wrists, 
but there was no pulsation: he bared the 
white and beautiful arm to the shoulder, and 
epplied the lancet, but the blood had ceased 
tocirculate in the blue veins. The man of 
science shook his head, and extended his hand, 
insympathy, to the anxious brother. The ca- 
hstrophe, he said, was subject of regret to 
him rather than of surprise. ‘The young gra- 
fine had long suffered from an affection of the 
heart. A little sooner or a little Jater the 
sow must have fallen. 
tion of time, All human aid was useless. And 
% he departed from the house of mourning. 

















It was a mere ques- 
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The few individuals of Nienburg and its 
immediate neighborhood who were privi- 
leged to intrude at such a moment, crowded 
to the mansion to offer their condolences to 
the young graf, and to talk over the sudden 
and melancholy death of his sister; and 
meanwhile, Elric, unable to rest for an in- 
stant in the same place, wandered through 
the desolate apartinents, tearless and silent, 
articles 


which had belonged to Stephanie in his 


occasionally litting the different 
trembling hands, and looking intently upon 
them, as though he dreaded to behold the 
characters of his crime traced upon their 
surface. 

The German ceremonial of interment is 
complicated and minute, and all persons of 
high birth are expected to conform to it in 
every particular. 
precede burial is one which, tryin 


Among the rites which 


fas it can- 


not fail to prove to the principal actor, must, 
nevertheless, greatly tend to tranquillize the 
minds of the survivors. It is neces:ary that 
we should describe this. 

For four-and-twenty hours the corpse re- 
mains beneath the roof where the death has 
taken place, and while there all the affect- 
ing offices necessary to its final burial are 
performed. 
to the cemetery, and laid, in its winding- 
sheet, upon a bed in the inner apartment 
of a This solitary 
erection consists only of two rooms; tliat in 
which the body is deposited is called the 
Hall of Resurrection, and contains no other 
furniture than the bed itself and a bell-rope, 
the end of which is placed in the hand of the 
corpse. This cord is bell 
which rings in the next room, and which is 
thence called the Chamber of Bell. 
Thus, should it occur that the friends of an 


This time elapsed, it is carried 
i 


low stone building. 


} 


attached to a 
the 


individual may have been deceived, and have 
mistaken lethargy for death, and that the 
patient should awake during the night (for 
the body must remain all night in this gloomy 
refuge,) the slightest movement which he 
may make, necessarily rings the bell, and he 
obtains instant help. It is customary for the 
nearest relative to keep this dreary watch; 
and from a beautiful sentiment, which must 
almost tend to reconcile the watcher to his 
ghostly task, he is fated to watch there alone, 
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that it may be he who calls back the ebbing 
life, and that none may share in a joy so holy 
and so deep—a joy, moreover, so rare and so 
unhoped for! 

The long day, and the still longer night 
in which the Countess Stephanie lay dead 
beneath the roof she had so reverenced 
throughout her life, passed over; and all 
the pompous accessories which could be 
commanded in so obscure a neighborhood 
were secured to do honor to her obsequies. 
The mournful train moved slowly onward 
to the cemetery, where a grave had already 
been prepared for her beside her mother ; 
and, passing near the spot where she was 
finally to rest, entered the Hall of Resur- 
rection, and gently and carefully stretched 
her upon the bed of gloom. The wildest of 
the mourners was the poor old nurse, who, 
with her gray hair streaming over her shoul- 
ders, and her dim eyes swollen with tears, 
knelt near the head of her mistress, and 
clasped her clay-cold hands. But it was the 
young count who was the centre of com- 
miseration. The last four-and-twenty hours 
had done the work of years upon him; a 
sullen, leaden tinge had spread over his 
skin, his voice was deep and hollow, and his 
trembling hands could scarcely perform their 
offices. “No wonder!” ejaculated those 
who looked upon him; “for years they had 
been every thing to each other.” 

At length the funeral train departed, for 
the sun was setting. Elric listened in hor- 
rorto their retreating footsteps, for he felt 
that he was soon to be alone. Alone with 
what? With the dead, stretched there by 
his own hand—with his murdered sister! 
This was his companionship within: and 
without, graves, nothing but graves, sheeted 
corpses, and the yawning tomb which was 
awaiting his victim. The sweat rolled in 
large drops down the forehead of the young 
man. He had watched near the body of 
his mother in peace and prayer, for she had 
been taken from him, and he was innocent 
then, and full of hope; but now—now! 
He tottered to the window and looked out. 
The twilight was thickening, and the light 
came pale through the narrow leaded panes 
of the little casement. He glanced around 
the sepulchral chamber in which he was to 
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pass the night. There was 4 

















the 
burning upon the open hearth at . . : ‘nel 
lighted his lamp, and a prayer-bo —_— 
upon the table, on which he 1 tir es it th 
vored to concentrate his thoughts, 4, .., 1 been 
moment he was beyond the reach of »:..,,./flmvlina ; b 
The strong man was bowed, body an: «... s ec 
beneath the pressure of his crime . ball . 7 th 
and again he asked himself, wit) , ne : co 
nacity that bordered on delirium, wh, ; Be... he | 
over which he watched! And amin ..j he tur 
again the question was answered in hi Bie nari 


heart. Over his sister, his only sy; 
relative, murdered by his own hai 
murderer was watching beside his yic 

At intervals he strove against 4) 
by which he was oppressed ; he endegyo»: 
to rally the pride of his sex and , 
strength. What could he fear? Tyo 
are powerless over the living; 
fiercer and sharper came the memor 
his crime had been gratuitous, for 
not been told that the death whi , 
given must ere long have come! “\ \ 
tle sooner, or a little later,” had sai 
man of science. Oh, had he only 
promised, temporized; but all was now 
late! She lay there cold, pale, \ 
few paces of him, and tears of blood coud: 
recall the dead! 

It was the close of autumn, and as 
















































sun set, masses of lurid and sul; s vibra 
clouds gathered upon the western une blas 
but, save an occasional sweep of winds gin. 
moaned through the funereal trees, a rd of me 
mained still, buried in that deep silence: a As he 
the moon, as yet untouched by the rs brightel 
vapors, gleamed on the narrow windw @ nd ran a 
the cell, and cast upon the floor the quiver ang out ; 
shadows of the trees beside it. Butat leog e could | 
came midnight, the moon was veil bef that h 
clouds, and a sweeping wind rushed throu ry vape 
the long grass upon the graves, and sw2j*Mi@ol loude 
to and fro the tall branches of the yews cq han 1 of 
cypresses; next came the sound of fa. rie § 
rain, large, heavy drops, which plasied v2 ry su 
the foliage, and then fell with a sullen reve mn of 
beration upon the dry and thirsty ea iS the 
Gradually the storm increased ; and er ell, he st 
as the thunder began to growl hoarse) eemed to 
the distance, it beat angrily against ¥ “ Light 
diamond panes, and dropped in 4 shoWegiie rose p 
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1 Pond <e } a 
fom the eaves of the little building. Elric 
. «pod more freely. This elemental war- 






-. was more congenial to his troubled 
rit than the fearful silence by which it 
bad been preceded. He tried to think of 
sina but as though her pure and innocent 
oo. conld not blend with the objects 
- him, he found it impossible to pur- 
a 2 continuous chain of thought. Once 
a he bent over the book before him, but 
‘ye turned the page a sudden light filled 
0 his ¥» narrow chamber, and through the 
sur . sted glare sprang a fierce flash, which 
und, 1 ey moment seemed to destroy his power 
Victi ‘vision. He rose hurriedly from his chair ; 
the hen ye thunder appeared to be bursting over 
Ndeayors js head, the lightning danced like fiery 
nd of tnons across the floor, the wind howled 
The de oj roared in the wide chimney; and sud- 
! ‘ nly, as he stood there, aghast and con- 
mory | sence-stricken, a sharp blast penetrating 
or had } ough some aperture in the walls, extin- 
ch he by muished his solitary lamp. At this instant 
he bell rang. 
“The Bell!’ shouted the young count, 
ke a maniac,—“‘ THE BELL!’ And then, 


Dat yt m 

















riaing strength from his excess of horror, 
laughed as wildly as he had spoken. 
fool that f am! Is not such a wind as 
his enough to shake the very edifice from 
ts foundation? and am I scared because it 
hs vibrated along a wire? Has not the 
une blast put out my lamp? All is still 
min. My own thoughts have made a cow- 
rd of me !” 

As he uttered these words, another and 
orighter flash shot through the casement 
niran along the wire, and again the bell 
sng out; but his eye had been upon it, and 
e could no longer cheat himself into the be- 


































































hat he had endeavored to create. The 
ery vapor had disappeared, but still louder 
od louder rang the bell, as though pulled by 
and of agony. 

Eric sank helpless to his knees. At 
very successive flash he saw the violent 
ton of the bell which hung above him, 
nd as the darkness again gathered about the 
ell, he still heard the maddening peal, which 
ened to split his brain. 

“Light! light!” he moaned at last, as 
erose painfully from the floor. ‘I must 
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have light, or I shall become a raving ma- 
niac.” 


And then he strove to re-illumine t!} 


lamp; but his shaking hand ill obeyed the 


impulse of his frenzied will. And _ still, 
without the intermission of a second, the be!! 
rang on. At length he obtained a light, and 
staggering to the wall, he fixed his eyes upon 
the frightful wire. 

“Tt stretches,” he muttered, unconscious- 
ly; “still it stretches, and there is no wind 
now; there is a lull. Some one must be 
puliing it from the other chamber, and if 


” 


it must be 





His voice became extinct; he could not 
utter the name of his sister. 

With a frantic gesture he seized the lamp 
and turned towards the door which opened 
into the death-chamber, and still the be! 
rang on, without the cessation of an in- 
stant. A short passage parted the two 
cells, and as he staggered onwards he wa: 
compe!led to cling to the wall, for his kne« 
knocked together, and he could scarce! 
support himself. At length he reached t! 
inner door, and desperately flung it oper. 
A chill like that which escapes from a vault 
fell upon his brow, and the sound of the 
bell pursued him still. He moved a pace 
forward, retreated, again advanced, and, 
finally, by a mighty effort, sprang into the 
centre of the chamber. One shrill and 
piercing cry escaped him, and the lamp fell 
from his hand. 

“You are then here !’? murmured a low 
and feeble voice. “ You, Elric von Konig- 
stein, the renegade from honor, the sorori- 
cide, the would-be murderer! Yours is the 
affection which watches over my last hours 
on earth! The same hand which mixed the 
deadly draught is ready to lay me in the 
grave !” 

As the words fell upon his ear, a vivid 
flash filled the room, and the count saw his 
sister sitting upright wrapped in her death- 
clothes. A deep groan escaped him. 

“ That draught was scarcely swallowed,” 
pursued the voice, “ere I detected that it 
had been tampered with; but it was then 
too late to save myself, and, for the honor 
of our name, | shrank from denouncing 
you, though I felt at once that you were 
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the murderer. But you were a coward as fatal bell was that from whicn her 
well as sororicide. You have subjected me attendant had striven to procy,, 
to all the agonies of death, and have not during her insensibility, and wh : 
merely condemned me to an after-life of paring her for the grave, had bee; 
suffering, but of suffering to us both, for I ‘The violent exertion to which 
shall live on under the knowledge of the fate subjected, added to the power 
to which you destined me, and you beneath son that still lurked in her veins, 
my irrevocable curse.” the wound, and ere the young 
The last few sentences were uttered fee- turned with the lamp, she was 
bly and gaspingly, as though the strength corpse, with her white burial-gar; 
of the speaker was spent, and then a heavy bled in blood. The scene told its 
fall upon the bed betrayed to the horror- onthemorrow. She had parti: 
stricken Elric that some fresh catastrophe and the result was evident. Now 
had occurred. save he who watched beside her. : 
With the energy of despair he rushed fatal bell had rang. 


from the room, and hastened to procure a The curse worked. Madness « 


liglit. A frightful spectacle met him on his the wretched Elric, and for years 
return. Stephanie lay across the bed, raving lunatic, who might at any 
with a portion of her funeral-dress displaced. be lashed into frenzy by the mere r 


The arm with which she had rung the a bell. Frazer's 


ORIGINAL. 
CcOMD AWAY TO THE BOWERS. 
BY MRS. SARAH BROUGHTON 


Come a\vay,come away to the green woodland bowers, So purely it glows on the fair velvet leaves 
And cool the sad fever that burns on thy brow ; Sure an angel's bright pencil has traced th 
Where zephyrs are ringing the chime of the hours Or rainbow tints sleeping in the pearl drops 


And the lays of the windharp are soothing and low. Left a stain on the petals of heaven's 
Come rest thee awhile from the world’s weary strife, The silver-leav'd birch that o’erhangs th: 
Ambition’s wild tumult, and envy’s cold jar ; Where the spring’s crystal bubbles first 
Commune with the glorious Spirit of life, 


In the hallowed retreat of the valleys afar. 


sight, 
With boughs interlaced, seem to guard the v 
The low dreamy strains of the murmuring rills, Were Naiades sport in the dim checker'd 
On the wing of the breeze through the sylvan dell borne, 


- ’ : Come t ings ¢ a nh en 
Swell sweetly along o'er the verdure-crowned hills, me, for all things are holy and pure a 


. . Of Time's prim: in Eden's blest gr 
Like the magical peals of some wild elfin horn. f Time's primal morning in Eden's blest ¢ 


When golden wing'd harpers swept over the is 
And the lyre-notes that thrill through the whispering 4 44 tho fountains rang back the glad lyrics 
bowers, 
Like the song ofa seraph, bring peace to the breast ; Thine orisons, breathed in the greenwood’st 
And the radiance that smiles in the lone forest flowers, To Him who the rule of eternity sways 
Seems like light that has stray'd from the land of the Shall cheer the worn spirit when sorrows 


blest. And the canker of grief on the stricken heart 
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DIGNIFIED CONDUCT OF A YOUNG LADY. 


Eliza Eimbert, a young Parisian lady, reso- ligion.” Eliza started, but on rec 
lutely discarded a gentleman to whom she herself, said, “ From this moment, \ 
was to have been married, because he ridi- discover that you do not respect © 
culed religion. Having given hima gentle cease to be yours. He who does 0 
reproof, he replied, “that a man would not and honor God, can never love his ¥ 
be so old-fashioned as to regard God and re-  stantly and sincerely.” 
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THE GL 


Tye GuBANER Was known and recognized 
en Mosaic Law in the words,—* And 
- reap the harvest of your land, thou 
“vot wholly reap the corners of thy land ; 
ver shalt thou gather the gleanings of 
s harvest * * Thou shalt leave them 
‘be poor and the stranger.” 
Ruth is the principal representative of this 
ss of people, as mentioned in the Scrip- 
., and her unsophisticated conduct 
- Boaz, and the success with which it 
. crowned, forms a fine picture of the 
sslicity of the manners of that time. The 
tice of gleaning after the reapers, was 
erly a custom in England and Ireland, 
dit was long supposed to be the right of 
nor, and that the law recognized it; but 
touh it had been an old custom, it is 
ww settled by a solemn judgment of the 
ort of Common Pleas, that a right to glean 
he harvest field cannot be obtained by 
; person at common law. 
Toe gleaner here pictured is said to be 
»of those individuals, so often found in the 
country, who are of illustrious birth, but 
agit up in obscurity, without knowledge 
ther or mother, and at length become 
pwn, and are restored to their legal rights. 
be was brought up by an old couple, Mr. 
i Mrs) Graham, friends of her father. 
ey for several years received regularly a 
mof money for her suport. At length it 
sd to come, and as the old folks were 
, she was now, instead of being a means 
support, a burden to them: but as such 
y never for a moment considered her ; she 
‘indeed to them as a dearly beloved and 
ershed daughter; and her sweet and 
ote disposition, her warm heart, and fair 
utelligent face, rendered her a fit object 
eand interest, not only to her adopted 
rents, but to the inhabitants of the village, 


] 


iad ever a kind word ora simple gift 

‘he little quiet and somewhat shy child, 
* gentle manners and fair face made 
almost unconsciously feel that she was 

perior to the children around her. 

“i larvest time, Ellen would go forth to 


Ue. '§ 


EANER. 

the fields to glean, and, somewhat apart from 
her young companions, pursue he task, 
singing to herself in a soft under-tone some 
of the ballads Mary Graham had been wont 
to sing to her in her early childhood. Many 
a handful of corn was dropped in her path by 
the kind-hearted reapers, so that, like Ruth, 
her gleanings ever far exceeded those of her 
juvenile neighbors, 

One day, having collected a rich harvest 
of wheat, and being moreover laden with a 
can of new milk, which the wife of the 
farmer to whom the field belonged had 
given her to take home, our heroine, some- 
what fatigued by the heat and the weight 
of her burden, sat down on a rustic bench 
close to the lane which led to her home. 
The song of the birds, the distant voices of 
the reapers, the murmur of the honey-bee, 
all the sounds of summer were wafted to her 
ear; the balmy breeze waved her rich hair, 
the sunshine lay on all around, wild flowers 
peeped up from the bank, and the child fell 
into a happy trance, which was only broken 
by the sound of a strange voice, inquiring if 
John Graham still lived in the cottage by 
the church. Our dreamer was broad awake 
in a moment; and, with a deep blush and a 
curtsey, replied in the affirmative, adding, 
that she lived there too, and offering to show 
the way to the gentleman, (for such the 
stranger evidently was.) 

* What!” he exclaimed, “ you live there? 
What is your name! Is it Ellen Grey?” 
and upon receiving an affirmative from the 
astonished child, he clasped her in his arms, 
pressed her to his heart, and, mid smiles and 
tears, called her his child! 

And now at last was Mary Graham in- 
formed as to the parentage of her nurseling : 
Charles, now Sir Charles Harrington, was 
the father of the little Ellen, and Laura 
Vane the mother. Finding that there was 
no hope of gaining the consent of their 
parents to their union, they had entered into 
a private marriage, of which the only wit- 
nesses were Edward Harrington and a Mrs. 
Ellerton, a young widow, who, though a few 
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years older than Laura, had been for years 
her only friend and confidante; who had 
been present at Ellen’s birth, and who closed 
the eyes of the ill-fated young mother. 

Sir Charles Harrington never entered into 
a second marriage, so that our little gleaner 


is now one of the richest heiresse< 

in England, being already in possi 
Vane estate, which she holds in ; 
mother, and also entitled to the fied = 
Ashley Park, with all lands, tener, mm 
thereunto belonging. ) 
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DEA 


T H. 


BY MRS. 8. BROUGHTON. 


All-conquering death! within thy dark domain 
Earth’s captive sons, in mouldering ruin, lie ; 
Princes and kings, o’er empires born to reign, 


Rest with the lowly serf, promiscuously. 


The loveliness and worth of by-past times 
Are hid beneath thy dark and shadowy wing; 
To thy dread shrine all nations, tongues and climes, 


There countless millions as an offering bring. 


How hast thou triumph’d! See the mourning bride, 
Whose hand but yesterday she gave to one 

Who was her all on earth—her soul's fond pride,— 
Now low he lies,—thy fearful vict’ry'’s won. 


And manhood's noble brow is pale with grief, 
The stern lip writhes in untold agony ; 

What power shall bring his widow’'d heart relief? 
Or dry the scalding tear of misery ? 


The cherished images of happier years 
Are garner'd in the bosom’s secret cells, 


ORIGI 


And though the heart may grow too « 


1 for + 


Twill thrill when memory weaves her 


They come again—the loved ones of his 
With laughing eye, and form of matchless » 
He hears again the tones of love and trut 


And folds them in affection’s fond em! 


Ah, dear delusions! how they steal away, 
For some brief moments, grief's corro 
They vanish,—aand he feels the tyrant’s 
And schools his heart to wretchedness { 
Rise, mourning one, and dry the falling t 
See ! o'er the grave immortal splendors 
The enfranchis'd soul, to thy fond heart s 


Hath bath'd her plumes in life’s undying str who coul 


The conquering One has burst the strong-bar tomiraic 
And rent the pall that on the future la cagrer | 
O’er the dread spoiler’s realms of fearfu! ¢ would n¢ 


Beams the bright radiance of eternal day But wl 
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BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Shine on, shine on, with thy silvery light, 
Thou brilliant gem of the stilly night; 
Thou lookest down from the azure sky, 
With the guardian care of an Angel's eye; 
Shine on, fair star! Pour down thy beams, 
To gladden the heart, and gild the streams: 
Sparkle on, sparkle on! 
Whence are thy beams, thy laughing beams, 
G adsome and pure as an infant's dreams ; 
All earthly lights decay with years, 
All earthly joys dissolve in tears, 


But thou shalt burn unceasingly, 
Brilliant through all eternity ! * 


Sparkle on, spark! 


Dreary the earth, and dreary the cl 
Chaining the soul that would soar 
To a brighter world, yes, brighter far 
Than the richest blaze of the nob! 
Titne, time! roll on thy lumbering car 
I long to mount to my own fair stat 


Sparkle on, spark! 


* We are not sure that the sentiment advanced in these two lines is exactly orthodox. As thes 


stars had a beginning, will they not also have an ending? 


Poets, we know, are allowed to draw largely upon the imagination; but it is a question with 


If so, they cannot shine on throug 


have not carefully examined the matter, whether in this case the draw.ng is not rather too strong. —! 
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What a field for thought does the history 
¥¢ different nations present. What deeds of 
ule daring do we see exhibited on the one 
sand, and on the other of the blackest treach- 
oy, Wesee a Washington laboring to save 
i country from chains, and at the same time 
»pedict Arnold, made jealous by the merit 
thers, plotting in the dark recesses of his 

wart to sell that country into the very hands 
‘ whose grasp the former is striving to 


ab 


shield It. 

Qur wonder is excited by the Goth’s ideas 
ofaheaven where the worst passions are to 
be appeased by blood and slaughter. There 
issomething beautiful and sublime, although 
re with superstition, in the religion that 
tecches the Persian wife calmly, nay, per- 
tape joyfully, to perish on the funeral pyre 
of ber husband, that they who “ at the same 
kindling altar knelt,” should mingle their 
asiies when the fiat of heaven calls him from 

Our contempt is called forth by her 
who could sell Rome for gold, as well as our 
gimiration for Lucretia, who plunged the 
dagcer into her own breast, because she 
would not live polluted. 

But where shall we find, inthe records of 
pest events, an instance of more unexampled 
heroism, of more danger-defying, self-sacri- 
feing courage, than in the Maid of Orleans! 
We see Edward the Third invading France 
*ilha numerous army. Fancy lingers over 
the battle of Cressay, when the clash of arms, 
the dying groans, and the shouts of triumph, 
were for the first time drowned in the thun- 
cerofcannon. We hear victory proclaimed 
fm the ranks of Edward. 

Ten years after this event imagination is 
wun called into the field, when Edward, 

The Black Prince,” gained the victory of 
Poitiers, and, in triumph, led John, king of 
France, to London. But though without a 
Syereign, the French people determined to 
resist the unjust claims of Edward to the 
lirone. Many battles were faught, and suc- 
tess followed the footsteps of the English. 
They planted their standard on the walls of 
Agincourt, and even threatened Paris itself. 


OF 


ARC. 
They laid siege to Orleans. The affairs of 
the French seemed desperate. 

[t were impossible to describe the horrors 
that brooded over the besieged city. It were 
a vain attempt to try to picture the look of 
hopeless misery which every visage wore. 
A useless task to undertake to paint the sud- 
den transition from despair to hope, from sad- 
ness to joy, when Joan of A rc, @ peasant girl, 
then in service at an inn, presented herself 
before Prince Charles, and offered to raise 
the siege. Anassembly of the clergy were 
called, who declared her to be div inely com- 


missioned to celiver her oppressed country. 


Behold her now, clad in complete armor, 
and mounted ona milk white steed, at the 
head of the French, leading them on to the 
attack, and animating them to 
Mark the change! 


victory. 
One short hour ago 
hope fluttered with a sickly smile in their 
hearts—now her golden pinions are widely 
unfurled, and she proudly soars to her native 
height. Each strives to be foremost in “ lay- 
ing the oppressor low.” Enthusiasm fires 
every heart, and the flash of every sword is 
victory. Well! might the enemy give way; 
as well might they expect to withstand the 
bursting of a volcano, as that waving torrent 
of weeping sabres. 

It would be superfluous to add that success 
was theirs. They drove the enemy from 
their walls, and by their valor in the field, 
saved their country. 

But where is she who accomplished this ? 
she, but for whom they might now be writh- 
ing in chains? 
to her country. 


Alas! she became a martyr 
She fel] into the hands of 
the English, and was taken to Rouen, where 
she was condemned for witchcraft, and sen- 
tenced to be burned alive. 
Disappointed in their attempt to possess them- 
selves of the kingdom, they must wreak their 
vengeance on her, who, by exposing herself, 
rescued that kingdom from slavery. 

But how does she, whom dangers could 
not daunt, who spurred her proud steed, amid 
whizzing arrows and clashing swords, how 
does she bear the dull, damp prison, and 


Unfeeling bigots! 
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cankering chains? and how endure the last 
horrid scene, when the curling flames en- 
velope her beautiful limbs! when the fire 
penetrates her breast, and drinks her heart’s 
blood ? 

Fancy shrinks back aghast at the vision 
herself has called up. Yet she endured it 
calmly. What was life to her compared to 
“the iron of bondage on spirit and heel,” 
which, but for her heroism, so mavy of her 
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countrymen must have been made , 
She knew that her name would jive ;, 
tude in their hearts, and in praise oy », 
lips. 

Peruse a history like hers, and thp 
eavelling fools sneer at woman’s weaknirw 1» con 
Let the Mahommedon creed proclaim ths: , ss 
man has no soul! She who dared what 
did not—she who died as a mar'yr only om 
die. “ Cary,” 
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FIRE.—A 


[t was in the latter part of February. 
The clouds, like down before the blast, were 
driven rapidly along the surface of the upper 
deep—their aspect and their speed be- 
tokening a tempestuous and a bitter night ; 
the moon, shorn of her beams, gleamed at 
intervals through the nebulous surge; and 
the keen north-east wind, in its shrill par- 
oxysms, caused the infant in the domestic 
sanctuary to cling instinctively to its mo- 
ther’s breast; and the solitary waytarer, 
with head depressed, and faltering step, to 
grasp his cloak more firmly; when the 
startling cry of “ fire!” aroused the citizens 
from their slumbers. 

The first glance from his casement, satis- 
fied each one that no time was to be lost, no 
exertion remitted. Kindled beneath, and 
fanned through every crevice into flame, the 
lurid light above designated, to each inquir- 
ing eye, a large building in the very centre 
of town, as the point of danger. The rattling 
engine;—the tumultuous rush ;—the wail 
of anticipated ruin;—the female shriek and 
manly shout to exertion;—soon violated a 
spot, but now almost holy in its solitude. 

An iuterest deeper than usual was awak- 
ened—for all knew that the young and 
widowed Mrs. Graham was ill beneath that 
roof, with a child but a few months old. Of 
peculiar construction, with its gable to the 
street, the house was inaccessible in front 
and rear, from the dense volumes of smoke, 
lighted up by occasional ribbons of flame, 
peering and flaring through every aperture. 
The lower story was entirely enveloped, and 
all access by the stairway debarred by the 
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5 eagel 
Friends 


; 
ned 


certainty of suffocation, or a more 
ating death. 

* Poor lady !” involuntarily escaped § 
many a@ lip pallid with apprehensio; 
sudden silence ensued, and the hushe 
titude stood as still as the dense forest, ; 
it awaits the coming storm. No sp) 
was heard from within those walls, save thy 
some fancied that they could distingy, 
stifled moans, as it were, far off. A: 
moment, a young man, springing from : 


CACTIC ie 5 ofsprin 


" on frien 
arm and 
not to 
¢ bundle 
ost mal 
re the | 
wmos 
ercig, 
id was 
é iil Berry, stu 
crowd, exclaimed, “This will n : 
who'll follow to the rescue?” * Lead 
Foster! lead on!” cried a dozen \ 
Without waiting farther reply, the gu 
youth dashed into the adjoining house, wn" 
er he was instantly followed by thos 
had so promptly promised to second |; bin. 
few moments sufficed to apprise those wi) tored.” 
out of their intention; and the dull, cr 
bling sound of the first blow, dealt on | 


eadiul t 
ompt vol 


cured & 
pried 
dividing wall by the vigorous arm of I eed 9 
was cheered by an approving shout [1 adits at 
multitude. The work of destruction | 
rapid, whether malice or charity be the 
pelling spirit. In a few moments an apertur os lost in 
sufficient was made, and the figures of v2 se Soon 
daring fellows were seen through the 1.ua+ 
nated windows, hastening in various ¢ 
rections in quest of those they sougit 9 
rescue. 


Imonitior 


e nouse. 
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s taken 
“ They climb the crackling stair, they burst th {most 
Nor feel their feet grow scorching with the fi wing alo 
ig, as 


But still from room to room, their way they broke rOwil 


Their breath choaked, gasping with the volumn'd sms 
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A few moments more and they reaj 
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bearing two females; one, pale, wan sggmmecing al 
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asible, closely wrapped and tenderly 
sorted 3 the other, a black, borne along 
4 with alright, and convulsively grasp- 
« pundle she carried in her arms. 

The throug gathered quickly around ; and 
je consulting where to shelter the exiles 
one element from the inclemencies of 
vier, the mother revived, and, true to 
wure's impulse, her first question was for 
child. “ Here it is, Missus ” exclaimed 
, purse, holding out the bundle; which 
5 eagerly seized. 

Friendship may cool; brothers become 
-anged ; the matrimonial tones discordant ; 
nj even the paternal bosom chilled towards 
aispring; but the mother, more constant 
sp friendship—unchanged, unchilled, ever 
mand fervent in her love—the mother 
not to be deceived. T'rantically seizing 
» bundle, and with wild and rapid and al- 
+ maniac gestures, piece by piece she 
» the coverings apart until she reached 
. jsmost—-when a shriek, a_ thrilling, 
rciNg, heart-rending shriek, told that the 
was not there! The nurse in her 


uu 


Bry, stupified with terror, had clutched the 
siding from the cradle, and left the child 


| news, like the transmission of light, 
cals with great rapidity. In an instant the 
edful trath was known, and again the 
wmpt voice of Foster sounded notes of reani- 
ston, —* Fear not lady, your child shall be 
stored.” By his direction, a ladder was 
ured and planted ; (for one window now 
fried the only hope of access:) and 
ered more by inward feeling than the 
pudits around, and heedless of every wary 
inonition, he passed rapidly up and entered 
e housee The moment after, his figure 
a3 lost in the thick, dense smoke, which, 
at from below through the scorching, crisp- 
g loor, in eddying wreatks and curls, now 
ured about the apartment. Although 


ese events transpired in less time than it 


s taken to narrate them, the fire had spread 
| most fearfully. Leaping, climbing, and 
ug along, the flame, tossing and gam- 
lag, as it found food and vent, crept on, 
rowing its fiery tongues wherever fuel was 
be found,—and coiling around and em- 
wing all it encountered, the windows, sills 
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and door frames, were now mentled with the 
bright element! The paint on une of the 
upper ends of the ladder, had blistered and 
peeled off—the wood first scorched, then 
crackled and charred,—spiral, lambent lights 
now played about it, and suddenly it was in 
a blaze. The play of the engines was at 
once directed to it, and some of the by- 
standers endeavored to raise that end up, in 
order that the water might have better effect; 
but in the attempt, one slipped and let go 
his hold, and the end falling against the wall, 
broke off about two feet from one side. At 
the same moment, an exulting shout was the 
signal for the engines to cease; for black- 
ened and disfigured, Foster reappeared at 
the window with the child. The united 
strength of as many as could get hold, raised 
the ladder to its former height,—but could 
do no more,—for already the clothes of the 
foremost were scorching from the intense 
heat. Holding the child clear of either side, 
Foster in vain tried to descend, for, as fast 
as his weight was brought to bear upon the 
ladder, the part unsupported would give way, 
and throw one side uppermost. His situation 
was now most critical. The cornice of the 
roof, long since enveloped, was now swagged 
in its centre; the fiery element, bursting 
from below, rolled on, vomiting flame and 
smoke; the floor beneath yawned in chasms 
to engulph him, and the very building 
toppled with the frequent fall of crushing 
fragments. For an instant, he was tempted 
to yield to an agonizing impulse and spring 
from the window, with the hope, by his own 
death, to preserve the child. The very idea 
suggested a means ofescape. Amid the dim 
and clamor, his voice was unheard; but 
those without gathering his meaning from 
his gestures procured a bed, and holding it 
aloft received the child, which was restored, 
unscathed and harmless, to its mother’s arms, 
—just as Foster, struck by a falling brand, 
in the effort to recover his balance, fell back- 
wards on the smouldering floor and was 
never seen again! 

A friend, who was conspicuously active on 
this occasion, relates, that, with several 
others, he remained for some time after the 
progress of the fire had been arrested, endeay- 
oring to rescue the body, in the hope that it 




















































had not been consumed—as tse whole roof 
and floor had fallen ina few moments after 
the above catastrophe—but that despairing 
at last, he bent his steps for “home. At this 
time, the pall of darkness was just lifting in 
the East; and the dull, gray dawn slowly 
advanced, disclosing hard, cold ridges of va- 
por, through which, with fading ray, the 
morning star occasionally glimmered. The 
last engine was rumbling along—dvagged by 
a few men and boys, whose slow and slouch- 
ing gait and soiled attire bespoke the fatigue 
of recent toil—when he observed a group of 
three persons, two of whom appeared to be 
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urging the third to some reluctan: , 


They had stopped bef physicist 
hey had stopped before a neat | 


of pitter | 
tending house, and were stil] jy = “om 
earnest discussion when the door was +5. 
open, and a female voice, in thrilling aso, 
exclaimed, “ Where is Foster? Oht a 
Nesbitt, where is Foster?’ «y. . 
madam,” replied the gentleman aq; 
“ be not”—but, stifled by his own , 

he could proceed no further. The ¢ 
eye—the sad demeanor conveyed t} 

and wildly clasping her hands, th 


holy Sal 
memoer 
sorrow il 
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beaming 

stricken woman gave one agonizing > tful face 
and fell senseless in the doorway * 
A mol 

tell how 


haunt, m 
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BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 


The Ladies’ Repository, published at Cincinnatti, 
under the influence and patronage of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is a periodical of much literary 
merit. Its articles are mostly well written, learned, 
and of a religious caste,--perhaps rather too “ heavy” 
to suit the general taste of the present time. A new 
editor, Prof. B. F. Terrt, has recently been appointed 
to superintend its columns. We hope he may find his 
labors pleasant, useful, and profitable. 

Professor Larrabee is one of the most pleasant and 
agreeable contributors to its columns. He writes un- 
der the head of * Miscellaneous Sketches,” from one of 
which we copy the following. ‘There is many a parent 
whose heart will respond to his with sympathy. He 
writes from under an * old beech tree.’"—Eb. 

It is a hot day, yet the gentle south-west 
wind is fanning our cheeks, and rustling 
among the leaves overhead. What a lovely 
bower! The fine old beech throws over us 
its branches, so thick and densely leaved, that 
not a single ray of burning sunlight can fall 
upon us. ‘There is about us a rural prospect 
of surpassing beauty and loveliness. 

“There are sweet, low voices singing— 
Music on the soft. breeze flinging. 


” 


They are the voices of nature—of cheerful, 
happy nature. ‘The trees are vocal with the 
song of birds, and the air with the hum of 
insects. It is a most sweet and lovely spot. 
Welcome to this fair bower. The noisy 
world is heard not here. No idle passer-by 
will come to disturb our quiet. Here we 
will spend the pleasant hour in sweet com- 
munion. 

But my sad heart tells me, a change has 


tage pee 
come over the spot, since last we commyy ae 
in spirit together here. Then, I was atten: mound, 
ed by a bright and beauteous being, with , ihe ge 
eye of love, a face of smiles, a voice of me) aud she 
dy, and a heart of sinless purity. It yas and my 
bright summer day. As she lightly trips sit by m 


Unbroke 


her rep 


over the lawn, and approached this {ir 
glade, with joy she clapped her little ti 
and said, “* Summer has come, now sunm 
has come.”’ All day long she was bow 
about among the shrubbery and flowers 


acwere 
gnswers 





one, an 
thee bac 
and to 


with her light step stealing around niy stu’ - 
o me 


chair, to recall me from a dreamy reverie ¢ 
sad remembrances. Her little liand ala 


could smooth the wrinkles of care fru go my \ 
anxious brow. Her voice was music t pay 
soul—music sweeter than the Orph in the Pp 
She loved with deep and mature affec' 00 ris 


loved far beyond her years. 

my eyes 

+ * * * ~ + Bs 

mind W 
When t 
the mel 
till, 
ment, f 
mention 


Reader, my recollections of the pas s 
indistinct. An incoherent vision see! 
have passed before me. I seem to be avai 
ing from a dream—a painful dream, \ 
dream of sad reality. I only remembers 
evening of unusual delight spent 


* or a dle up 
child, in rambling about this shady g! 


Cens 


about the garden walks of home, till thé 
:; ; 1. must W 
ing twilight sent us to repose. This 
; . ; turning 
evening was followed by a morning ot ' 
r wept if 


anxiety. There was hurrying to 


Jesus v 
about the house, and the flitting {or 
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ysiciansand friends. Night came—a night 
ib ter agony, of anguish, of hope, yielding 
n ‘ jespair Another morning came—the 
le om 0 be . 4 * > 
NS throg, poly Sabbath morning—and I can only re- 
ar eee pember after this, the voice of wailing and 
Oh! yy sorrow in my once happy home, the melan- 
| choly tones of the bell of death pealing on 
addres ‘ho air, the long funeral procession, the open 
~~ Sy pit C , 


: emetinn eave, and by the side of it a coffin, with its 
e downen - upraised, and in that coffin my own little 
the 1, iM oat Rosabelle, with the sunlight of heaven 


un yeaming bright on her pale, cold, yet beau- 





tiful face. 
* * * * * * 

A month has passed—passed I can hardly 
i] how, and I am again here, in my old 
jaunt, my summer study, my rural bower by 
the side of the little brook, with a grove on 
oe side, 8 garden on the other, and my cot- 
uge peering up at a little distance among 
the trees. Close by my rural seat is a little 





Ne 7 mound, covered with fresh flowers. That is 
> wit ; the grave of my child. “ When I am dead,” 
x ; i aid she, “they will cover me with flowers, 
h wa and my father and my mother will come and 
tly tr sit by me all the time.” Here she sleeps. 
aN Unbroken are her slumbers, and undisturbed 








ber repose. J sometimes cal] her, but she 
nswers me not. Well, sleep on, my lovely 
oe, and take thy rest. I would not call 
thee back to the sorrows of earth, to suffer 
ud to die again; yet I must regret thee. 
To me there seems something bright gone 


reve : : 
— fom earth—there seems a blank in life. I 
wat: gomy way down the vale of years. Dark 

as may be the future, there is one bright spot 


.. lvvalfimmg nthe past. There is one beauteous picture 
«foo my heart that cannot fade—a picture of 
‘ joveliness, of gentleness, of purity. When 
my eyes grow dim with age, the eye of the 
mind will still look on thy beautiful face. 
P When my ear grows dull with passing sounds, 
ho owes te melody of thy sweet voice shall linger 
om, vet cil. When my heart, chilled by disappoint- 
ment, grows indifferent to human love, at 
mention of thy name, it shall revive and kin- 
Pen ; de up with the ardor of youth. 

ai Censure me not, kind reader, though I 
hig } me cast weep. Old Jacob wept for his unre- 
om turning boy, and the sweet singer of Israel 
wept for the early doom of his child, and 
Jesus wept at the grave of one he loved: and 
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I must weep: I know there is a providence 
watching over all things: I know that not a 
sparrow falls without his knowledge: I know 
that he has watched over my own steps, and 
that without his permission, time shall not 
pluck a hair from my head: and yet I must 
weep for my loved one. { know that it is 
the Lord who hath given, and who hath taken 
away—that his doings are all ordered by wis- 
dom and by goodness, and that all things 
must work for good; but yet I must weep. 
I know that there is a world where death 
comes not: I know there is a place where 
the weary rest: I know there is a heaven, 
and, if there be a heaven, I know my child 
must be there; nor is she there alone; for 
the sainted ones of earth are there, and an- 
gels are there, and God himself is there; nor 
is she there among strangers; for her good 
grandmother is there, and the brothers and 
sisters of her parents are there, and her little 
cousins, Roscoe, and Ellen, and Frances, are 
there; and yet | must lament her early doom. 
There is a peculiar melancholy lingering 
about the memory of those who die young. 
The old man, having finished his journey, 
“Lays down his rude staff like one that is weary, 
And sweetly reposes forever.” 
It seems but natural that he should die, and 
we give him up without a struggle. Men 
of mature age, men of influence in society, 
men of great usefulness die, and we speak of 
their death as a loss: and so it is a loss—a 
loss to their families, and a loss to society. 
Youth in its beauty and its bloom dies—dies 
just as it was entering on its career of use- 
fulness. Society feels the blow, and many a 
tear is shed, even by eyes unused to weep. 
You may lament the loss of your father and 
your mother—you may weep over the grave 
of your brother and your sister, who died in 
youth’s maturity—you may writhe under the 
agonizing loneliness that follows the burial 
of your companion; but the burial of your 
child in its innocence, its beauty, and its love- 
liness—your child whom you watched from 
infancy—who looked to you for protection, 
who loved you as you never were loved be- 
fore, and may never hope to be loved again, 
will leave on your soul a deep, settled, mel- 
ancholy sadness, from which you may not 
The imploring look, divected 


soon recover, 
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to you for help, in the awful struggles of the 
last hour, will haunt you for many a year. 
O, let me not soon look again on the face of 
a dying child. 

So far, however, as mere length of days is 
concerned, how small is the difference be- 
tween him who dies in childhood, and him 
who dies in mature years. How small the 
difference between four and fourscore years. 
Hours, days, months, and years glide imper- 
ceptibly away, and the longest life is but a 
vapor, that appears for a little time, and then 
vanishes away. As for ourselves, but a brief 
space will be passed, when I must come and 
sleep by the side of my child, and you, my 
generous friend, the reader of these discursive 
sketches, 


** The all-beholding sun shall see no more’ 


In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 


Where thy pale form was Jaid with many tears, 
Nor yet in the embrace of ocean shall exist 
Thy image.” 
But no matter, since we have a g'orious hope 
of immortality in a better world. 

Immortality seems the universal sentiment 
of humanity, and the existence of this senti- 
ment is one of the strongest proofs of the un- 
dying nature of the human soul. Far back 
in the distant ages of the past, you see evi- 
dence of the prevalence of the doctrine of 
immmortality. The traveller on the banks 
of the Nile, will not fail to observe, that the 
tombs of the ancient inhabitants were con- 
structed for durability, while of the houses, 
in which they lived, not a vestige remains, 
The body, too, was embalmed, so as to resist 
decay for thousands of years. The people 
seem to have entertained the opinion, that 
the soul of the dead would return again, after 
some ages, to the body, and for this reason 
they took so much pains to preserve the body 
from decay. 

The poets of antiquity embody in many 
beautiful passages the popular sentiments of 
future existence. There is, indeed, woven 
through all the mythology of the ancient na- 
tions of the world the doctrine of immortality. 
The old philosophers thought that the soul 
had an existence ages before its union with 
the body. Some of them believed that each 
soul might sojourn in several human forms in 
successive ages; and they taught that those 
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yearnings, which we all occasionally ; 
after something, we know not what 4 
sad feelings, which sometimes Overwhele 
us, without our knowing the cause: 

those mysterious impressions we somes. 
feel in dreams, as well as in our ial 
hours, are, in some way, connected w) - 
distinct recollections of former exis ie, 
This was the opinion of the Philosophe om 7 
the Bible gives us no light on the mar; ee. 

Other opinions of the philosophers ye. 
more congenial with reason, and with rey; . 
tion. 

Cyrus the Great, of Persia, is represe; 
by Xenophon, as expressing in his last mo 
ments his belief in immortality. «Do » , 
said he to his children, * imagine, whep jee 
shall have separated me from you, thy: | 
shall cease to exist. You saw not 0 onal 
whilst I continued among you, thougt 
concluded I had one, from the actions wi, 
you saw me perform. 
same, when you see me no more. For py bink of 
own part, I never could he persuaded thy reat whi 
the soul ceased to live when death dissolved nery 80 
the vital union. I never could believe thy: ere. Y 
its intellectual powers were not enlarged an f the ear 
improved when it escaped from its connectic 
with the material body. The soul js inv. 
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ble, both when it is present in thé body ax eh othe 
when it departs out of it. Therefore, my “What 
children, when death shal] have removed ne omen Sp 
from your view, think of me as a celestal rh, an 
spirit.” while m! 
Cicero, in the admirable treatise on spect 
age, which he wrote when he was ps bd the be 
eighty years old, thus expresses his sent ges and 
ments of immortality: “ When I consider tx me lev 
faculties with which the human soul is e d barb 
ngvages 


dued, its amazing celerity, its wonder 
power in recollecting past events, and sg 
city in discerning the future, together wit 

its numberless discoveries in the several os Hi 
and sciences, I feel a conscious con‘ 

that this active, comprehensive principe c 

not possibly be of a mortal nature. My 

by some secret impulse, has ever been m= 
ing its views into future ages, strongly pe 
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suaded that I shall only begin to live, » wud | 
. 7 = - C. ay eve 
I cease to exist in the present word. t adits! 
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my own part, I feel myself transported 
ardent desire to join the society of my ¢ 
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LLY feel wrtod friends whom J loved. I wish to visit sentiments in such a mind, is surely evidence 
ALS thoge .» great and the good, of whom I have read of their truth, for it cannot be supposed, that 
rerwhe.n ouch, To this glorious assembly I am all men in all ages could entertain a senti- 
Ise; ang si ly advancing ; nor would I be turned ment on sucha subject, unless it were found- 
OMetings ip my journey, even on the assured con- ed in the very constitution of human nature. 
r Waking ow that my youth, like that of Pelias, But the Bible sets the question forever at 
With ip. al be again restored. I consider this rest: it has brought life and immortality to 
: orld as a place which was never designed light. “To-day,” said Jesus to the dying 
ay ; my permanent abode ; and I look on my man, “ shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
oe arture out of it, not as being driven from This passage alone is sufficient to assure us 
ome Wey " baitation, but as leaving my inn.” Thus of the conscious existence of the soul after 
fh fe 


a »soned, and thus spoke, an old philosopher, death. We are also assured of the restora- 
» had never heard of Christ, nor the Gos- tion of the body in all the perfection of health 





Pei | nor the Bible. The existence of such and of youth. 
14st Ino 9 
Do not, 
hen deat, 
u, that | 
my so! THE FINAL RESURRECTION. 
ey The final resurrection will be an event of they appear, and here are all lost—iost, like 
7 vnceivable grandeur and magnificence. the small drop of the bucket, when plunged 


tinkof an assembled universe before the amidst the bouns! ess and unfathomable ocean, 
eat white throne of its Maker and Judge! Oh! the multitudes which these eyes shall 
very son and daughter of Adam will be behold, when God calleth the heavens from 
bere. You and I, dear reader, willbe there. above, and the earth, that he may judge his 
the earth contains eight hundred millions people! 
fwuls, what a congregation must all. those “ The time draws on, 
nerations make, which have succeeded When not a single spot of burial earth, 
: ‘ . Whether on land, or in the spacious sea, 
ch other for five or six thousand years . But must give back its long-committed dust, 
“What an immense harvest of men and _Inviolate; and faithfully shall these 
omen springing up from the caverns of the Make up the full account, not the least atom 

d the d } f th 1s d Embezzled or mislaid, of the whole tale. 
rth, and the epths of the sea: Stan Each soul shall have a body ready furnished, 

hile my soul, and contemplate the wonder- And each shall have his own. Hence, ye profane! 

> on od y} spectacle, Adam formed in Paradise, Ask not, How can this be? Sure the same power 


~ : That reared the piece at first, and took it down, 
pi the babe born but yesterday ; the earliest nthe rae ote 








vas pas ‘ Can re-assemble the loose scattered parts, 
is sent gesand the last generation, meet upon the And put them as they were. Almighty God 
sider the me level. Jews and Gentiles, Greeks Has done much more; nor is his arm impaired 
—" ae rr 1 . os «i i Through length of days, and what he will, he can. 
ul is en. r 7 pop € 0 . cumes and nis faithfulness is bound to see it done. 
onderiz nguages, unite in the promiscuous throng. When the dread trumpet sounds, the slumberiug dust, 
nd sagt: ere those vast armies, which, like swarms Not unattentive to the call, shall wake, 

. . . And every joint possess its proper place 

with f locusts, PS 7 } : 
‘ars covered countries ; which, with an With a new elegance of form, unknown 
eral aris Mamweresistible sweep, overran empires; here To its first state.” 
pviction, 
ly u 
Met Evil thoughts are worse enemies than lions Never be cast down with trifles. If a 
Ch ia 5 
air en ud tigers: for we can keep out of the way spider breaks his thread twenty times, twen- 
oe Fe 7 ott 2 . . ° ‘ = Z 
e. when wild beasts, but bad thoughts win their ty times will he mend it again. Make up 
id. Fer ty every where. The cup that is full will your mind to do a thing, and you will surely 
ted with »cno more; keep your heads and hearts doit. Fear not, if trouble come upon you; 
my ‘of good thoughts, that bad thoughts may keep up your spirits, though the day be a 


{no room to enter. dark one. 
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THE PASTOR.—A STORY OF ABSORBING INTEREST. - 

= ‘ 

‘But love in man is one deep principle me. He did not rise from the eof fiery V 

nap A a es he _ reclining, but extending g - 

‘ sane white hand, gave my own a gent}; { or! 
The house to which I was going, was sit- which told his sincere joy at my a: attered 

uated about three quarters of a mile from the ‘ Oh,” said he, “Iam so glad to s te, eav 

village of G , in the north-western part glad that you have come at this time). le 

of South Carolina. It is the parsonage at- so well thet I long for some one to ts)k pd beaut! 

tached to St. Luke’s church, which, atashort My reveries have been unusually ¢ ere and t 

; distance on the opposite side of the road, lifts when I am in this mood my b com ¥: indred 
its light but beautiful spire amid the thick a kindred spirit to share its thonghts, | pest yel 

groves which surround it. If the reader has often told you that my life has b en xs one d 

ever passed through G , he cannot but one—the cup which my Father,” and pry red, 

remember the parsonage of St. Luke. It is a holy emphasis on the word father, «; poster ¢ 

' a simple, cottage-like dwelling ; so neat, so which my Father mingled for me was Wishin, 

unassuming, that the thought ever arises, drugged with bitterness—Oh! I hia, ye last id 

that this is the abode of peace—its tenant thought it was foo bitter, and before | learn, ngratu 

cannot be an ambitious man; he must be that it was He who mingled the draw ui chang 

j good. It looks so retired, so shut out from murmured, nay, [ almost cursed its Ay: P ar 
an 





the noisy world, that an aspiring man would But now, I know it was well—deat) 
not choose it for his home; and he who could soon release me; and now after s 
i choose it, would here learn goodness, learn earthliness and woe, heaven seems so 
to love that God who, it always seemed to the storm and the tempest which hay: 
me, had sanctified that spot, and so adorned around me, have spent their rage, and 
it that no one could help looking up to Him the haven lies before me, clear as crys 
who made the breath of its flowers incense, Treposing in the calmness of heaven’: 
and their delicate tints beautiful beyond the and I feel as if wafted onward, onwa 
master touches of an Apelles. the breath of love to yonder bright 
A long avenue of slender and stately pop- Where the weary rest. Yes, where in 
lars leads up to the garden, within whose days J shall rest,” and he repeated, “ 





















: neat, white, green-topped pales, luxuriate the wicked cease to trouble and wher: 
‘ two gorgeous magnolias, several tall lorio- weary rest.” And his countenance 





dendrous, the ever verdant live oak, and with a soft and hallowed radiance, \ 
several other clustering trees. About the made him look more like a redeemed 







piazza, clustered the woodbine, the jessamine & Seraph, than a man. 








































and the wild rose. It was apparent that the I was so frequent a visitor at C— 

i taste of the inhabitants had been put in con- house, that this apparently abrupt refer 8 ' 

i stant requisition to render it so delightful and to his feelings and prospects of death, s “Ks 
pleasant. not strange. We had often talked at me 

As the day had been burning hot, and the before, and as I possessed his full conti 

: rays of a June sun yet glancing along the he frequently conversed with me 

: white sandy road, I preferred a longer path, another self, so that it all appeared 

Y which followed the clear, slow brook atthe natural. The sofa on which he lay! ; 

| south, and just as the sun was preparing to wheeled round so as to secure a view - t 
dip his broad disk in the west, [ opened the dying day, and catch the zephyr as it enter tye 

‘4, gate which led me to the house. Advanc- the window loaded with the breath — 

ik ing, | was met by an old servant, who, with fragrant pine. Never did the day 

y a noiseless step, led me to the retired room more gloriously. The sky above was 

of his master. The door was open, and asI deepest blue while it became fain! 





entered, the greetings of my friend welcomed fainter ascending reached the tomb oft 
o = ) 











ight, and gathering around him, it melted 
ee pure silvery whiteness of angeis’ 
es, Between the tall trees you could see 
fer wheel resting on the earth, while 
golden rays shot forth with all the splen- 
br of oriental richness. ‘The clouds were 
attered around. There was one almost 
ite, save a gentle tint such as is only seen 
 aatle the matchless cheek of innocence 
4 peauty—others of a still deeper hue, and 
sand there one so wreathed, as to gather 
hundred shades from the deep purple to the 
heat yellow; and over in the south, there 
xs oie deep and black, whose edges were 
wv red, looking like a grim and guilty 
oster cowering in the prssence of truth. 
Wishing to encourage him, I took up only 
» last idea which my friend had alluded to; 
congratulated him on his increased strength 
pi change for the better, which [ thought 
ag apparent in his countenance. I took his 
sn, and intreated him not to give way to 
sch reveries, as it would have a tendency 
» retard his recovery, which I endeavored 
» assure him would take place. “ Your 
ength is increasing—your countenance 
earsa more glowing and healthy hue—you 
pve survived the winter and the changes of 
ring; summer must insure your health.” 
sing at me very earnestly, he replied, 
know you are anxious for my life, and 
bat we desire much we easily persuade 
nelves will take place according to our 
shes, But I feel that it will not. I am 
eed stronger this evening, but there is 
mmething which comes over me with the 
erwering conviction of inspiration, tell- 
z me that my sands are almost shaken 
rough. Look upon that scene. Because 
¢ heavens look so beautiful, do you say that 
wetokens light and joy? Will not dark- 
‘es son ensue? May not yonder dark 
hud, now indeed shrinking, be fraught with 
eand roll up in the heavens but to pour 
‘ruction upon the crouching earth? The 
igit of tempest follows the sunniest day— 
wildest storm comes after the most un- 
xen calm-—the bird of the lake warbles 
t loveliest notes with her parting breath! 
a what is this! this strength—this un- 
uted energy—this refreshing calm upon 
? irit,—it presages my journey through 
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the valley of death—its shadow will soon en- 
shroud me. But I know that beyond there 
is peace! The golden cords of life are even 
now breaking, and the loosed spirit seems to 
be hovering !” 

I was silenced. His voice and manner so 
unusual, so supernatural, convinced me that 
he must be right. [ paused, not attempting 
te reply, for I felt that it was wrong to en- 
deavor to persuade him to believe that he 
must remain on earth, when the glory of 
heaven had already kindled upon his vision. 

As he ceased speaking, a beautiful girl of 
about fourteen or fifteen, came bounding to 
wards the house, her large straw flat hang- 
ing behind her back, and her dark brown hair 
tumbling in careless but beautiful negligence 
upon her snowy neck and bosoin—her hand 
holding a rich boquet which she had just 
been gathering. On she bounded, a hand- 
some spaniel, her only companion, gamboll- 
ing at her side. C saw her. “ Here 
comes my little Kate,” said he; * poor child, 
she realizes not how soon she is to be de- 
prived of her only guardian. I have told her 
I must soon leave her all alone; and when 
she thinks of it, it seems as if her heart would 
break ; but still, like you, she says she knows 
I will get well. God be with her—I leave 
her in a world full of temptations and sor- 
row.” 

Kate soon entered. She came to me and 
gave me the nsual token of gratulation, and 
then going to C put one arm about his 
neck. He asked her where she had been. 
She replied, at the same time handing him 
the little boquet which she said she had 
gathered for him, and that they were the 
prettiest she could find. She saw that he 
was sorrowful, and suspected the subject on 
which we had been talking; the very 
thought of which broke up the fountains of 
her sorrow. She hid her face upon his 
bosom, and as she did so the full sparkling 
eye of C filled with tears—Kate looked 
up and saw it—he kissed her pale forehead, 
and said, “ Father will not be here long: 
Kate can then only throw her flowers upon 
his grave.” This wastoomuch. She threw 











both arms about his neck and sobbed stifledly, 
as though her heart would break. The tears 
of C——~ fell upon her dark tresses, for they 
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wept together. Never did I behold a scene 
more touching. Could | help weeping? | 
could not, for the salt tears would flow. Oh! 
thought I, who can tell the strong feelings 
which bind hearts together! who can speak 
the woe which wrings the soul of man when 
the cords which bind him to the only object 
of his love are to be severed ! 

Truly when waters gush from a man’s 
heart—from the rock—the blow which calls 
them forth is not light! C——did not weep 
for himself, but he wept for the OrPHAN. 

After some time he was composed; and 
after long soothing, the weeping Kate was 
prevailed upon to dry her tears, to leave the 
room, and endeavor to still her agitated feel- 
ings by attending to some of her little duties. 
C gave her one more kiss, and again we 
were alone. 

It would have been unholy in me to have 
broken the silence which ensued for a few 
moments after. I thought of the deep grief 
which a fond father’s heart must feel when 
about to leave a loved child—an innocent and 
lovely daughter, to brave, aye to bend be- 
neath the storms of the world—and I scarce- 
ly breathed. fle covered his face with his 
hand during this pause, and broke it by the 
half inquiring, half ejaculated words, “ Who 
will take her—will any one love her as I 
have done?” I would have replied, but turn- 
ing to me, he said, “ Mr. Morris, you are to 
be my executor—will you take her—will 
you be a father toher? In the home of my 
solitude she has been my all, and I know that 
I have been all to her, but I must soon go— 
will you take her, and shall she be to you as 
one of your own children? I will not ask 
you if you will love her: if you consent to 
take her, you cannot help doing so, she is so 
lovely. She will in turn render the affection 
of a daughter.” 

I soothed C as well as I was able, as- 
suring hitn that all should be as he desired, 
and that the only thing which had kept me 
from proposing the guardianship of the lovely 
Kate myself, was the delicacy I felt in enter- 
ing into an arrangement which could only 
be founded upon the supposition of his speedy 
death—a subject from which I had assiduous- 
ly endeavored to turn his mind, as I feared it 
would only have a tendency to hasten his end. 
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C , since his constitution hag bes 
so much chattneals WAS OCCaSional|y hor 
into expressions of feeling which iy 4 
most seem womanly. But by ay eee 
characteristic of his native energy, he ¢ 
posed himself, and begged me not t : 
him weak—saying, “It is a failing ys. 
has for a few years past got the master my 
me. But you know that the war, bbs 
burst from the fountain whose bounds 
once been broken.” . 

With great freedom, he talked yy), .. 
concerning the settlement of his affiirs de 
death. He had not been engaged a 
worldly business, and his fortune, y ; 
sufficiently ample, was invested in sy: , 
way as to require only one or two pape, 
settle it upon his only heir—the young , 
lovely Kate. And it was decided thy: rs 




















on am! 

lovely angel should hold the relation tog. Sirance 
ofadaughter. The fortune was settled »y, his W 
her, inalienably, to be commanded by her _ 
the age of twenty. ars, ani 
Just before going away, C— asked mp e seem 

} . . . : 

to call again the following evening. ij mat cal 
he, “ You have been my most, nay, my cui wight h 
intimate friend, since the blue wave of tie j alwal 
Atlantic wafted me from the home of my ved ju 


and sorrow, to seek a home and a onary friend 
among strangers. You have heard me ay 
that my life has been sorrowful—that a 
pathway to the tomb has been planted wi 
thorns—that the cup of existence whe 
sparkled as I touched it to my lip, turned: 
gall and wormwood as I quaffed it. | iw 
told you my object in settling in this rea 
place; that it was to banish from my maj 
the great world, and by my humble efi 
in the character of a quiet pastor, to instru 
in holiness and bless by my ministration: af 
people of my little flock—trusting | 
find that peace which I know religion su 
can afford, and at Jast to pillow this \ 
head in a secluded spot—far—far, fr 

ambitious crowd. But you have not jet 
my history; and you know not the his 
of the beautiful one whom you are adoul | 
take when Iam gone. You say, and | in 
you will be a father to her. You si 
then know her history ; and in learning oe 
it will be mine you will know, for ‘iy 

interwoven. Come to-morrow evening 


e any 
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all know all, remembering that it is struction, I thought of the predictions of my 






y betray om own ear, or at least till Catharine friend, that the brightness on his cheek was 
ail dae side. It is to be the secret of but the presage of the shadow of the tomb— 
D ererys vr own breast. It is strange that [ should the quiet of his mind, the herald of the death- 
Ys De cag, » her so—but it is so—she is the only star swaggie ! | 
t to th; ch has peered through the clouds which The next day I was again at the side of 
Ng Wh ve so long curtained my sky, and without Grane, He looked paler than on the pre- 
astery ich all would have been despair—rivers ceding. He had just arisen from his bed, 
Vaters i not quench the ardor of my Pen where he had been al] day, and upon which, 
MUNGS Lage ‘ike her mother—tif she were.” Here as he said, he had spent a restless night. 
eas and then added; ** But come to- Here was the wreck of a fine form—noble 
d with pail ‘ow, and you shall know a history which however even asa wreck! His stature was 
affairs aig sow known only to this breast and to Him tall; his form, once of elegant proportion, 
red in wy - throne is yonder.” was now too attenuated ; his jet black hair, 
Ney whic 4 mutual pressure of the hand, and we once thick, was now long and smoothed back, 
in such g ved, In my walk home my thoughts exposing an ample forehead, which, like all 
O papers ts a strange and sorrowful. Strange, for the rest of his face, was of marble whiteness, 
young ayj ne of the last remarks of C had save the hectic spot, His deep, dark eye, 
d that ti , ambiguous, and I thought, incoherent. sometimes flashed with unearthly brightness, 
tion to me Sirange that I should Jove her so”—repeat- and on his persuasive lip there seemed to lay 
ettled his words several times—an only daugh- that Demosthenic power which can sway the 
| by her g so beautiful—a mind so beyond her soul and touch every chord of the human 
v.and withal so ardently attached that heart. 
asked m seems to joy and live only in his smile— His mood was more melancholy than the 
ing. Sq at can he mean! {f was sad, when I evening before, yet he received me with his 
LY, MY only ught how soon that one whose presence usual warmth. Kate, as she had seen me 
ave of ty jalways been so pleasant, should be re- enter, came into the room to greet me. | 
e of my ved just when I had most learned to value thought I could perceive, by the way she 
da friendship. It had been a long time be- came to me and extended her hand, that 
rd me sf any one seemed in the smallest degree C had already told her that in me she 
I—that a share any of his private feelings. Al- was to find her future guardian. After 
antec wily yh his manners were such that he could speaking a few kind words to her, she went 
nee whic ter almost immediately and instinctively over to C . She could not help seeing 
, turned t kindly sympathy into the hearts of the that he was paler than usual, and that a dark 
it. | hav bole amongst whom he labored, yet his cloud shadowed his brow. She stood by him, 
this retir owas shot. Many was the time he had and as their eyes met, her bosom heaved, and 
1 my ming ed the widow’s tear and hushed the sigh she tried to repress the rising tear,—it would 
ble effors the orphan, and led the despairing and the come—the big drop rested upon her pale 
to instruc tched tothe well-spring of life. But it cheek—the dew-drop upon the lily. She 
trations tae ‘only within a short time that he had re- immediately left the room. It was to weep 
ng thus t led so much of his own feelings as to alone. Alas! how much of sorrow is shut 
IZ 1ON 4100 sate—that knitter of all hearts—that ce- out from the eye of mortals—how often does 
this weal atof kindred souls—mutual sympathy— _ even the youthful heart gush with woe when 
r, from & 1], perhaps, was more fortunate in this the world thinks that there is naught there 
ot jean en all others, and happy was [in sharing but light and joy. 
the histo sacredness of such a heart. C—— immediately introduced the subject 
re about | [had scarcely reached home when the referred to on the evening before ; saying, 
and | kno is rolled up from the south, and all the “I would gladly defer it, as 1am so much 
You shou ments seemed to mingle in the fury of a exhausted now, that I fear I shall not be able 
rming et pic tempest. And asI lay upon my bed torelate all. It is best, however, to go on; 
or (ey (Md heard the demon of the storm and saw I will not be stronger again; and to-morrow 


vening i quick lightning which lighted him to de- it will be too late. 
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“The early history of my life you know. 
I have told you of the green banks of the 
beautiful Ewell—its gentle flow—its lucid 
waters—the wild hills which are heaped 
around it. There were the haunts of my 
youth ; there the spring-tide of my life went 
leaping onward like its clear green waves, 
and my joy was as unbroken as its own 
smooth waters. Happy, thrice happy would 
I have been, had I never left that Elysium— 
never sighed for other sounds than the gentle 
rush of its wavelets as they kissed its verdant 
banks. Oh! my early hours, I now see them 
through the vista of years, beautiful as a 
dream. Oasis in the desert of my life! But 
the world beckoned—Fame called; and lis- 
tening to her hollow voice, I left my early 
home—lI left happiness. 

“My parents were not so circumstanced 
as to be able to give me a liberal education ; 
but a childless uncle by my mother’s side, 
ardently attached to the established church, 
desirous of having some one of his own name 
in holy orders, offered, if ] would devote my 
life to the church, to furnish me with the 
means of obtaining proper preparation for 
entering upon so important an office. I 
gladly accepted his proposals; for my ambi- 
tion was on fire; surplices, lawn sleeves, 
mitres, visited me in my dreams; and I al- 
ready saw listening multitudes hanging upon 
my eloquence. A situation so far beyond all 
that I had imaged forth in my brightest 
dreams of the future, intoxicated me, and I 
commenced my career with hopes such 18 
only an enthusiast could ever nurture. My 
preparatory studies were carried on at no 
great distance from home, and I was frequent- 
ly suffered to visit my parents and friends, 





Five or six times every year, was I permit- 
ted to go and receive a father’s instruction, a 
mother’s prayers and words of sweet en- 
couragement. But there was more than this 
to draw me from my studies, in which I en- 
gaged with all the ardor which ever ambition 
There was one dearer to me than 
all others. My father’s counsels I respect- 
ed; my mother’s prayers moved my heart, 
and her words, words such as only a mother 


fanned. 


can speak, drew tears from my eyes and 
promises that I would be all that she wished. 
But there was one, whose smile swayed me 
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2s with the power of divinity—pay , 
was divinity! My lips some 
another, and I had formally geycs, 


to another and higher Being: | 


DUt 


time Sa 


owned but her; she was the «- 


my passions moved. She was the o., 
affections—to possess her love was; 

And I did posses. 2:8 
Though young, we wer sh it 
plighted; and never did [ yisit , =m 
home but we vowed and revowed t 
alone should 


unsullied happiness. 
love. 


tear away the cords 
bound us together—More! we tho r tte 
there was but one heart—one 9) ad 
two bodies! I received her Jook oot alo 
of approval and encouragement ; 
we met; and many a time did ty p tears 
unroll before us its scenes of honor j ok. § 
sullied happiness. 
bright view. 


No cloud curtaiy she th 
At length I was to leave,» .. 2 
finish my studies on the continent. sy , prance 
indeed was the hour of our separation, : UDOT 
nieht I shall never forget. It is bes: how 
now, as though years had not inter 
The remembrance of last night js Jess sel ¢ 
The air was still—we moved on, taking t fir 
last walk together—we were both ; tured 1 
silent—for our hearts were too tu! for we pme il 
Words were impotent—our affect 
gled—we felt that our hearts comm: that wi 
All was still save our own foot-fal|, a: 
and then the song of some night-bir 

whispering sounds of the waves of Ew: I begae 
they washed its banks. A lofty cluse pe othe 
oak spread its branches above us; we st pease 
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ourselves upon its jutting roots, a 
bright moon was flinging its glittering arge 
upon the river before us, and as t 
upon its rippled surface a thousand fas 
rays met the eye. But what was this! got ove 
There was one near me, without 
night had lost the brightest gem ot 
net. 

“How we came there, we cou! 
We had wandered we knew not wiere:! ps om 
as if by instinet we were on the spt , 
we had plighted our troth. We !ooke: s as 
upon each other; her head leaned i 
bosom, and my eyes were turned heaven 
I don’t know why, but a horrid t 
tered my mind that our union wot 
here, but there! I tried to banish th 


Ul il 


| hands 
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».< ghe breathed my name, I did banish 
ye told me to hasten my return—I 
mised —and here, where we first owned 
iove, we again pledged our constancy to 
, other; not that we doubted, but because 
loved to hear that vow. 1 drew from my 
raring, and passing it upon one of her 
», | bade her remember the night on 
“sh it was placed there ; she pressed it to 

os as her only answer. And as we 
h looked up to the deep, calm sky, we 
vod for each other with all the eloquence 
-outtered and unutterable thoughts, and 
ought we heard an answer as the breeze 
















ot along the sky. 

‘Slowly we returned together—silently 
tears chased each other down her pale 
| She spoke not all the way home, nor 
b he then; we lingered until compelled to 
She tried to whisper farewell, but 
srance was choked. I impressed a deep 


; upon her lips, and tore myself away. 


fore y how beautiful was that last look—I saw 


s the moon beams as they fell upon her 
f<o| cheeks. ‘That look! it went with 
it first cheered me, if in after vears it 
tyred me—and now it sometimes rises be- 
eme in my dreams, and I am unmanned. 
God! would that we had never parted, 
that with that hour we had ceased to be.” 
"— was here almost too much overcome 
sak. I reached him a glass of water, 
iberced him to defer the narrative until 
eother day, when he might be stronger. 
paused for some time,—his eyes closed— 
pressed his hand upon his brow, on which 
arge drops were gathering, as though 
ful it would burst. I bathed his temples 
hands, and it was nearly an hour before 
got over the exhaustion, or rather shock, 
i his frame received by the rush of 
nul thoughts. After the paroxysm had 
,he seemed even better than before. 
red him again to wait until some other 
: but he replied ‘ that it was best now,’ 
| he continued : 
| was on the continent. Weeks and 
tis passed, and [ heard no tidings from 
irine. Dark and horrid dreams soon 
inted me. I had written to her again and 
but no answer was returned. Was 
faithless? Impossible. Was she dead? 
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The thought was bliss in comparison with 
the former, for then | could not doubt her 
love, and I fancied her a ministering spirit 
ever around me. When wearied with in- 
tense study, she was near me cooling the 
fever of my burning brow. When at night, 
I gazed upon the bright heavens, and “the 
thoughts which wander through eternity” 
went travelling forth, our hearts united—her 
warm kisses would be upon my cheek, and 
her sweet voice, like the echo of distant 
music, filled my ear and soul with ecstacy. 
For three long years I lived a life of mingled 
hope and despair. There were many rea- 
sons at that time, when Europe was so un- 
settled, of accounting for the miscarriage of 
many of her letters, for I scarcely ever heard 
from any one on the island—but how could 
all be lost? Four years expired. My stu- 
dies were completed; I was to be admitted 
to orders immediately on my arrival. 1 hur- 
ried home. My parents had always neglect- 
ed writing about her; though J had made 
frequent inquiries—but now I found out all! 

* No, not al/—they told me she was gone. 
Whither—I asked not. It was enough for 
me. I left the room the moment the intelli- 
gence was parted. I was unnerved, but I 
despised the idea of exposing my weakness. 
That day I kept my room; that night I was 
sleepless ; I know not what I did; [ was a 
weeping child; a raving madman, insensible 
as an idiot, then melting into tears. But 
when morning came, my soul was renewed ; 
it had shaken off its weakness; I had cursed 
all women, and now gave myself up to am- 
bition! You may think it strange that one 
just about entering the ranks of the priest- 
hood should feel thus ; but you must remem- 
ber I had entered itas a calling. I dreamed 
not of that pure spirit of love, which I now 
believe should characterize every one who 
enters the holy office of a minister. My 
talents were of a showy order, and considered 
of a respectable rank; and I hoped one day 
to have the highest office in the command of 
the church at my disposal. This was my 
determination, though I told it not; and as 
my uncle possessed immense wealth, and 
wielded an amount of influence commensu- 
rate with his wealth, the way seemed to be 
open. 
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“I was regularly inducted. My first ef- 
fort at pulpit eloquence equalled my fondest 
and proudest expectations; the murmur of 
applause was whispered around, and after the 
service the ready gratulation saluted me on 
every side. Every month witnessed my 
rising popularity. I was soon possessed of 
one of the largest churches in London; and 
after four years, it was the expectation of 
my friends, as well as the secret expectation 
of myself, that the next vacant bishopric 
would be filled by me, and consequent on 
this my entrance to the house of lords. I 
was now courted by both parties in the house. 
Daily I dined with ministers, lords and bish- 
ops, and nightly I mingled with the wealth 
and beauty of the capital. But will you be- 
lieve me? during all this time I was su- 
premely miserable. I had but one motive- 
power; that was ambition. My affections 
were withered; the springs of feeling frozen ; 
my heart itself bleak and desolate as an 
iceberg. 

“Thus for four years was my sun in the 
ascendant, every day approaching its zenith. 
I mingled witk the loveliest of the land, but 
still I was insensible. I could flatter and 
compliment with the perfection of a courtier 
of the times of the second Charles; but in 
truth I scorned them all. No other being 
had yet crossed my path who seemed to pos- 
sess the perfection which memory threw 
around her whose love I thought I had pos- 
sessed. She had forgotten her plighted vow; 
where then was [ to look for constancy ! 

“ Returning to my house one evening, I 
found a message had been left for me, to 
visit a sick person in Bond street, a female 
at the point of death. I wasstartled. I had 
ever shrunk from the death-bed scene ; and 
it seemed strange that I should be sent for by 
one whom I knew not, especially as it must 
have been evident to every individual ac- 
quainted with my manner of living, that [ 
was not the fittest person to point the dying 
soul to the abodes of purity and love and 
peace. I blamed my valet for not having 
told the messenger that I could not come. 
He said that he had done all that was in his 
power to drive away the old woman who 
called, but that she would take no denial. I 
was the only one—no other minister. ‘The 


doctors,’ she said, ‘have given jh, . 
young madam over—they be'ant able 
any thing more for her; but she . 
can’t die until she sees the minister : 
and if its only to save a poor disty, " . 
ture from dying distracted, tel] }), 
soon, and it may be she'll die ba, - 

* A call so unusual and myst; . 
not be neglected. My coach ane 
door, and late as it was, I was cope, 
No. — Bond street. You cannot ; 
how gloomy were my feelings in this «... 
visit. Every upper window which si: 
light brought to my mind the ghastly: 
of some departed being—I could aly ol 
the struggling grasp—the death-rattlo. \. 
kening the hard conflict which takes » 
at the moment when the soul shakes .4 
tality. 

“Thus agitated, I reached the anys 
place. I entered a small, but yer 
looking house. A little girl asked m 
down, while she went up stairs to ayy 
my presence. She returned imme 
saying, that Mrs. Gray would com 
geeme inamoment. A full half hour, why 
seemed a day to me, intervened before: 
old lady came, and when she did, it 
apologize, and say that Mrs. R—~ ¢ 
be seen then. She thanked me great 
my trouble, saying, ‘But the pvor } 
madam has heen going on so, since si 
the hearing that you were coming to see! 
that I’m afraid she can’t bear it nov 
has been so flighty and troubled. Yes,: 
its been just one fainty spell after ano 
until I thought she was almost gone. 
could only come in the morning, may» 
will be stronger.’ I expressed my syimptt 
and gave my promise to be there aga 
the morrow. My anxiety was now an 
to its highest pitch, and I rode hon 
the most tumultuous feelings. [ car 
you are now ready to anticipate the rev 
tions about to be made. But [ must tase} 
with me. I tried to sleep and cai 
thoughts—but broken slumbers and cs 
ing fantasies rendered me but little det 
the morning. 

“ As soon as it could be deemed prucet 
again made my call. I was weilco! 
the old lady. She told me that her ™ 
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« much better, though extremely weak. 
4 aa up stairs, and returned and said, 
| you walk up? My heart throbbed 
aS could hear its pulsations, and it 
i az though it would swell beyond its 

, i. I was now to test my forebodings. 

| entered, I caught a view of the patient's 
As she saw me entering, she suddenly 

vod from me, and before I could see her 
sores distinctly, they were distorted with 

‘ her eyes closed, and by the time J stood 
a bed-side, she had swooned; every 
ament telling of the most acute suffering. 
oi riveted! Did I see the form of her 
om | had once loved? I stared upon her 
m,, wild and intense gaze—I read every 
No—no, this was not her—it could 

be the form—this was not the face of her 
onl had loved with first and only love! 
ured and gazed, and as I gazed, conscious- 


: by degrees returned—the face lost its 


rortions—it assumed its native mildness— 
eve slowly opened and the lips disparted. 
was her! She tried to speak: I thought I 
¢ sound, ‘ For—for’—and again she 
wed. Iwasnolonger deceived. It was 
bed her whom 1 had loved—I seized her 
pi, and almost wildly called her name— 
harine!’ Slowly she again recovered ; 
ear seemed to catch the sound as she re- 
ered; it was the echo of the past, calling 
back to life ! 
Again she opened her mild eye—it had a 
y wildness; but it was gentle as before 
it looked upon me—it caught my riveted 
Icould not speak—it threw a spell 
bt me. I knew not whether it was a 
ity or a vision. She paused also, and 
n said, in a voice of smothered and al- 
t wild anguish, ‘Can you—will you— 
you forgive? Oh Charles! speak, and 
il die in peace. He has forgiven me. 
i! you—say—oh !’ 1 pressed her hand, I 
ed it to my lips, but I could not, speak. 
p understood me—the tear started from its 
tain, and the smile of joy and gratitude 
ught back the beauty of other days even 
o her pallid cheek. 
| would not desecrate the memory of that 
rby rehearsing all that was said. It was 
feat the bed-side of my long lost Catha- 
* that my proud heart was made to bow— 
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there I again became human ; there was the 
first rush of sympathetic feeling which had 
passed through my soul since I left my home 
a deceived man. There L again learned that 
the human heart may love—there to pity 
weakness, rather than scorn or hate the name 
of woman! Though Catharine had been de- 
ceived—had given her hand to another—I 
had been enshrined within her soul through 
all; and it was not until she had begun to 
think, nay, until she had conclusive, though 
lying evidence, that I had acted falsely, that 
she consented to give her hand to another; 
and in doing this, she asserted that her heart 
was mine! 

“ Most of the morning 
bed-side of Catharine, and 
turn again in a short time. 


was spent at the 
I departed, to re- 

What a change 
may come over man’s soul in one short hour! 
In one brief moment we throw the die—but 
our all is at stake upon the cast! The reve- 
lations of that morning colored my life. The 
sport of circumstances, I was tossed upon the 
wild waste, and for a while decision forsook 
the helm. Ambition was crushed, and I felt 
the hollow-heartedness of earthly praise. I 
had stood with a human being, and one 
whom I loved, upon the brink of time: I had 
looked down, down into the unfathomed and 
awful future, and J was changed ! 

“ But let me relate in a few words the his- 
tory of Catharine. I had not been absent 
from her a month before the demon had 
dragged his slimy length into a then para- 
dise, and sought to enfold and crush the be- 
ing of my love. This demon (I can call him 
nothing less—he deserves no other name,) 
commenced his wily arts to seduce Catharine 
from her attachment to me. Being wealthy, 
and spending most of his time in the region 
of the country-seat of his father, he had much 
time at command, to obtain, if possible, a 
conquest over the heart of Catharine. Never 
slave bowed more obsequiously at the throne 
of royalty, than did he at the shrine of his 
pretended idolatry. But it was all met with 
coldness! He saw that J possessed the heart 
he coveted—it roused his indignation—I was 
his inferior in rank and fortune, and he de- 
termined to crush me. My letters to Catha- 
rine, by most daring treachery secured before 
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they reached her, were burned. Her letters 
to me likewise shared a similar fate. His 
next effort was to persuade her into the be- 
lief that I had deceived her—that I cared not 
for her. Innocent and unsuspecting in her 
nature, although she loved him not, yet she 
gave him credit for sincerity in his profes- 
sions—she believed his love to her was true 
and strong; but she could not return it. 
Two divinities dwell not in the same temple! 

*“ Her constant answer was, that she was 
already affianced, and that she could never 
encourage the approaches of another while 
the object of her first attachment existed. 
About this time her only surviving parent 
died, and she was left almost alone. Again 
the serperft entered, and again he tried his 
charms. He asserted that he had heard, 
through sources which he knew to be true, 
that I had been false—that I was even then 
engaged to a wealthy noblesse. Not only 
so, but after some time, he artfully obtained 
the insertion of a notice in one of the pa- 
pers, confirming my marriage to a young 
lady at . 

“The paper was shown to Catharine. She 
had written to me since the death of her pa- 
rent, but obtained no answer. He vowed 
eternal constancy—that she was the only 
being that could make him happy—that he 
was ready to give up all for her. She per- 
sisted to the last in the declaration that she 
loved him not; but in an evil hour she con- 
sented to their marriage, and gave him her 
hand. That was the moment of his triumph, 
and he exulted with the malignity of a fiend. 
Whatever may have been his feelings—even 
though of love, they had long since been 
converted to revenge, and the hour of its ful- 
filment was at hand. Oh! who—who can 
doubt that there is a hell, when the human 
breast itself contains so much of its elements! 

‘He proposed a private marriage. Her 
heart was sad—deserted, as she thought she 
was, by one whom she loved ardently—de- 
prived of her only parent—forsaken, appa- 
rently, by all! she was little disposed to 
shine as a bride, amid a crowded assemblage 
—she consented to a private marriage. The 
minister who married them was a pretender 
—a debased tool in the hands of a more de- 
based agent, and the three or four collected 


as witnesses were of the same « 
mediately after the ceremony. : 
for France, and from thence to |; 
months were spent here in tray: 
was during these travels that tha. 
developed. She now found the: « 
the hands of a monster. 

“ They were again in Parjs—hor 
her plainly that she was duped, a: 
intended no longer to consider her 
She bowed beneath the shock 


‘ I 
was then winged which was ran} 
heart when I next met her. Ther 
kind hand there to draw the barb, 
tered there until it released her fro; 
of sorrow. 

“T said she bowed. It was Jik 


bows to the executioner. Her 


sealed, and she submissively 
l 3} 


severing blow. She would not 
weakness—he had spurned her, 
would not hug her chains. 
‘* May slighted woman turn, and ¢ 
The oak hath shaken off, yield ligit 
To her tendencies again 7 Oh n 
By all that makes life’s poetry a 
“ Her skill in some of the finer a 
ments, as painting, embroidery, 
a way by which she was enabled 
herself, without being obliged 1 
wants known to those who were u 
ed with her, and in whom it wer 
look for sympathy. [t was in this 
had supported herself during his res 
London, where she caine as soon es 
{ was stationed there. 
“ However, I am taking you on t 
my history, for it was not until myt 


sequent visit that Catharine had strengt 


give me this account of her sufleri 
next day, when I called, she was mu 
ter—the interview she lrad had 
having exerted a beneficial influence: 
restored in some measure that p 
which she had so long wanted. ‘I 
told me that she had slept sweetly, a! 
of a hope that she would now ret 
knew that this was fallacious. | s 
plainly that the citadel of life 
beginning to freeze--the rose 
plucked from its parent stem, and ' 
ering—it had withered; and 
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. ding, and its last effusion of fragrance 
a the air. The excitement of our in- 


iew had only recalled for a brief time a 


sirit which was already on the wing. 


— 


«Jt was the third day after my first visit, 
st I again called to see her. The atmos- 
sore was unusually clear for London. It 
: nearly the hour of sunset. All was still. 
pj as I entered the dwelling, the darkened 
oms—the perfect order with which every 
bing was placed about them—the apparent 
ajom that there seemed to be of both bu- 
oss and pleasure—the covered lute of 
yharine, which now stood in the corner, 
i whose relaxed strings had long since 
~sed to echo to her voice; and above all, 
» deep, whispering, subdued tones of the 
‘ice of widow Gray, seemed to impress me 
th the belief that this was the hour of 
nth, Nature seems to sympathize with 
¢ dying, and hallow that hour. 
«When f approached the bed-side, she was 
eeping—but the sleep was so soft and gen- 
» that even the whisper of Mrs. Gray awoke 
r, A faint smile coursed over her face as 
» beheld me standing by her, and she 
wly held out her weak hand. The bowed 
injows were just then thrown open, and 
e gleams of light threw a halo about the 
gu, and [ thought it came in as the glory 
heaven, and that it was to gild her path to 
peaceful home. To my inquiries she an- 
ered, that she felt very weak ; and contin- 
i, ‘I shall soon leave this world—soon be 
gutten—yes, it may be even by you.’ [ 
essed her hand, and the brimming tear 
ted to her eyes; and after a pause she 
ii,‘ You do indeed forgive me then—that 
# kind—but do you—do you still Jove me? 
ien Lam gone will you think of me as I 
eared to you in eariy days? Can you 
mvet—but—I will not say forget—can you 
give my—oh, it was not my weakness—it 
Bs not coldness—no, I always loved, even 
heo—but—but’—and here utterance failed. 
gush of feeling overpowered her. ‘ Cath- 
me! Catharine!’ said I, ‘I entreat you 
knot thus. Forgive you! Yes, I do for- 
e I love you even as I did when we 
p*con the banks of the Ewell. Yes, your 
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memory shall be sacred—hallowed as the 
loveliest image of the past. It shall be en- 
twined only with the happier recollections of 
our early days!’ ‘Then,’ said Catharine, 
mastering her feelings instantaneously, and 
looking at me with a wild and intense look, 
as though her eyes would penetrate my soul, 
and read its yet unformed thoughts—‘ Then 
—then you will love her—will you? will 
you?’ My blood rushed wildly through my 
veins, swelling them almost to bursting, as a 
thousand conjectures sprung up in my mind. 
Has she then been so basely deceived—doos 
she still think I love another? * Who, who,’ 
said I—‘ speak who it is—tell me her name?’ 

“* But will you love her—will you watch 
over her—child of sorrow as she is, will you 
take her-—will you protect her—guard her ? 
I cannot, oh, no! I cannot leave her toa cold, 
cold world. My daughter, my daughter !" 

*“ Here,” said C » *I must be silent. 
Catharine could say no more—with her last 
words, I thought the spirit had parted. As 
for myself, I know not what I said, or what I 
did. 

“ This was the first intimation that Catha- 
rine had made that her only child, a daugh- 
ter, was yet living, and as I understood after- 
wards, she had determined to suffer me to 
remain in ignorance. She had already been 
told by Mrs. Gray, her kind hostess, that 
Kate should live with her, and her only ob- 
ject in sending for me was to implore my 
forgiveness, hoping that in this way she could 
alleviate the pangs of the parting hour. 
Catharine then knew of no other arrangement 
which she could possibly make, and after a 
hard struggle she silently submitted to that 
which she could not remedy—to leave Kate 
to the kindness of Mrs. Gray, an almost en- 
tire stranger. My surprise was of course 
great: and so dreamlike were the thoughts 
of that hour, that memory cannot recall them. 
It was an announcement I was not prepared 
for. 

“ After a while Catharine ard myself be- 
came more calm, and with her consent, I 
requested Mrs. Gray to bring in little Kate. 
The moment the door opened, Kate rushed 
towards the bed-side of her dying mother. 
She was then scarcely five years of age; but 
climbing upon the chair near the bed, she 
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threw her arms about her neck, and clung 
there without saying a word. I tried to take 
her, but she silently hung to the neck of her 
who was her all, and who was so soon doomed 
to leave her—resisting all entreaty and every 
persuasion on my part to draw her thence. 

“Catharine tried to soothe her feelings, 
but she sobbed as though her heart would 
break, and when told that she was soon to be 
left motherless, she cried aloud, ‘Oh no—Oh 
no!’ and clung still closer to the one she 
loved, as though with her weak strength she 
could keep her from the grave—the child con- 
tend with the giant Death ! 

“She was however finally soothed, as her 
mother told her to love me—that I would be 
kind to her—that I would be asa father. I 
took her upon my knee—my heart, as if 
by instinct, already wrapping its affections 
around her. The thoughts of the father en- 
tered not my mind. I saw before me a living 
miniature of Catharine. Not of Catharine 
as she lay upon the couch of death—pale, 
care-stricken, emaciated; but Catharine 
when I first knew her—the same dark eye, 
though it possessed not quite so much pene- 
trating brilliancy, but was more softened and 
languid in its expression—the same ringlets 
that tumbled over the snowy neck of Catha- 
rine in her school-girl days, when we loved, 
but knew not that it was love—the same fair 
cheek, red lips, and lurking dimples. ‘ Yes,’ 
said I, as I took her, ‘you shall be mine, and 
] will be your father.’ ” 

Here my friend took from his bosom a 
miniature. “Here,” said he, “ is it not the 
image of Kate? But this was Catharine ; 
this was taken when we used to roam the 
wild woods and green banks of Ewell. “JZ 
took it.” The likeness is perfect,” said I, 
‘jt could not be more so.” 

C again resumed his narrative. “I 
again promised Catharine to take charge of: 
her orphan, and after a short time prepared 
to take my departure. She took my hand, 
and as a bright smile rested upon her face, 
said, ‘ Now I am happy—I now know that 
my child is not to be cast unprotectedly upon 
the uncharitable world. I know you will 
love her; that you will bea father to her. 
Charles! this is the last time we shall talk 
together. I am now prepared to go—my 


mind is at rest—I should have gop 


eer 


but my anxiety, first to have your ¢,.._ 
ness, and then for her, kept me ling 
could not die. All is now settled. », 


ready. 


To-morrow, when you ca] 


see only my corpse—but farewell—rom. 
my child, and the blessing of the Gog 
shall be yours—my spirit will be aroyn; 
--farewell !’ 

“TI tried to persuade Catharine th»: , 
was not so near death as she supposed 
smiled, and said, ‘ It may be otherwis 
think not: I feel as though this were oyr ing 
interview—if so, farewell—farewe)]" 

“ The next day I again called. T; 
dows of the house were bowed: tho om 
upon the knocker told me that 
house of mourning. I entered ther 
left last night; it was the chamber of 
—a corpse was before me—I buried » 
in my hands—over me rushed th 
of other times; yes, of my whole life—sng 
I looked upon the form before me—p 
touched the forehead—how cold it wa~ 
different from the time when I last kiss 
upon the banks of Ewell, as her hes 
upon my bosom. One more look— 
kiss upon that icy brow, and J « 
door and descended to the room below 
gave Mrs. Gray my purse, and t 
attend to every thing. The next da) 

a few friends, [ stood by the grave, a 
own heart almost sunk within me as my 
pronounced the solemn ritual of 

—‘I am the resurrection and the life.’ 

“ Kate remained with Mrs. Gray 
departure for this country. [ visited 
most daily, and my heart rejoiced as | tex 
her beautiful form becoming still more & 
tiful, and watched the developement 
brilliant mind. But I need not tell youn 
you yourself know that she has been ' 
as my own child, and I do not doubt bu"! 
in you she will find an equally 
guardian, though you cannot feel tows 
her as I have felt. 

“With this shock my plans wer 
changed. Ambition was dethroned » 


heart. 


God had touched my proud 9% 


and I was humbled. My views of © 
from that hour have been more than 5% 


tive. 


To do good was my only ces 
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, became apparent that [ was an altered 
Sickened with the sycophancy around 
[turned away in disgust, and taking 
we my fortune, which was moderate, 
fi xbich { now leave to my adopted child, 
}for this country. You know all the 
Here have I lived in delightful retire- 
and here would | leave my bones! 
my grave be humble !’ 

He re C—— closed his narrative. [t must 
be supposed that he gave e it to me in the 
ser in Which I have written it. But I 
a endeavored to relate it in words as 
; his own as [ could recollect them. 
i where—for his weakened frame often 
j him to pause and gather strength, 
\| oftener would the current of feeling 
x his voice to falter as he traced his own 
ys wanderings through the bitter past 
+ semed broken and unconnected, I have 

savored to render it regular. 
He did not die, as he expected, on the fol- 
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lowing day ; but eight days after he told me 
I closed his eyes, after he had 
calmly yielded up his spirit to the Father of 
all spirits. 


his history, 


A simple mound covers his remains. <A 
head stone tells his name, and commemorates 
in a Jine or two, the zealous and devoted Ja- 
bors of the humble pastor of St. Luke's 
church. Two or three rose bushes cluster 
about that head stone, hanging over the 
grave, as if to shade the head of the holy 
sleeper, and about that simple mound creeps 
the ever-verdant running-box or myrtle. 

They were all planted by the hand of Kate, 
and for a long time were watered by her tears. 
But another mound has since been thrown up 
by the side of the pastor’s, and on the pure 
white marble which stands at its head is the 
inscription, 

CATHARINE. 
ET. XVIL 
1835. 
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FATHER 


IS COMING. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


The clock is on the stroke of six, 
The father’s work is done ; 
Sweep up the hearth and mend the fire, 
And put the kettle on! 
The wild night-wind is blowing cold, 
Tis dreary crossing o’er the wold ! 


He's crossing o’er the wold apace, 
fle’s stronger than the storm ; 
joes not feel the cold, not he, 
“Tis heart it is so Warm. 
For father’s heart is stout and true 
As ever human bosom knew ! 


He makes all toil, all hardship, light :—- 
Would all men were the same; 

% ready to be pleased, so kind. 
So very slow to blame! 

—Folks need not be unkind, austere, 

For love hath readier will than fear! 


‘av, do not close the shutters, child, 
For hos along the lane 
tle window looks, and he 


Can see its light so plain; 
I’ve heard him say he loves to mark 
The cheerful fire-light through the dark. 


And we'll do all that father likes! 
His wishes are so few— 

Would they were more! That every hour 
Some wish of his I knew! 

I’m sure it makes a happy day, 

When I can please him any way! 

—I know he’s coming by this sign, 


That baby’s 
See, how he laughs, and crows, and stares, 


almost wild; 


Heaven bless the merry child! 
He’s father’s self in face and Jimb, 


And father’s heart is strong in him! 


Hark! Hark! I hear his footsteps now— 
He’s through the garden gate: 
Run, little Bess, and ope the door, 
And do not let him wait! 
Shout, baby, shout! and clap thy hands, 
For father on the threshold stands } 
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THE GREAT BRITAIN. bition of their powers in music an¢ = 
You will see that our passenger |jcs wal 7 
only large, but of materials to make «. J 
ter most terrific. oa 
We cast off from the dock at Liyor 
eleven o’clock on Sunday* morning 
wind was fair south-east, and brisk a 
almost cloudless—the air bland, ani a» 
mense crowd on the wharf united y, 
on board in a common admiration of oy; » 
vessel as she struck out so gracefy! a 


When human beings embark upon the sea, 
and go down to the great deep, how little do 
they know whether they will ever again see 
the land. ‘This was amply verified in the 
last attempted passage of the Great Britain 
to this country. She left Liverpool on Tues- 
day, the 22d of September, 1846, with 185 
passengers, and went ashore the same night, 
on the coast of Ireland, in Dundrum Bay; 
but by the Providence of God no lives were | t. Th “y wi 
lost, though they were in imminent danger. HP ting gf corcyts © captain laid 

; . course, | am sorry to say, for the chars 

The following letters on the subject, written ,, N ” is 
: North-about-Ireland. All the sails y 
by two of the passengers, the Rev. Tuomas 
Brarnarp and Mr. Samuet Asumeap, both 
of this city, will be read with great interest, 
as much so, probably, as any thing we can 
give, especially by those who have not yet 
had that opportunity. Both these gentlemen 
were delegates to the Convention recently 
convened in London, for the purpose of adopt- 
ing some plan by which all denominations of 
Evangelical Christians may be more united 
in their general efforts of doing good. Their 
labors resulted in the formation of what is 
denominated the Evangelical Alliance, and 
it is said that “the late convention in Lon- 
don has effected more for the peace, the pros- 
perity, and the extension of the Church of 
God, than has been done by any especial 
movement since the great ‘ Reformation’ of 
the sixteenth century.” But to the letters. 
The first is from Rev. Mr. Brainard. 





soon unfurled, and with the combined o» 
of wind and steam we bounded on 
at the rate of more than thirteen ; 
hour, and continued this speed up to the: 
of our disaster. As the aflernoon wore amy 
the wind freshened and the clouds gather: 
over us, until we had a wholesale bree: 
a dark sky. But we had no proper gale. 
the evening I was often on deck, and pov 
thought of being in a tempest. About «x 
down the officer at the wheel pointed 
me the “Isle of Man,” which lay on 
board, about seven or eight miles 
Our lady passengers occupied the evenz 
with singing and music on an exe: 
piano and organ, with which the cabin wy 
furnished. I never saw a happier group, ul 
it was a common remark among genteme: 
“we shall make the shortest passage ev 
made to New York.” So much for hun 
Livsrpoot, Oct. Ist, 1846. foresight. 

The most exciting topic here now isthe _— At half past nine o’clock, before many 
disaster to the “Great Britain.” This huge sengers had retired, we struck a rock, whic 
leviathan of the sea, of 1000 horse power, and instantly unshipped our rudder, and so brows! 
3000 tons burden, lies on the beach in Dun- it in contact with the propeller that the & 
drum Bay, Down county, Ireland. By her gine was useless. The shock of this ix 
late good voyages, this vessel had risen blow was tremendous. The cry flew og 
rapidly in repute, and this being the season the deck, “stop her! stop her!” but, as} 
when Americans abroad naturally return with such a press of canvass, and suc 
home, one hundred and eighty-five passen- mentum, and acrippled and useless ¥ 
gers had taken berths in her. and no rudder, nothing could be done 

More than one half the passengers were ————___— ae 
females, including some fifty little girls, who * There appears to be some mistake here ast! 


; : _ Of sailing, probably a mistake of the printer 
were being taken to New York for the exhi- sunday for Tuesday. 
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» went, and in two or three minutes more 
rought up with a crash on the beach, 
-j thumped on and off, and up and down, as 
ee ery y joint was parting. 
t could not dress and get out of the state 
oom under eight or ten minutes. J then 
j the passengers collected in the large 
,, wives clinging to husbands, daughters 
fathers, and all pale with the anguish of 
jepair, I went up on deck. The sails 
vo “shivered,” and flapping with a great 
a the steam roaring in its escape, the 
& thumping, and through the darkness I 
uid plainly see the black foam rocks on the 
+t and left, and the white breakers all 
3 | [saw the peril of our situation, and 
vent back to my state-room, and, after com- 
ling myself to God, then came into the 
bin and said a few words of religious direc- 
‘on and encouragement to my fellow passen- 
| Dr. Cox followed with an address and 
ver: the Rev. Dr. Tucker read the 46th 
wim; and the Rev. Mr. Gilvery, of Glas- 
ow, (Scotland,) made a short address and 
. While engaged in these services, 


prs, 


prayer. 


‘ind had risen to a real tempest, and the 
ije, being about half in, was rising, 


dashing 
~inst and over the ship, making it to rise 
oj fall on the beach with a deep, heavy 
rsh, most appalling. But not a word was 
ken nor a cry uttered during our religious 
price. There was a deep abiding impres- 
jon that our help was alone in God—all 
ere silent but him who led the service. 
fhe tide and wind continued to rise till mid- 
it, throwing us higher and harder on the 
To add to the horrors of our situa- 

jon, a thunder gust and tornado came on. 
te lightning flashed a glean on the break- 
mand the rocks, and then left us in pitchy 
ess, while the deep thunder mingled 
oice with the roar of the tempest and the 

es. One of our boats was torn off by a 
emendous wave which swept over us. 
Heken all in all, it was a scene the most ter- 
ily sublime which man ever contemplated. 
Capt. Hosken was calm, and at an early 
riod came down and assured the passengers 
it he thought the ship would stand till 
taing, when we would take to the boats, 
but as he confessed he did not know where 
ere, as the equinoctial seemed to be on 
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us, and as no boat could live in such waves, 
we thought the probability of escape was 
slight indeed. The captain burnt blue light 
at the forecastle and let off signal guns, 
showing great apprehension. We could 
plainly see lights along the shore, indicating 
that our fellow men knew our danger, while 
none but God could help us. Ata little after 
midnight the tide turned, and by about three 
o'clock the wind fell, but until near daylight 
we had in our ears the constant deep thump 
of our mammoth ship on the beach. She 
bounded in this way near a quarter of a mile 
from where she first went on, and at every 
movement seemed to be parting asunde r 
As the tide became very low she lay more 
quiet, and as day dawned was near! y still, 
while the shallow waters began to throw 
pebbles with a tinkling sound around our 
iron sides. When it was fairly light I heard 
from my window an Trish pilot hailing us. 
We had begun to hope strongly, but still our 
past dangers made that solitary noise without 
sweet music. He got alongside and was 
drawn in, and told the captain that we 

run ashore in Dundrum Bay, thirty mi! 
from Belfast, Ireland. As the light increased 
we looked back, and with astonishment saw 
that by a kind Providence we had 
rocks which girder the mouth 


escape d 
of this bay 
In fact, we 
passed between two rocks about two hundred 
feet apart, called the “ Cow and Calf.” Had 
we struck on either, death to most would 
have been inevitable. We had 
the only sand beach to be found in twenty 
miles, up or down, on a coast 


about two miles from the shore. 


pitched « 
where sixty- 
three vessels have been wrecked in a few 
years past, and scores of lives lost. 
We began to leave the ship at | 

out by 
going down into a boat, 
at the 
or less to reach the 
brought 
prices for carrying trunks, sor 
sterling for a 
trunks were got out by 5 P. 
my feet were never dry. 


, ) > 9 
and were all eicht o'clock. 


and some let down 
bow, and all compelled to wade more 


The disaster 


srowds of Irish, who charged us high 


shore. 


netimes 16 
cart load halfa mile. All our 
M., until which 


We then hired all sorts of vehicles to carry 
us and our trunks to Downpatric, the county 
town, which we crammed with cuests. The 
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landlords behaved well, and some of the party 
gave me and others a noble hospitality. But 
in many instances $2 50 was charged, in 
private, decent families, for a bed! This 
was the punishment which people, calling 
themselves pious, (like Mr. Tate, shoe dealer, 
I wish to give him credit for his deeds,) in- 
flicted on some of us as a penalty for being 
shipwrecked! Poor human nature! 

From Downpatric we took coach to Bel- 
There 
we received abundant expressions of sym- 
pathy and kindness, 


fast, or hired private conveyances. 


On reaching Liverpool, the owners of the 
Great Britain paid back our passage money, 
but we all had been subjected to great addi- 
tional expenses, which we must be willing to 
lose, as our lives are spared. All the goods 
have been taken from the Grect Britain and 
brought back to Liverpool in good condition. 
She has seven feet of water in her hold, and 
has broken every hawser which they have at- 
tached to an anchor to hold her off. Probably 
she is lost, but as she has £70,000 insurance, 
When I 


it 
She was last up- 


her owners may not suffer much. 
left her, the tide was out. 
right, her keel about five feet in the sand— 
a beautiful, but to us and her captain, a sad 
spectacle. We had invested in her our 
hopes of an early visit to our native land. 

The cause of our accident is yet a profound 
mystery. The captain has not given a word 
of explanation, and ten thousand rumors are 
afloat. Some say that the immense body of 
iron disturbed the compass; some that the 
captain mistook the light on St. John’s Point 
for the “Calf of Man;” some that a secret 
current like that on the Jersey shore deceived 
him; some that he was too confident, and so 
careless; some that he must have stimulated 
too high—but it is all guess; he has not said 
a syllable himself. I[ pity him, and hope that 
he can justify himself for moving twenty 
miles out of his track, in 126 miles from 
Liverpool; but I fear he is a ruined man. 

When we reached Liverpool, the great 
question was, what shall we do next? Every 
berth in the steamships of the 4th and 19th 
had been taken. 

We tried to negotiate with the Cunard 
Line to send out one of their extra boats, 
(they have two,) but, after much parleying, 
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they refused utterly. So 
letters home to quiet friends, 
old fashioned packets. 

The following is the letter of v. 
mead, and is copied from the N, Y. 
Advocate and Journal: 

Dear Doct. Bond,—I hasten | 
some account of my Providentia] es 
I left Liverpo 
22d Sept., in the steamship Great Bri 
New York. We had one hy 


eighty passengers. 


a watery grave. 


Many, like m 
the possession of health, and buoyan: . 
cherished the fond and pleasing ho 
should soon meet our dear friends jn 
ica. After passing the “Bell R; 
monster vessel, urged forward by st 

a favorable breeze, made ful] ba 
per hour. At four o'clock, the 

in high spirits, sat down to din 
members of the Evangelical A}li:: 
ten or twelve in number,—by a pr 
rangement, took one end of the ta 
Was no sea-sickness on board. (ur 
ship did not yield to the 
moved majestically, and almost imper 
through the water. About six c 
Isle of Man was distinctly visi 
right; and not knowing the coest 
the first intimation I had that Capt 
was taking the north-about pass 
seven o’clock supper was ann 
as the passengers had, by this time, 

a little better acquainted with each 
much pleasant conversation was 
Supper over, some of the ladies favor 
with music on the piano, others sung 
seemed joyful in bright anticipat 
speedy, and prosperous voyage | 
the lowering sky gave indications not! 
It set in to rain, and t! 
gradually increased, but was favora! 
we were making rapid progress. T! 
ing was passing away pleasantly. * 


mistaken. 


our passengers, wearied with the fatigues 


excitement of the day, had retired t 


others were reading ; and many were prt 


enading the spacious saloon in frie 
versation. I was in the Captain's 


company with Mr. Rawlson, of P! 
looking over the chart, which lay sprea< 
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It was about half past nine 


table. , . 
hen a sudden concussion was felt, 


» made our levithian ship crack and 
‘ It was soon as- 
sined that she had stranded, and was in 
nidst of rocks and breakers. A scene 


ck, W 
> yy sie from stem to stern. 


Cc 





which beggars description. The 
»; rushed screaming from their cabin, 
horror depicted in their countenances. 
se who had retired to rest were aroused 
the tremendous and successive concus- 
of the ship, which beat incessantly 
the shoal; and apprehensions were 
rs] among the passengers that we should 











he lost. 

rushed on deck in order to ascertain our 
on in relation to the shore, and to see 
were practicable to land in boats. Here 
aterrible, awful confusion. The steam 
ecaping from the boilers with terrific 
» The wind had increased to a perfect 
», The rain was pouring down in torrents. 
vivid flashes of lightning illuminated the 
sand white-crested breakers with which 
were surrounded. A heavy sea struck 
starboard bow, and carried one of the 
bats from its fastenings. Drenched 
brine, { hastily retreated to the cabin ; 
what an appalling spectacle met my 
®:' Here was a husband and wife locked 
ech other’s arms, expecting at every 
pof the ship to be engulphed in the 
ning abyss; there a mother and her 
ghters, in all the bitterness of anguish, 
ing piteously for help: yonder a group 
rends crouched on the floor, wringing 
thands in utter despair: others, almost 
sate of nudity, running about with their 
ed life-preservers, ready for combat 
h the tremendous sea, which with thun- 
hag noise was incessantly breaking over 
The Rey. Mr. Brainerd of Philadelphia, 
all that calmness which characterizes 
man of God, said, “ he deemed it his du- 
p advise all to look to the Lord Jesus 
ist as the only saviour ; to commend their 
ls to Him alone, and to intrust themselves 
B confidence to the keeping of God.” 
y. Dr. Cox, with great self-possession, 
le some very appropriate remarks, and 
esed prayer to Almighty God for our 
Werance. QO, it was a solemn time: 
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many prayed, who, perhaps, never prayed 
before. The vessel during prayer, thumped 
and trembled as if she myst go to pieces. 
Capt. Hosken, about an hour after, came into 
the cabin, and was immediately surrounded 
with anxious inquirers. He said he had no 
hope for the ship, but there was no danger 
for the lives of the passengers; that the 
crisis was past; the tide was on the ebb; 
the vessel near the shore ; and at five o’clock 
in the morning we should commence landing. 
I interrogated him as tg the nature of the 
shore, whether it was rocky and precipitous, 
or otherwise; but not knowing where he 
was, he could not give a correct answer. 
His effort to quiet the awful apprehensions 
of the passengers was, in a degree, successful. 
Some, however, placed very little confidence 
in anything he said. There appeared to be 
a stoical stupidity in his manner, which some 
attributed to self-possession, and others to 
something else. About twoo’clock the storm 
abated. The reflux of the tide left our ship 
on the shore; and although the sea con- 
tinued to break over her decks with a noise 
like thunder, she remained stationary. To- 
ward daylight it was discovered that she had 
grounded in “Dundrum Bay,” one of the 
most dangerous spots on the coast; and it 
was subsequently ascertained that she had 
struck on the rocks, which unshipped her 
rudder, and broke her propeller. The firing 
of cannon, and the burning of blue lights on 
our deck through the night, had collected on 
the shore a multitude of the roughest, ragged- 
est, and most wretched looking beings I ever 
beheld. Our passengers were all landed in 
safety. Iwas lowered down from the bow 
by two sailors, like a bale of cotton: the 
water here was only about two feet deep, 
and if ever I felt my bosom swell with grati- 
tude to my heavenly Father, it was at this 
moment. As fast as our baggage was land- 
ed, these ruffians took possession of it, and 
charged most exorbitant prices for carrying 
it to the guard-house,—a few hundred yards 
distant,-—where it was only protected by the 
timely arrival of a magistrate with a body of 
police. 

Brother Willard Ives, of New York, and 
myself, succeeded in procuring an Irish cart, 
in which we were conveyed to this place, 
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seven miles distant from the scene of disaster. by encountering a tremendous > 
We arrived here about three o'clock, P. M., curred on the 19th September, 
and found the hotels full, Wet, and almost were on board one hundred and ty... 
exhausted, we at length found quarters in a passengers, who became seriously , 
private house. Brother Ives sought and Religious services were perform , = 
found the Wesleyan minisier, Rev. William the existence of the storm, and the ear», 
Butler, who told him that the family with was administered to some sixty tii, 
whom we were staying were pious people; After the danger was over, a letter os 
not, however, members of his church, but to the Captain and other officers of ; 
belonging to the “* New Connection.” We was drawn up, and the sum of £9 , ‘ 
were introduced to them by Bro. Butler as_ raised to present to the officers and ors 
Methodists from Angerica, and delegates to which the Captain was asked to aceoy ; 
the Evangelical Alliance which had been A fund was also started for the suppor ‘ 
held in London. I felt thankful to God that widows and children of those wh » peat 
we were once more in a comfortable situation. sea, to be called the Great Western F r 
These people seemed to sympathize very A correspondent of the Tribune has »\, 
much with us in our misfortunes, but they account of the danger, from which y 
offered us no refreshments ; and as I had not the following extract. 
eaten for the last twenty-four hours, the It was wonderful to see how a few. 
cravings of nature inclined me to go to the hours changed the condition and feelin 
hotel, where, after waiting a long time, I aj] on board. The grades and disti 
procured a cup of coffee and some crackers, jncident toso large a company, \ 
which were very refreshing. Atdusk I re- social positions, citizens of almost all 
turned to our pious friends !—presuming, a8 tries, and professing different creeds, 
it was raining, and chilly, that we should presence of so imminent danger, wer 
have a warm supper, but no such hospitality instantly merged into one common 
was manifested. We retired to rest. Next of awe, as we stuod together in the cour 
morning I inquired of our Christian friends the great leveller, Death. With thisizts saat 
what we were to pay for our lodgings. Five feeling which bound us together as « 7 
shillings (about $1 12}) each, was the reply. came also another of an Opposite and ry ; ne 
We, of course, paid the money without a Jing character. Every heart was deep) sa 
murmur, and went to the hotel. We after- cypied with its individual griefs and 1 a 
ward learned, that as much as five dollars ories, as if not another shared the /-_ 
was charged for a single bed. Several in- Home, with its loved ones, and a thous ent shi 
dividuals paid each four shillings (88 cts.) cherished hopes and joys, rose fresh to: hake 
for the privilege of sleeping in a room on yiew, and with a power like the sir mam 
their own wet luggage. swept over the mind, and left it, lke: nf rn 

Doctor, if ever you are cast away, be care- ocean, tempest-tost and troubled. an 
ful that it is not on the north coast of Ireland. aid a gentleman to me, “no one conte! aie 
The keepers of the hotels behaved like no one reads—all are engaged, exc! esp 
gentlemen, charging no more than their pis own thoughts; and if my wife : 5 
usual prices; but the housekeepers are ex- dren were here, I confezs my feelings 9 
tortioners. Most of our passengers have pe of the most. distressing char 
left for Belfast. Rev. Mr. Brainerd and my- « But,” said 1, “they suffer in y 
self will remain here until to-morrow, when «Very true; yet it is only a quest 
we expect to leave and make the shortest and, whether sooner or later, God's 
journey to Liverpool. Yours, truly, done.” 

SamueL ASHMEAD. 
Downpatrick, Sept. 24, 1846. 
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At noon, storm and sea raging 18 
we fury, sea still breaking over the ship, 4 

THE GREAT WESTERN. sea struck the larboard paddle-box 

This large steam packet also had a peril- smashed it to atoms; sprung the spring °4iiRents of 
ous adventure in last outward bound passage, breaking the under half; shattered the ugh th 
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the ship attached thereto. A splinter 
ek the captain on the head while stand- 
on the poop, and the force of the blow, 
er with the sea, carried him over the lee 
er, and he wasonly saved by the nettings. 
ger this sea had passed over, we found 
ater had gained on the pumps; the wind 
ured to lull a little and the ship a little 
or, but still blowing a storm. All the 
hes, except those made use of for passing 
» the engine room, were battened down, 
i the sky-lights partially covered. The 
«her continued the same until midnight, 
which time it lulled for halfan hour. 
be log conveys to the reader some idea 
be state of the ship and effects of the 
mon Sunday at noon. Its effects on 
we below can best be given in the words 
1 gentleman who remained the greater 
‘the time in the cabin. 
convey an idea of the appearance of all 
ind is out of my power. In the words of 
pridan, * the tempest roamed in all the ter- 
fits glory.” The atmosphere was sur- 
red with a thick spray, rendering a look 
ut to seaward impossible. The wind 
ed, roared and bellowed, like the con- 
i mutterings of the thunder cloud. Huge 
yes, of tremendous height and volume, 
pin mad display around the ship, threat- 
hg every moment to break over us amid- 
ps and crush the vessel]. Sea after sea 
king us with terrific noise, caused the 
ant ship to stop for an instant, tremble 
shake in every timber, from her stem to 
stern-post, reeling and lurching, tossed 
and fro; again would she gather fresh 
ogth, and with her wheels half hid in the 
| waters, again and again receive the 
ering blows of an element that seemed 
ped for our destruction. 
¢ sails on the yards, strongly secured by 
sand gaskets, were blown from their 
pind streamed out to leeward in ribbons. 
all this was nothing. About 1 P. M., 
le most of us were seated in agonizing 
pense in the lower cabin, holding fast to 
tables and settees, a sea struck the ves- 
tnd a tremendous crash was heard on 
«. Instantly the cabin was darkened, and 
‘ats of water came pouring down upon us 
ugh the skylights. 
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Scarcely had the waters reached the floor 
when all in the cabins and state-rooms sprang 
to their feet, and simultaneously, as if by 
concert, the ladies uttered a scream of agony, 
so fearful, and so despairing, the sound of it 
will never be forgotten; and Heaven grant 
that such a wail of anguish mnay never again 
be heard by me. 


Several fainted—others 
clasped their hands in mute despair, while 
many called aloud upon their Creator. 

The crash to which the writer alludes was 
caused by the tearing up of the benches and 
These 
were hurried with violence against the sky- 


other wood work on the quarter deck. 


lights, by the same sea which broke the win- 
dows of the saloon, drenching the births on 
the larboard side, driving out their affrighted 
occupants, while it smashed by its weight 
the glass over the main cabin, and thus 
forced its way below. 

This was a period of immense emotion. | 
was sitting in the upper saloon, striving to 
protect some ladies from injury. 
were the shocks of the vessel, although firm- 
ly braced, it was with difficulty we could 
prevent ourselves from being hurled from 
our seats, and dashed with such violence 
against a part of the vessel, as to endanger life 
or limb. 
and bruises, notwithstanding all their efforts. 

*T'was an anxious hour, 
over the different groups in the saloon; rest- 


So violent 


Many received severe confusions 
My eye wandered 


ing one while on a father passing from one 
to another of his family, and cheering with a 
kind word an interesting group of daughters ; 
then ona young wife, folded to the bosom 
of her husband, without a syllable being ut- 
tered, but the action spoke volumes, and 
again upon a mother whose children had 
been left in America, as she clasped her 
hands as if in secret prayer, while her hus- 
band and her father gathered around, and 
all seemed bowed in one 
common feeling of tender svlicitude for 
those who might so soon become helpless 
orphans. 

It was an awful hour. The most thought- 
less among us cowered in their secret heart 
before a danger which none but a fool or a 
brute would have mocked, and all therefore 
accepted the invitation to meet in the cabin 
for prayer. 


down to earth 





192 AUTUMN. 


A young lady, a passenger in the Great guish of that night! The sea broke ov», 
Britain, gives a graphic account of the acci- ship; the waves struck her like thy... 
dent which happened to this steamship. She claps; the gravel grated below; thers ,. 
says— the throwing overboard of coals; there yon 

“We have indeed been in fearful peril. the cries of children, the groans “ ie: 
‘The newspapers by no means represent the the blue lights, the signal guns, eyoy , 
extent of the danger. The ship struck the tears of men, and amidst all rose the 
rocks at ten o’clock. In a moment there prayer—and this for long dark hours! ¢ 
was a second shock, and all was confusion! what a fearful night! Thy merey, ( ¢, 
Men and women rushed out from their berths, alone saved us from destruction. G ee 
and some threw themselves into the arms of that I may never forget the night he “ 
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strangers. Oh! I cannot tell you the at- mercy! 


ORIGINAL. 
a Se? DD & &- 
BY MRS. SARAH BROUGHTON 
The autumn wind sighs fitfully the forest boughs among, 
Its harp-like breathings rise and swell, and deepen into song; 
Not joyous, as the strains that rang from out each sylvan dell, 
When the spirit of bloom and beauty cast o’er the earth its spell : 





But low and mournful are the notes that rise upon the gale, 
As insect voices, murmuring, send up their feeble wail ; 

And the moaning spirit of the blast sings in the bending spray, 
And warblers trill in plaintive tones their sad departing lay. 





With many a melancholy song the woodland cloisters ring, 

Ere for the bland and sunny south the wild-birds take the wing; 
They mourn to leave'their nestling bowers, though far, in milder climes, 
The breeze sings in the orange boughs and fans the rustling limes, 


The noble monarch of the woods, scath’d by the lightning’s glare, 
Waves to the gale his naked arms, of all his glories bare : 

But round the sere and wither’d trunk the frost-dyed ivy clings, 
T’o hide the mournful ruin with its fondly twining rings. 





So the rich love of woman’s heart, that gift of priceless worth, 

Oft wreathes its strong, its deathless clasp, round the frail things of earth; 
And when the fearful blight of sin o’er the lov’d one has pass’d, 

It still lives on ’mid storm and shade, enduring to the last. 


SERS A tage 


Alas! the glorious summer gifts are fading all away, 

The blossoms that we loved to tend are gone to sad decay ; 

The frost-wind’s breath has left a blight, like the mildew of the heart, 
When the garner’d hopes of many a year, like sunset-clouds depart, 


Yet lovely are the varied hues that nature has put on, 

Though her rich robes of changeful green and bright flower-wreaths are gout 
Though the tall graceful beeches wear the russet tinge of grief, 

The gloomy shadows are reliev’d by the crimson maple leaf. 


And high o’er all, in princely pride, towers the sombre evergreen, 

Fit emblem of the hopes that live when fades earth’s loveliest scene ; 
Though winter’s bleaching tempests rave, the landscape to deform, 
The pine-tree’s lordly plumes wave bright, unblench’d amid the storm. 


Thus, when the lowering storms of fate have swept our landscape drear, 
And the flowers that form’d love’s joyous wreath are wither’d all and sere; 
Hope’s plant perennial in the breast speaks of a brighter home, 

Of vernal fields, and living streams, where storm and blight ne’er come. 





And though our feeble bark were wreck’d on sorrow’'s weltering wave, 
And all the yearning heart held dear were garner’d in the grave ; 
Still Faith, white-pinion’d seraph, waves her wand of rainbow sheen, 
And points through golden vistas to the bowers of fadeless green, 





